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THE MAEINQ OF ATHENS ; 

A HISTOnV OF GPwEEGE, 495 — 431 b.g. 


CHAPTEE I. 

IKTROBUCTOIi Y. 

§ 1. Ilecaxiitnlatoiy : "Relations of Asiatic Greeks with Persia : the 
lonio Re\olt — Reasons fur l*ersian A^giessionts : Greek Refugees at 
tlie Per*^ian Ctmrt — §2. Organisation of Ionia by Aitaiolicinos . the 
Tiibute — ^anlonius e\pols the Tonic Tyiants — Oeclinc of Ionia — 
^ 3. Oon<litian of Continental Uieece • Feuds of Rival States — 
Internal leucls — Western Hollas.— § 4. Expedition of 492 b.C. — His- 
anteis of Maidonius lu Ihiace — Hessuns of the Expedition 

§ 1 . Of the multitudinous Greek settlements which had, before 
the eighth century ended, spi'ead over the whole western 
sea-boid of Asia Minor, the more wealthy and powerful had, 
in the early years of the sixth century, been brought into 
dependence upon the kingdom of Lydia. The Lydians made 
way for the Persians, and for forty years the Asiatic Greeks 
paid tribute to the Gi*eat Iving, piovitled vessels foi‘ his naval 
enterprises oven against their own kinsmen of the Aegean 
Tsles, and submitted to the rule of iyi*ants who studied 
to secure their autliority by subservience to the Great 
Eing’s wishes. In 501 b c., however, the selfish blundering 
of Ar islagoras of Alileius led him to provoke a general revolt. 
The populace exjjelletl the tyrants and declared themselves 
free. Put ill-prepared for any sti-uggle, lacking a capable 
leader, impatient of united action, and concerned more to 
indulge party grudges than to resist the common enemy, 

a, 493 — 431 . 1 
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THE MAKING OP ATHENS* 


the revolted colonies were spaedily brought back to their 
dependence on Per-sia (494 B c.). The one success of which 
they boasted, and which they were not destined to forget, 
was the burning of Sardis (49 D B.C.). In this they had 
been aided by a band oi Eietrians and Athenians, The 
story said that Darius bade a slave remind him thrice daily 
of these marauders who had dared to invade his dominions, 
and to burn the capital of a satrapy. Seven years after 
the burning of Saidis, he found himself at leisure to deal 
with them. 

Megabazus had long ago (502 b.c ) extended Persia’s power 
over the whole sea-bord of the northern Aegean as far as 
the kingdom of the Macedonian Amyntas and the frontiers 
of Thessaly. Other officers had been active in reducing the 
islands one by one. Already the greater number of the 
islands adjacent to the Asiatic mainland from Cyprus to 
Lesbos, as well as Imbros and Lemnos, were under Persian 
rule. 'Ey land or by sea the way into Greece lay open to 
Darius. And the character of his empire was such that, 
apart from any ambition of his own, it was imperative that 
the Great King should keep his forces busied with wars 
abroad if they were not to employ themselves in internecine 
feuds at home. 

In fact, he had for many years cherished the idea of 
an attack upon Greece, and liad even sent out a vessel 
purposely to reconnoitre the shoies of Hellas and to 
prepare the way for his arms by a judicious diir»tribution of 
bribes. This was at the suggestion of Democedes, a Greek 
physician, captive at his court. He desired an outlet for 
the warlike aspirations of his subjects, and such outlet 
oflEered itself most naturally in the west. The attack may 
have been precipitated by the conduct of the Athenians 
and Eretrians ; but, on the other hand, had there been no 
Ionic revolt, the attack would, in all probability, have come 
ten years earlier than it did. 

Since the days when the reconnoitring expedition had 
sailed with Democedes, chance had sent to Darius 
ether and more valuable guides, namely Hippias the 
Peifcistratid, and a number of his adherents. After his 
expulsion from Athens by Oleomenes the >Spartan king 
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(510 B.o), the ex-t 3 ’rant had thrown himself upon the 
chavitj" of Darias. We shall find Darius making use of 
the Peisistratidae in his own good time, and we shall also 
find an exiled King of Spaita, Deinaiafcus, doing similar 
tiaitor\s service for Xerxes, together with the Aleuadae, 
membeis of an exiled aristocratic faniiij’’ of Larissa in 
Thessaly. 

5 2. As to the settlement of the recontjuered lonians we 
can gather one or two facts onlj’’. O'he lands of each 
community were stiictlj’ defined, and a tiibute was imposed 
proportionate to the area in each case The commissioner 
appointed for the purpose Avas Artapheines, half-brother to 
Darins, who had for the past .seA'cn years acted as >Satrap 
of Lj’dia and louia Unqin stionably the tribute would 
be paid AAith logularitj’’, at any rate up to the j’ear 480 b,c 
F x’om that date onwards for manj^ jeais it was in abeyance, 
though the Great King never waiv’ed his claims in the 
matter. Herodotus, writing but a few years before the 
Peloponnesian War, speaks of the lonians as still litible 
to the tiibute us assessed b}’’ Artapheiaies and later 
still (412 B.c.) we shall find them threatened with ruin in 
consequence of a summons from Susa to make good the 
arreais of tiibute unpaid since the dajs of Mj'cale and 
Plataea. 

The tjwants of Ionia weie restored for the lime, but in 
the very next year Mardonius, sou-indaw of Darius, being 
appointed commander-in-chief of the Western Armament, 
set them aside and handed over the government of the 
several towns to the popular party. The experience of 
fifty j’^eai-s had prov’’ed the difficulty of governing the Greek 
communities by moans of despots who were ceaselessly at 
variance with their fellows abioad and with both the 
oligarchic and pojjular parties at home. It would certainly 
be as easjr to control the actions of democratic governments 
and much more easy to obtain full knowledge of theii* 
designs. Moreover, Persia was about to requisition the 
services of the lonians for the campaign against Greece, 

* Heiod.f VI. 42 * tftopov^ «ra|'e iKdcrroiert, ot xard xtaprfv 
kxoPT99 Todrov rov xpovov (4&Z b,l\) a£el ical *9 (‘‘even to my 
own day ’*) irdxQtia'av ^ *Apra«^p6Vtf09« 
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and whereas such services against kinsmen, if enforced by 
medizing tyrants, might ha’ve aroused factitious scruples, 
it was reasonable to hope that the masses in the sevei'al 
communities would find in the unexpected recovery of their 
freedom excuses to salve their consciences. Again, it was 
upon the masses, in the capacity of rowers and mai'ines, 
that the burdens of the forthcoming campaign would fall ; 
and however doubtful their loyalty might be deemed in the 
task of coercing their kinsmen of the western shores of 
the Aegean, they were at any rate saved from the tempta- 
tion to make common cause with the latter for the 
gratification of spite against an odious despot, or for the hope 
of achieving a liberty as yet unenjoyed. 

Fov the rest, we may notice that vsdth the Ionic revolt 
the glories of the Asiatic Greeks, long decadent, wex’e now 
ended, Ionia was wasted and depopulated, its towns ruined, 
and itS' commerce destroyed. 

§ 3. In narrating the story of the Persian Wars we 
shall have to speak of Greece as if that aggregate of rival 
states were a united people. Under the pressure of a 
terrible crisis Greece attained for the moment a unity which 
it had never known before. But when the Persian first sot 
foot in Greece, the country lacked all unity. The determin- 
ing fact was, then as ever, the jealous and selfish isolation 
of the city-state. And as if this alone were not a sufficient 
cause of distraction and weakness, individual states ha<l 
already settled down to the stubborn and suicidal feuds 
which run through the whole course of Greek history. 
Argos was the hereditary foe of Sparta, and never forgot 
that the latter state had overthrown and supplanted the 
h^emony of the Acliaeans. Thebes was the bitter enemy 
of Athens, because Athens had extended her protection to 
Plataea in defiance of the Theban claim that this tiny town 
belonged to the Boeotian confederacy. So Athens was at 
active war with Aegina,*^ neither state being willing to 
allow to the other a share in the trade of the Saronic Gulf ; 
and Phocis was perpetually embroiled with Locris, Boeotia, 
and Thessaly, on the score of her claim to the control of 
Delphi. We shall find Thebes and Aegina mediziiig out 

* Below, p. 10. 
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of hailed to Athens, Thessaly following fexut out of batie<l 
to Phocis ; thongli had Athens and Phocis mcdized, their 
respective livals would in all likelihood h«ive been obstin- 
ately patriotic. Internally the various states were no more 
united. Everywhere theio vas the pi ol ‘ability that the 
oligarchic party would thiow itself upon the side of Persia. 
In Athens the extreme oligaichs were in treasonable com- 
munication with the expelled Peisistratidae at Susa, and 
doubtless the Aleuadae had their corrrspondents inOiannon 
and even JDemaratus his sympathizers in Sparta. The 
name of Doiians \\as not enough to pieveiit Aegina from 
wishing to betray the interests of Spaita, any more than 
the name of louians availed to deter the Asiatic Greeks 
from fighting against their Athenian kinsmen at Artemisinin 
and Salaiuis. Even the Peloponnesian Confederacy 
possessed as yet no leality,’^ and when the troops of Sparta 
marched out to Maiaihoii tiny marched alone. 

As in Greece itself, so in Magna Graecia The lapygians, 
Liicanians, and Sammies were already driving tho Crrcek 
immigrants back towai*ds the coa*st, and the jnrates of 
Etruria a'^sailed them ceaselessly from the seaward side. 
In Sieilj'^ again, not to mention the chronic quarrel between 
the Greeks on the one liand and on the other the Sicels of 
the interior and the Carthaginian.'^, almost every Gieek 
community was alternately the scene of violent mililaiy 
despotism and equally violent revolution. At or about the 
piesent date (493 b.c* ) we hear of tyrannies m Gela, Syra- 
cuse, Himera, and Me^sana. Rich and populous as were 
the Greek colonies in the west, in spite of their incessant 
and manifold troubles, they had not even as vague a 
sentiment of their common oiigin and interest as had the 
states of Greece itself. And tho same is tiue in a still 
greater degree of the outlying settlements on the shores of 
France and Spain, on the inner Adriatic, on the coast 
of Africa, and northwards towar<ls tho Tanric Chersonese. 

• ITie nnistei of a nunilwi ttf the reloponne5i<m states in r>10 n.r , at the myitation 
of Spart«i, to asfe3f>t in the oxpiilbiow of the Peisistia-twlae fioni Athene (Vol. I , 
ch. xiv.), IS tho hist intliuitKm of tho pioUible oxibtence of such a. leii^uo. But the 
conduct of the Siuiitans in iiiaKinij a seciot of the x>nn'ose of the snnilar niustci in 
f>07 B.c,, and the beccHsion of tho Coiniibians iiniiiediately uiion heaimg that its 
purpose was to lestoie UippitiAr prove bow slijc^ht uas the authoiity of Spaita at 
this date even over her fellow llouans (Vol* T., oh xv,, § 4). 
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§ 4. Such was the condition of the Hellenic woild as a 
whole wboD, in 492 B.o., two years aftei’ the suppression of 
the Ionic revolt, the new commander-in-chief, Mardonius 
the son of Gobryas, mustered his forces in Cilicia. Having 
put the Ionic Greeks into good-humour by the political 
changes before mentioned, he laised amongst them a con- 
siderable fleet, as well as additional land forces, with which 
he sailed to the Hellespont and there joined the main body 
of Asiatic troops. Crossing the straits and mai'ching thence 
along the coast of Thrace, he speedily pi'e&ented himself at 
the gates of Northern Greece. Pending the amval of his 
fleet in the Thormaic Gulf, Mardonius made Acanthus the 
headquarters of his army, and busied himself with the com- 
pletion of the conquest of the Macedonian tribes. The fleet 
in the meantime, coasting westwards along the northern 
shores of the Aegean, reached Thnsos, which island, hercto- 
fore independent, submitted without a blow. Fi'om Thasos 
the fleet pushed on to Acanthus, and started thence to 
circumnavigate the triple peninsula of Chalcidice. But the 
summer was spent, and the weather was already hi caking 
up. A northex'Iy gale drove the fleet upon the cliffs at the 
foot of Mount Athos, the extreme point of the bill of Acte. 
It was said that thi-ee hundred vessels and twenty thousand 
men perished in the storm. We are not told what poi-tion 
escaped, but the disaster put an effectual stop to Mardonius’ 
designs. Moreover, as he was marching along the coast ho 
had himself experienced a serious revei*be at the hands of 
the Bryges (or Brygi) of Thrace, who surprised his forces by 
night and wounded Mardonius in person. After chastising 
that liibe he returned to Asia (492 n.c ). 

The real cause of his ill succe.BS lay in the fact that his 
proceedings in Ionia, and the tedious length of the oi orland 
route from Cilicia to Macedonia, delayed his march until 
the season was too far advanced. The disaster at Mount 
Athos completed the mischief already begun ; for with the 
fleet was probably lost the bulk of the stores, and without 
an adequate fleet it must have proved impos.siblo to gain 
any real advantage over Athens and Eretria, the primary 
objects of attack. Nevertheless, something had been done ; 
the conquest of Thrace had been completed ; Thasos had 
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been annexed ; tbe temper of the loiiians bad been tested , 
and tbe Persian commanders bad learnt a valuable lesson 
in regard to tbe wisdom of speedier movements in the 
future. In tbe bgbt of tbis lesson Darius resolved that 
tbe next expedition should make its way into Greece by the 
speedier route of the Aegean. Onlers were at once issued 
for the preparation of the necessary flotilla and stores with 
a view to service in 490 b.c. ; and in tbe meantime, trusting 
probably to tbe alarm which be must have believed to be 
inspired in Greece by the now manifest avowal of his 
designs, tbe Great King sent heralds to a number of the 
Grecian states, demamling the customary tokens of submis- 
sion ^ to his authority. The fortunes of these heralds bad 
a very decided influence upon tbe results. 

* That IS, the sjiiibulical suiierulci ot caitb an<l -watei, in token th.it tho Fersianb 
•shonid be iiiostezs of both the soil and of Greece 
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THE MARATHONIAN CAMPAIGN. 

§ 1 Intomal History of Atliens : Ilippias jipt>oals to l'ei\sia— 
his Aiguments. — § 2. External History ot Athens the Wais with 
Ihcbes, Clialcis, and. Acgina — § 3 Harms summons the Giceks to 
submit: Import of the iSubmission of Aegrina — 1 The Athenians 
denounce the Aeg-metans to fc?paita — Abortive Inleileicnce of Gleo- 
menes. — § 5. Clcomcnes intiigues against Hemaratus — licotychidt s 
becomes King. — § 6. The Expedition o± 490 b.c : the Pcisians lantl 
at Marathon.' — § 7 Miltiades . his Farenta‘^o and Early Caieoi — 
§ 8 Message of Pheidippides to Sparta * the Spaitans jiG-st pone their 
Aid — § 9. Topogiaphy of Marathon — Position ot the Opposing 
Armies — § lO. Numbci’s of the Opposing Arniies— the Athenian 
Generals divided in Opimon — Miltiadcs pleads against a Itetieat. — 
the Polcmaich Calliroaehus decides for Miltiades. — § 11. The 
Battle. — § 12 Attempted Descent of the Peisians upon Athens — 
Story of the Shield. 

§ 1. Eor a genex’ation after its creation the CJleisihcnnic 
democracy seems to have enjoyed a perfect liarmony. The 
ingenious organisation of the new ti-ihes ami domes had 
entirely obliterated the I’ecollection of tlio aii<*ient feuds."* 
The Alcmaeonidae *f' and their fellow Enpatrnis seem to 
have either identified themselves conlially with tlie now 
condition of things, or at least to have lefrainetl from any 
overt antagonism to the rising floo<l of dom<u;ratic feeling. 
The few who still entertained tlie hope or the wish to woo 
the Heisistratidae restored, although, aw it wouhl appear, 
they maintained a treasonable corrosjioiidonco with tho 
exiled party and their advocates abroad, wlietlior from 

Vol, I., Ob. Xiv.. § 2. 

t The AXoniaeomdae were now divided into two sociione, t>i,e identuSetl with tho 
liplicy of Cleiatbenes, the other inheiiting the tiatUtioneof Cjlon and 8o far op- 
posed to the demooratio i^gvtne as to hecoiue to eon e extent plentided with tli0 
l>art.y of the Peiaistratidae. See below, ch. lii., § 4, 

a 
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feelmgfci of policy or of fear, made no bign. Taken ats a 
maftN, the Atbeuiaii people wuie solidly demociatic; and 
under the new regime they entered forthwith upon a career 
of giowth which drew admiring acknowledgment from 
Heiodotns. * They w’eie m a condition ot prosperous 
\igour, and political unity, which ottered small promise 
of success to any attempt on the part of Hippias and his 
followeis to recover their lost inherhance. 

Upon their first espuli^ion the Peisistratidae had turned 
their thoughts towaids Persia. Douhtle&s they had rela- 
tions more or less close with one or other of the despots 
'whom at that date Persian policy was still siil tsidi>mg in 
the towms of Ionia, and they might reasonably hope that 
their proruiso to bring Athens, and possibly much moie 
than Athens alone, within Persian contiol, would be met by 
leady support of their pretensions. It was wuth this hope 
that Ihppias had immediately established himself at Sigeiim 
in the Troad. 

Finding that there was no ehanco of Grecian aid, ho 
attached himself to the court of Daiiiis and urged his 
wishes in person upon the Great King. Jfe could bring 
good leasons to his support, for he could |oinl out that liis 
expulsion had been etfetted by Sparta only iii unwilling 
obedience to a spuiious oracle, that the nature of that 
oracle had been now made known ; that the Spartans were 
therefore willing enoiigli to revenge the deceit put upon 
them by ut once reinstating the Peisistratidae , that the 
feelings of such other states as Coiinth w^ere of small mo- 
ment if the force.*^ of Persia could be brought up to support 
the demands of Hpnrta, and that finally, in Athens itself, 
the power of the A Icmaeoiiidae, his w’’oist enemies, v/as not 
what it had once been, while the state was hampered by the 
long continuance of the double war w’lth Thebes and with 
Aegina. But Hippias did not know —and had he knowm he 
would not have mentioned — that the strength of Athens 

* SCO Heiud , V. 7a : ITejoin is i»ro<>f of the univei&il excellence of equality, 
that the Athenians, so lonj? as they ueie lulcd hy <Iesi>ots,^eio bo better than their 
neifihboujfa m the art cjf war, but so soon as they ueie iid of despotism, became f«ir 
their bviiMjuniR. In fine, they caied to lun no iisks so lonjE? as they weie a subject 
community toiling for a tji.int’s pioht, but when once they wore fiee they vied one 
with annthei in tjieir cfTmts to do gicat things, foi each now toiled for his oun " 
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now surpassed many times over lier strength as it was 
in bis own day, and that the immense influence of the 
Alcmaeonidae was no longer what it had once been only 
because it was now devoted mainly to the support of the 
democratic constitution. As for Darius, his own desires 
led him to attempt the conquest of Greece, and he was 
therefore the less likely to examine too closely into the 
accuracy of his petitionei’s asseitions, 

§ 2. Of the external history of Athens from the year of 
the aborti\e intervention of Oleomenes on behalf of Isagoras 
(508 B.c.) down to 492 b.c. we have meagre information. 
The purpose of Oleomenes when, on his ignominious with- 
drawal in 508, he recommended the Plataeans to seek 
protection against Thebes rather at Athens than at Sparta, * 
had been fulfilled, for the Athenians had, by espousing the 
cause of Plataea, brought upon themselves the abiding 
hostility of the Thebans. The rapid and decisive character 
of the successes of the Athenian troops against the Tliebans 
and against their allies, the Euboeans of Ohalcis, led to an 
aggressive alliance between Thebes and Aegina, the latter 
state having, and needing, apparently no more valid excuse 
than was afforded by trade jealousies. Athens held her own 
against the combined hostilities of these enemies throughout 
a more or less continuous war. In the naval war with 
Aegina, matters were evenly balanced, but in the war with 
'J'hebes by land the Athenians were uniformly successful. 
In fact, the Athens of this date is rather a tcrritoiial than 
a maritime power. Athens and Aegina were still at war 
in a desultory fashion when, in 491 b.c,, the Pcisiaii hcTalds 
presented themselves in Greece 

§ 3. Travelling by way of the Aegean Isles, the heralds 
delivered their message to those of the Island Greeks in 
their path who were as yet independent of Pei^sia. Naxos 
refused to obey the summons. The other islands, most of 
them too small to think of resistance, submitted at once. 
Paros was amongst the number. In Euboea the Erotrians 


* Vol. X , cb, XV., § 4, Ifc should Ixj iuentiunc<I that th« date of this utTur is placed 
hy Thucydides (ui. OS) m 619 B.r,, ninety-two years l>efoio the destructnm of the 
town in the PelojTonnesian War (427 Grote was the first to suggest thftt the 

af&iir helox^gcd to the es;pedition of Oleomenes in 608 
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and Oarystians refused, but, on the other hand, Aegina 
medized. 

In regard to the states of the mainland in general we 
have no information. The impoitant fact is that Athens 
and Sparta, without reference to the conduct of friends or 
enemies, and prom f) ted by independent motives, disdained 
all thought of submission ; and further, that they tz'eated 
the heralds in a manner which left no alternative but war : 
the Athenians threw the heralds into the Bai'athrum,*** as 
the only fit place for the persons of those who ventured to 
address such a message to Athenian ears. The Spartans, 
acting with more humour if with less vehemence, threw them 
into a well, vith the remark that they would there find the 
earth and water for which they were come. In either case 
the primary article of the unwritten international law of 
the lime, the inviolability of a herakVs person, was out- 
raged, The Baibarian, lu fact, was treated as if he were 
beyond the pale of law. 

Amongst all the states which had obeyed Darius^ summons 
Aegina was the most important. It was, in fact, an 
accession of superlative importance, for it gave to his fleets 
undisputed entry into the Saronic C4ulf ; its navy, at least 
equal to that of Athens and probably larger than any other 
in Greece, t would prove a valuable addition to his forces ; 
its docks and arsenals would be most convenient for refitting 
his ships ; the island as rich enough to furnish all needful 
supplies and strong enough to prevent their being cut off. 
It would serve as an ideal basis for a naval expedition 
destined to act against Athens and Eretria on the one 
hand, and against Sparta on the other; for it lay right 
opposite the port of Athens, J and in the very position most 
convenient for striking at Atliens or Sparta, or for prevent- 
ing the conjunction of their forces. 

§ 4. The only possible motive of the Aeginetans in thus 
medizing — and in the pai ticular case it is a sufficient one— 

^ The lavme into which w'oio occasi unally thiown the lK»(liea of crimmala 
execut’cd foi oifoncos the stite, 

t Excepting piohahTy that of Corcyia, with wrhich, howevei, we have no concern 
in the Maiiithoniau camiiaign. 

I Phaleriini, Peiiaeus wafe not yet tivised to its subsoquent ])o&iLion as the great 
foitifiod puit of Athens, 
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was their wish to obtain for themselves by the all-powerlul 
alliance of Peisia the gratification of their loug-stanchng 
hatred of Athens, fortunately for the fate of Greece, 
Darius never reaped the benefit of their complaisance, for 
no sooner did it reach the ears of the Athenians than they 
despatched to Spaita an embassy setting forth the disastious 
results that must follow from such tieachery. The argu- 
ments of tlie Athenians were seconded by the wishes of 
King Oleomenes, a persiiiiage always eager for any 
opportunity of inteifeiing with other states. It was 
resolved to take Aegina to task, and this duty was entrusted 
to the single hands of Cleomenes. 

But the Aeginetans declined to acknowledge the authoiiiy 
of Cleomenes, lemarkmg, truly enough, that when the 
Spartan government emjiloyed a Spartan king, it employed 
both together.^ Cleomenes therefore was not properly 
acci edited. If his message ivas not a matter of contiivancc 
betwixt himself and the Athenians, let him come again 
and bring with him his colleague Demaiatus. Having no 
force wherewith to back his demands, Cleomenes was fain 
to swallow the afFiont and withdraw. 

§ 5. This event led to important results in Sparta. 
Demaratus, the z'epresentative of the Eurypontid roj'al line, 
was, for some iinknowm cause, more than ordinarily jealous 
of his colleague of the rival line. As long ago as 507 b.g 
this jealousy had been manifested in the refusal of 
Demaratus to supiiort Cleomenes in the matter of the 
expulsion of Oleisthenes, and the restoration of the 
Peisi&tratidae , t and Cleomenes was now led to believe 
that the uncompromising attitude of the Aeginetans was 
provoked by private suggestions from Deniiiratiis. lie 
determined to nd himself of a colleague who had so little 
sympathy with the policy by which Cleomenes believed the 
interests of his country to be best served. Both plea and 
instrument wei’e ready to his hand. Aiisto, the predecessor 
and the i*epiited father of Demaratus, having long been 

* Tbia was cciUinly the rule up to the ye*ir 510 n.r , Imt after that, ovmijj; 
to the frequent quarrele of the rival colleiigues in the ftohl an<t the levoi&oa iosuHiiiik 
therefrom* it was auan^^ed th<it only one kiDf^shouhl t.iko cuiiimaiid in uai, 'Uio 
place of the second king was siwetlijy Ukon by a staft of ** advibcrs nounnatetl by 
the Bphois and lepresenting thtn views. 

t Vol. I., cb, IV , § 4. 
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childless, married late in life the wife of a Spartiate named 
Agetus, taking her from her husband by a discreditable 
manceuvre; and when very shoitly she gave hiith to 
Demaratus, even Aiisto himself publicly admitted his 
doubts as to whether himself or Agetus was the chiltV^ 
father. Albtit he snbsequeiitly did his best to i*eaiOve the 
doubts which he had himself cieated, the scandal was not 
forgotten. Had Deiuaraius not succeeded to the throne, 
the next heir would have been Leotychides. When, 
therefore, Cleomenes suggested that Demaratus might yet 
be removed, Leotychides showed no scruples as to the 
means to be employed. The matter was referred to the 
arbiti ament of the national god at Delphi. In the mean- 
time Cleomenes lunl arranged matters with those who 
worked the oracle, with the result that Apollo publicly 
declared Demaratus to be no true descendant of the 
Eurypontid line, and theietore no tit king of Sparta. 
Demaratus withdrew’ from Sparta, and presently betook 
himself to Susa, following the example of llippias the 
Athenian, Leotychides stopped into the vacant place, and 
to show his gratitude forthwith joined with Cleomenes in 
a second visit to Aegina. The appearance of both kings 
quelled the contumacy of the Aeginetans : they surrendered 
the required ten hostages, whom Cleomenes made over to 
the safe-keeping of their enemies the Athenians, 

§ 6, In the early spring of 490 b.c, the Persian foicei^ 
mustei'ed under Datis and Artaphernes, a son of the satrap 
of the same name, in the Aleian Plain in Cilicia. The new 
commanders were instructed to make the attack by sea 
directly across the Aegean. Coasting therefore northwards 
from Cilicia as far as Samos, the fleet, to the number of six 
hundred ships of w’ar besides transports, stood westward 
thence and so arrived at Naxos. The inhabitants betook 
themselves at once to their mountains, allowing their town to 
be burnt and their lowlands I’avaged without resistance. 
The smaller islands submitted as soon as summoned.^ 

^ lloioclotas reLiios tha.i the fleet vii»ited Belos, and that a s^ilendid 3 aciiilce was 
theie ofleietl in the name of Danns. The passage is of inteiost, because ho goes on to 
say that inmiediately aftci wards Delos ** uas visited with an earthquake, toi the flist 
and last occasion.” But 1 hucj'dides (ii 8) mentions an eaithquake shortly befoie 
4S1 B c , which he describes as the first of which the GieeLs had any lecoid Oleaily 
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In due course the Peman fleet made land at Carystus in 
the south of Euboea. Small as the town was, it neverthe- 
less made what rc.sistance it might ; but being left without 
aid, it was .speedily reduced. 

Prom Carystus the fleet moved onwards to Eretida. The 
Eretrians had already sent to Athens for assistance , and 
not being in any position to detail even a small poition of 
their forces for service beyond the limits of Attica, the 
Athenians had sent word to the cleruchs of Chalcis to 
march to the defence of Eretiia. But after a coiitinnons 
assault of six days the town was betrayed by two of its 
leading citizens, Euphorbus and Philagrua. The place was 
sacked and burnt to the ground, in reqmtal for the burning 
of Sardis. After a verybiief delay the entire Peivsiaii force 
sailed down the Euripiis and landed at the plain ot 
Marathon, on the eastern shore of Attica, whence a direct 
road ran to Athens. 

§ 7. The Athenian comniander-in-chief in 490 B o. was 
Callimachus, the Archon Polemarch. At this date the ten 
generals {strategi) were commanders of the tribal regiment.s, 
and formed a Council of War under the Polemarch. From 
487 B.c. the Polemarch, as a result of being appointed 
by lot, was superseded by the ten generals; but in 490 
he was iu supreme command of the army. One of the 
ten genei’als in this year was Miltiades, and the legends 
which gathered round the battle glorified Miltiades at the 
expense of the Polemarch, and ascribed to him, instead of 
to Callimachus, the strategy and tactics by which the day 
was won. This is quite false ; but at the .same time, it is 
probable that Miltiades, the only prominent Athenian who 
had a first-rate knowledge of Persia and Persian warfare, 
was to a very great extent responsible for the vigorous 
action of Athens dining the crisis. 

Miltiades belonged to the noble house of the Philnidae. 
His father was Cimon, younger half-brother to another 
Miltiades. About 560 B.c. the elder Miltiade.s .sailed to the 

Thucytlltles did not believe \n Herodotus* earthquake, and it may be inaintamed 
that Herodotna was expressly contradicting that iiieutioned by Thucydides. 
Probably the two AMife's diew npon ditteient Uaditiona, but we have no means 
reconciling the two accounts. 
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Thracian Chersonese, whore he sj eedily won for himself an 
independent tyrannis^ which he retained until his death 
His half-brother Cimou was assassinated by oiJer of the 
despot's successor, leaving two sons, Stesaguras and Mil- 
tiadcs. The foimer had already stepped into the j dace of 
his uncle as despot of the Cher-^onese, and when he died the 
Pewstratidae sent out Miltiades, the younger son, to fill 
the place of Stesagoras. This oocuired before the great 
expedition of Darius against Scythia (512 b c ), for 
Miltiades, in common with the greater number of tho 
despots of Ionia, accompanied that expedition, and marked 
himself out for the Great King's hostility by his efforts to 
induce the Ionian captains to break do\vn the Danube 
budge, and so leave Darius and his army to their fate on 
the Scythian shore. The opposition of Histiaeus pi evented 
this, and Miltiades speedily found himself the object of 
Peisian vengeance. Tuiee at least he was expelled from 
the Chersone.-e, and as often returned. The date of his 
second return fell about the time when the Ionic revolt was 
keeping the Persian forces emjdoyed elsewhere, and he took 
advantage of this fact not only to legain all that he had 
lost, but to extend liis power to the islands of Imbras and 
Lemnos. As the Pei>uins claimed to be masters of these 
islands, they had now a second reason for enmity against 
Miltiades, and the Ionic revolt ended, they' brought against 
him the whole force of their navy, Miltiades was compelled 
for a third and final time to fiy from the Chersonese, and 
barely made good his escape to Athens (193 b c.). But 
Athens was now a democracy, and the Athenian mind was 
violently biassed against despots in general, and against 
nominees of the Peisistratidae in paiticular. As spokesman 
of this bias, the Alcmaeomd Xanthippus, the father of 
Peidcles, caused the fugitive to be arrested and put upon 
his trial for alleged violence in his late government. He 
was acquitted, probably in recognition of the services which 
he had rendered to Athenian honour in avenging the 
national feud with the Pelasgians of Lemnos; nor were 
tho Alcmaeonidae able even to prevent his election as 

* In unbaequent tiriitiis the Atheniiin bettleiu in the Cheisoneae Te^oienced hini aa 
theu oecist. 
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one of the Board of Generals in the coiu\so of the next throe 
years. 

§ 8. It may be taken for granted that Milliades, to 
whom Persia's victory must have spelled his own chastise- 
ment, spared no effort to encourage his countrymen in the 
spirit of resistance When theiefore the news arrived 
that Datis and Artaphernes were now landing their forces 
at Marathon, blio Archon Polemart h at once put ten thousand 
Athenian hoplites on the road to Marathon, previously des- 
pvitching to Sparta an appeal for instant aid. The messenger 
was Pheidippides,^ who accomplished the distance of one 
hundred and fifty miles within forty-eight hours, aiTiving 
upon the ninth day of the moon. But unfortunately for 
the Athenians, the Spartan law with regard to this 
particular month forbade the marching out of an ai*my 
upon any day between the ninth and the fifteenth tlays of 
the moon, i.e. before the moon was at the full. All that 
the Ephors could do was to assure Pheiclippides of their 
goodwill and to promise to send aid at the earliest permis- 
sible opportunity, i.e, in six days' time. As the march from 
Sparta to Marathon proved ultimately to be a matter of 
three days, and could not possibly have been accomplishe<l 
by an armed force in any less time, this answer meant that 
nine days must elapse before any Spartan contingent could 
unite with the Athenian forces. As a similar occurrence 
delayed the out-march of the Spartan main force in 480 
when the imminence of the great festival of the 
Carneat was the excuse offered, it has usually been supposed 
that the same festival was in progress on the pi'esent 
oeeasioii. 

§ 9. In the meantime the Athenians had mustered their 
own forces and bad marched out alone against the invaders, 
who were by this time entrenched near the shore at Mara- 
thon. Marathon, one of the Attic demes, lay north-east 
of Mount Brilettus and south-east of Mount Parnes. 

* Or PhibppidcR. Undoi the chif of the Acroi>olis at AthoDS wasagKitto 
known as the Cave of Pan, dedicated to the woi'ahip ot that The lot^nd b.iid 

that it Wdb conseciated in lueiuuiy of the fact that Pan to Phoidipimlca 

upon Mount Paithenins, hetween fei'eatmd Spai'a, declaiiug himself to he, both 
axL the past and m the futuie, the fiieud of AtUoub, 

t Sea below, p, 43. 

i InAugiut. 
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To the soutli-east of Maratlion stretches a small plain, in 
length about six miles, and in breadth varjing from two 
miles to one mile and a half. The plain is crescent-shaped, 
ami lies open to the sea on the south-east, its convex 
edge being linged in by hills, its hollow side forming 
the shore of a small ba}'. The northern end of the plain 



T. Tomb of the AUienianfc 
n. Ileiacleion — ^Athenian Caiuit, 

C. Peisian Camp. 

The Battle of Marwhox. 

is occupied by a great marsh, while a much smaller tract 
of marsh-land almost fills up the space between the sea 
and the mountains at the southern extremity of the plain. 
The broadest portion of the plain is traversed by a ravine 
and w’atercourse (the Charadra) which flows in a south- 
easterly direction through a gorge in the hills in which 

<?. 495 — 481 . 2 
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the villages of Maraihcna (modern Marathon) and Oenoe 
(modern ITmoi) were situated 

Two roads lead from Athens to the plain of Marathon. 
The main road passes between Mount Hymettus and Mount 
Brilettus or Pentelicus; it traverses the deme of Palleno, 
and soon after turns due north, and, after running be 
tween Pentelicus and the sea through Probahnthns, enters 
the plain at its southern end, between the mountains 
and the lesser marsh. The other road is more direct, but 
much more difiScult ; it runs in a north-easterlj’’ direction 
from Athens, passes the deme of Cephisia, traverses Mount 
Pentelicus, and finally splits oil* into two paths ; one path 
goes liortli-east to Maiathoii, and then south along the 
Charadra into the plain of Marathon; the other passe 
the village of Vrana and so enters the plain from the west. 

It is difficult to estimate with anything like an approach 
to certainty how far the Athenian victory at Marathon 
was of military importance. The account given by our 
chief authority Herodotus is vague and defective ; in some 
points it contradicts historical facts which have been 
established from other sourcas. Moreover, Herodotus, as an 
enthusiastic admirer of the Athens of Pericles, accepts with- 
out criticism the exaggerations and legends which Athenian 
vanity and self-glorification permitted to take the place 
of the record of actual facts. On the other hand, ancient 
critics like Theopompus, who were enemies of Athens, go 
too far on the other side when they assert that the 
Athenians simply had a brief encounter with the Persians 
when the latter were on the point of sailing away. 

The following account of the battle -is based on recon- 
structions of the narrative of Herodotus by modern 
authorities like Macau and Bury. 

§ 10. The Athenian army, which mustered about nine 
thousand men, took the direct north- western road from 
Athens, and encamped in the Hoi acleion or aaci’ed grove 
of Heracles which was situated in the valley of Avlona 
(see plan on page 17.) Here they were joined by the full 
muster of the Plataeans, one thousand strong ; for Plataoa, 
though situated in Boeotia, had now been an ally of Athens 
for twenty years. The clioice of the admirable position in 
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the vale of Avloiia was half the victory ; for the Peisians, 
encamped in the plain on the northern bide of the Charadra^ 
weie unable to take tither the southern or the western 
road to Athens ^MtlJout exposing themselves to a flank 
attack, while the Athenians in the narrow valley were 
hardly assailable. Since, then, the Athenians had such an 
admirable strategic position, it would be a militaiy blunder 
on tlieir part to begin the att u-k ; and the longer they 
succeeded in putting otf the conflict, the moie chance was 
there for aid to arrive from Sparta. The storj goes that 
the deltiy of some days which actually" ensued was due to 
Mlltlade^ It is said that, although las colleagues had 
given up their light of command to him, he waittd till his 
own day of comiuantl came round, so that he might have the 
moie honour in ca'-e ot victorj . This account is apocryphal. 
The rotation of command was not introduced until a later 
date, ami the decision as to a battle lay entirely with the 
Polemarch. Miltiades, however, no doubt advised that the 
Athenians shoubl stay where they were until the Persians 
nioveil. 

§ 11, At length the Persians, seeing that the Athenians 
w’ere not likely to lea%e their advantageous position, 
determined to advance upon Athens by land and sea. The 
total number of men on the Persian ships w^as probably 
not more tlian 100,000, and of these only about 70,000 
would be fighting-men. TI e proportion of cavalry is not 
known, but it was probably small. The Persians now 
embarked the greater part of their infantiy and the whole 
of their cavalry ; the rest of the infantry began tu 
march in column southwards through the plain towards 
the main road for Athens; on the light flank of this 
marching column w'as detached a force to serve as a cover 
against the enemy. Oallimachus, probably following the 
advice of Miltiades, now decided to take the offensive. 
In order to prevent his lino being outflanked on one or 
both wings, he spread out his centre by drawing up the 
tribes posted there in fewer ranks than usual ; those 
on, the wings w^ere in the usual depth of formation, and 
consequently stronger than the centre. Oallimachus led 
the right wing ; the Plataeans were stationed on the left- 
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As the Greeks drew near the enemy they weie met hy a 
hail of arrows, which they charged through at a run ; 
this chaige at the double during tlie last two or three 
hundred yards was magnified by Herodotus, a decided 
partisan of Athens, until it became a run over the eight 
Kir longs. 

For a long time neitlier side prevailed ; then, as might 
have been anticipated, the centre of the Persian covering 
force where the Persians themselves and the Sacae wore 
stationed, drove back the weak Athenian centre. But the 
right and left wings routed the wings opposed to them and 
drove them towards the shore. They then closed in upon 
the victorious Persian centre (which was still laboriously 
pressing the Greek centre up the hill), so that it also was 
routed. Part of the marching column had fled to the 
ships when the Persian wings were routed, and had been 
taken on board, along with such of their defeated comrades 
as had escaped ; the i*est of the column, together wnth the 
remnant of the routed Persian centre, now formed one wild 
stream of fugitives, pursued by the Athenians, who cut 
them down as they fled, and tried to prevent the ships from 
getting away. In this struggle fell Callimachus, and 
here too died Oynegeirus, brother of Aeschylus, his arms 
hewn off as he clung to a stranded ship and endeavoured 
to prevent its escape. The Greeks were too few for their 
task, and only seven ships fell into their hands. But they 
had won the first of their victories over the national foe, 
they had taken his camp and a prodigious spoil, and to 
appease the shades of the 192 Greeks who had fallen they 
had slain 6,400 of their enemies.^ 

§ 12. But they had not yet done with the Persians. 
The great fleet, after clearing the shore, was seen to stand 
southward towards Cape Sunium, evidently wiili the 
intention of attacking Athens while the Mai’athonian arniy 
was still absent. The generals at once marched the entire 
force back to the city, accomplishing the distance of sxx- 
and-twenty miles before nightfall. When, on the following 

* The battle was commeiHoiated in the faniona i>ainting by Polygnotiis, which 
adorned the walls ot the Stoa Puecile lu Athens The slain woie buried wheie they 
fell, beneath one laige tumulus, the “Suio” <<r«pos), which eiill s ands at the 
BuutUei n end of the plain of Marathon. 
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moiiiing, the Pei>i:in.s came off rhalerum ibey found their 
victors of the previous day drawn up to receive them a 
second time. After banging about for a few hours the 
entire armament made sail for Persia. 

Herodotus says that the Athenians believed this move- 
ment of the lleot to have been pioinptcd hv ti alters within 
the city, who, according to arrange men t, displayed a bright 
fahioM as a signal that Athens Avas now at the mercy of her 
enemies. The traitors, rumour alleged, were some of tho 
Alcmaeonidae. The story looks like a partisan attempt 
to bring the aristocratic Alcmaeonidae into discredit , but 
on tho other hand, it must be remembered that the 
Alcmaeonidae w’fre at this time lieing thiust into the Imck- 
ground in political matteis by ililtiades and Themistocles, 
and it IS not impiobable that they may have attempted 
to regtiin their position by the aid of Hippias and the 
Persians. Tii any case the statement of Hei^odotiis that 
he did not believe in the accusation against them is of 
little value, for Heiodotus Avas a strong partisan of the 
Alcmaeonid Pericles, 

Though the military impoitance of the victoiy at 
Marathon must remain a matter of dispute, its moral and 
political importance Avas incalculable. It is true that from 
a certain point of Anew Maiathon is entitled to no higher 
rank than the battles of Salamis, of Plat.ica, of Thci mopylae; 
but its superior importance lies in its sigintieanee for the 
Athenians themselves. They lightly felt that it marked 
an epoch ; but for Maiathon there Avould not have been 
that series of Aueiories which made the story of the later 
invasion so gloiious. Moieover, in the fact that Athens, 
alone and unaided, saA^e by the tiny Plaiaea, Avithstood as 
champion of Hellas” the Persian power, was contained 
the gex'm of the future Panhelleiiic position of the Athenian 
state. 

On the evening of the day after the battle, true to the 
promise of the Ephois, a Spartan force of two thousand men 
reached Attica, having marched the distance of one hundred 
and fifty miles in three days. These Avere intended to be 
the forerunners of yet larger reinforcements. Bui the 
ciisis Avas now past ; there was nothing for them to do but 
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visit the scene of the conflict, compliment 
so return home, carrying with them, howeve 
conviction that from this day forwaid 
prestige of the Spartan arms would 
unchallenged in the Giec?k mind. 


the victors, and 
r, the unpleasant 
the traditional 
no longer* pass 



CHAPTEE III 


THEMISTOCLES AND THE NAVAL PROGEA5IJIK 

§ 1, Miltiaflos attacks Paios his Condemnation and Death : 
Another Account Moie Probable.— § 2. Deposition of Cleomenes and 
Renewal of the Acginetan "War • Fate of Cleomenes — § 3. Course o£ 
the Second Aeginetan Wai — § 4. Parties in Athens.— § 5. Themis- 
tocles • his New Policy * Ostiaeism of Xanthippus and Arastidcs.— 
§ 6. Appropnation of the Piofits of Lauiium . Fortification of 
Peiraeus. 

§ 1. On the soil of Alaratlion were laid the foundations of 
the empire of Athens, and the man whose courage had 
made this possible was Miltiades. 

How his countrymen rewarded their leader we do not 
know. For the moment he must have been all-powerful in 
Athens, but he was destined speedily to experience a change 
in the popular sentiment. Not content only to have saved 
Attica from the Persian yoke, he seems to have hoped to 
recover forthwith such of the Aegean isles as had submitted 
to that yoke, or at least the nearer of those islands ; for, as so 
many Pei-sian outposts, those islands were a standing menace 
to the security of Greece. As Herodotus relates the story we 
are bidden believe that his action was the outcome of private 
spite against a citizen of Paros, and that he was able by his 
immense influence with the Ecclesia to obtain command of 
a fleet of seventy war-vessels for a purpose which he pre- 
ferred to keep secret, on his bare assertion that he would 
make it worth the city’s while. With this force he sailed 
straight to Paros and demanded of the islanders the sum 
of one hundred talei-ts, nominally as a fine for their late 
submission to Persia and their contribution to the Persian 
fleet, threatening, in default, to use force. The Parians 

28 
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declining to pay the bum he demanded, he foi tliwith befaicgej 
them capital. Unable to capture the town by assault, 
he next attempted to reduce it by treacheiy, and to this end 
opened communications with a priestess in the town ; but 
in returning from a clandestine inteiview with her, ho 
accidentally injured his thigh so severely that he was forced 
to abandon the siege Upon his return with empty hands 
he was put upon his trial for having ‘‘ deceived the 
Ecclesia. The accuser was Xanthippus, the father of 
Peiicles, and the same who had impeached Miltiadcs some 
four years earlier : the court refused indeed to coiidomii to 
death the man who had done so much for his country, hut 
sentenced him to a fine of fifty talents ; * but the wound in 
his thigh had already mortified, and within a few days 
Miliiades was dead. 

Without question the truth is perverted in this story. It 
is more probable that Miliiades was appointed to command 
the fleet, with full instructions to use it against those of the 
islanders who had aided Persia, and that he made the 
unfortunate attack upon Paros, amongst other islands, in 
obedience to these orders.^ Hls failure wan nothing 
surprising, in view of the resources of Paros, but m the 
flush of their new-born aspirations the Athenians had no 
patience with failures ; and taking advantage of this 
opportunity, Miltiades’ enemies, who w^ere both numerous 
and powerful, were able to seciue his condemnation. He 
left a son, Cimon, who piescntly paid the fine, and lived 
long enough to make the State many times over his 
debtor. 

§ 2. If the Athenians had imleed already conceived the 
design of recovering the islands from Persia, their ardour 
was no doubt cooled by the rebuff at Paros; and their 
relations with Aegina shortly became such as to prevent 
for the present any further undertakings of that sort. The* 
fraud by which Oleomenes had >socured the deposition ot 

* That iR, riactJcally the cost of tho o\jt©aitnni, jf vvo c,ilcuJato ifc in acooJd.uuo 
with the noiiwal rate of 

t Posaibly MiUiadea exceeded hi& orclexH in attacKin#? PaioB, oi i nhi»ibly ho did m 
without consulting the Eccl^ia : either fact would siiihce to exv^iin the cuigin of 
the story that he persuaded the Athenjiing to put hini in conin»*uid of an exiiotiition 
the purpose of which he kept to hnnsclf 
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Deniaiatus wa^ \ery boon divulged, and his nominee 
Leotychides had been on the throne but a few months when 
the Spartans learnt how they had been tricked. Cleonienes 
in his turn was deposed (490 n.c.), but Leotychides was 
sufleied to remain in possession of his ill- won honours, a 
fact which gives ground for the su.spicion that he may have 
known something about the cautOb which so early led to 
the discovery of the other’s malpiMctices.'^ Nevertheless, 
his conduct in regard to Aegina was made the subject of 
an inquiry, and he was compelled to submit to tlie m- 
dignity of seeing his arrangemeuls tlieie dechiied corrupt 
and void. It is piobable that the »S[>artaris were not sorry, 
111 view of the late siultlon aggiandisemeut of Athens and 
the boldness with ^\lllch she wms acting amongst the Aegean 
Isles, to ha\o «i decent excuse for embroiling her once more 
with an enemy nearer home. At any late, they enabled 
the Aeginetans with justice to demand from Athens the 
restoration of the ten hostages lodgt^J there by Oleomenes, 
and when this was refused, as the Spartans i»robab]y 
expecti.d it would be, they had the satisfaction of seeing 
the Aeginetans rctalhite 1>y detaining the members of an 
Athenian Theory, whom thej" seiietl at sea. 

Upon his deposition Cleomones withdrew to Thessaly, 
but \^erv shortly returned to Arcadia, wheie he commenced 
to intiigue against Sparta The Ephors, giown alaimcd 
tor the secuiiU of their hold over the Aicadian towns, 
speedily fent to him asvsurances that he might resume his 
old position if he would return. Cleumenes accepted the 
ofter and became once moi e King of Spai ta ; but his conduct, 
never remarkable for self-control, became in a few months 
so outi'ageoiis that the Ephors felt compelled to put him 
under lestraint. A little later he was found dead in the 
stocks, his body atrociously mutil.itecl. We are told that 
his incarceration was due to insanity, and that his death 
was self-inflicted ; but whatever it v as, his secret died with 
him. We do not know even the date of his death, Jle 
vas succeeded l>y his brother Leonidas, 

* Afl a piialM to the cittitude of Leotythulcfr a& heie siigscstcd, comjjaie the 
of Agesiinis, who, heiiig put upon the tUione hy I jaiudei in the loom of another 
I ootychidefi, imniGdiateJy iife( 5 d his position foi the dii>comfitiue of Lysandei. See 
VoL IV., ch. 111., §§ 7 , II. 
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§ 3. The Athenians, now again at war with Aegina, 
found a ready instrument for their purpose in Nicodromus, 
an Aeginetan who had recently been banished by the ruling 
oligarchy, and was willing to go any lengths by way of 
retaliation. With his assistance it was arranged that the 
Athenian fleet should attack the port of Aegina at the 
moment when Nicodromus should lead a rising of the demo- 
cratic party in the upper town.’* Nicodromus fulfilled his 
part of the engagement, and obtained temporary possession 
of Old Aegina ; but here the plot failed, for the Athenians, 
mistrusting the strength of their fifty available vessels t in 
face of the seventy warships of Aegina, had wasted time in 
negociating for twenty other vessels from Corinth. In the 
upshot they ariived oflf the port of Aegina twentj^-four 
hours too late, to find that the oligarchic party had re- 
covered from their surprise and defeated the revolutionists. 
Nicodromus in person, with a i*emnant of his followers, 
took refuge with the Athenians, while the victorious 
oligaichs had to be content with massacring their prisoneis. 
They next appealed for aid to A.rgos. The Aigivos allowed 
a thousand of their number to take service with Aegina as 
volunteers. They came to no good : an Athenian foi’ce 
was presently landed upon the island and cut off almost the 
whole of them. The war was still in progi'ess in 481 b.c., 
having broken out apparently in 489 b.c. It was a 
monotonous business, which brought little credit to either 
side, but it was partly to her small success in this same 
war that Athens ultimately owed her naval Empire in the 
Aegean, 

§ 4. The condemnation of Miltiades at the instance of 
Xanthippus had for the moment transferred to the latter, 
and to his ally Aristides, the political ascendency in Atliens, 
Of Xanthippus we know little : he was the leader of the 
democratic party, and therefore the natural foe of Miltiades, 
who represented the aristocracy; but he had married the 
niece of Oleisthenes, and was therefore a connection of the 

* The position of the Old Town as compaiod with that of the poit or New Town 
of Aegina was similar to the position of Athens as compared with Peiiaeus at a 
later period. 

t Miltiades is said to have had seventy at Paios. Probably at this date a poi tion 
of the fleet was still engaged in dealing with Hhe medizlng islandezs of the Aegean. 
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Alcnmpoiudiic, and he is be-^t known as the father of 
Pericles. Of Aristides, on the other hand, we shall see much 
as the nariative proceeds. He was a person of birth and 
some means, ranking in the ihst of the four propeity- 
classes; he had been an intimate friend and adviser of 
Cleisthenes in the days of the great reform ; he was one 
of the Strategi who &uppoi‘ted the views of Miltiades at 
Marathon ; and he was Archon-Eponjmus in the year of 
Miltiades* fall (489 b.c ). Already he was known to every 
Athenian as ‘"The Just.’* 

Ojiposed to these stood the oligarchic group, with which we 
may include the party of the exiled Peisi^tiatidae. Of these 
also the leadei'b were Alemaoomdae, or connections of the 
Alcniaeonnlae. So bitter was the quarrel between the two 
parties that in the very next year, foi* the first time, recourse 
\\ as had to the arbitrament ot ostracism, ^ The verdict went 
against the PcisisiiatiJ faction, whose loader Hipparchus 
accordingly enjoyed the distinction of being the fii'st to 
retiie into this honourable exile (488 n.c ). In the next year 
again (487 B.c.) the same fate befell his political successor 
Megacles, a nepbew of Oleisthenos. The activity of the 
defeated faction must have been very great thus to biing 
upon itself within so brief a space this double rebuff, and 
it is likely that on the removal of Miliiacles they believed 
themselves fieo to develop more vigorously that treasonable 
policy which he had succeeded in repressing for a time. 
The events of 490 b c. must have furnished the primary 
reason for the revival of the animosity against them. A 
further proof of the suspicion with which some of the great 
houses wore regarded may bo seen pn-haps in the modi- 
fication now oflected in the method of filling up the archon- 
ships. At this time the archons woie chosen by election ; but 
from honcefoitli (487 B.c) live hundred candidates wore 
nominated by the Domes, and from these five hundred the 
nine archons and their secretary were drawn by lot, one 
from each tribe. This process was substantially a return to 
the method of selection by lot, establi^hed by Solon, which 
liad been overthrown by the despotism of the Peisistratidao. 

§ 5. Political power was now left in the hands of the party 

* See VuL I., qh, xv., § S. 
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under Xanthippus and Ai istides. But their monopoly was 
short-lived, for there had occimed a split in Iheir own 
ranks, o^^ing to which first Xanthippus (486 u.c.) and next 
Aristides (H84 B.c ) was compelled to go into exile. The 
question which thus divided the democratic party A\as fiist 
raised by Themistocles. 

Themistocles, son of Neocles, was the first man of other than 
high lineage to obtain an ascendency in the Ecclesia. He 
was not only of but middle rank in life, he was not even of 
pure Athenian blood, for his mother was a foreign * woman. 
Born about the year 520 b.c., or somewhat later, t he was 
now somewhat over thirty years of age ; and if it l>o not 
true that he was, like Aristides, one of those Strategi who 
supported Miltiades at Marathon, we know nothing at all 
about his caieer previous to the year 486 B.c., when he 
appears as the creator and leader of a new party. 

Fov the past three 5 ears the Athenians had been 
struggling Avith Aegina, without obtaining one decisive 
success, while they had suffered more than one reverst* 
Here Themistocles found his o])portunit 3 \ I Le stood forth to 
point out the natural and only remedy If the Athenians 
wished to win, they must make the obvious saciifiees : they 
must enlarge their fleet until it was strong enough to sweep 
the Aeginetans from the seas ; they must provide and main- 
tain crews to man it and docks to receive it; they must 
fortify a port where it might vide secure. Then they would 
be rid of the old enemy which lay at their very gates, they 
would hear no more of such I'ebufis us that at Paros, an<l 
even the Persians themselves would not venture a second 
time to parade their fleets befoie the city. 

The policy which Themistocles preaclied may scorn an 
obvious and simple thing, but it was nut so in reality. 
It mecint that the citizens must voluntarily liring upon 
themselves the burden of an enormous an<l nev(‘r ending 
expense in building and maintaining ships ami docks and 
walls; that they must submit also to the constant obligation 

* She IS vaiiOTisly styled a Tbjacian, a 0.iiian, and .in Acriin.ini.ui. 

t The date is disimted, Jt dejiendR to some extent n[ion the d.ifo in whirh ue 
place his Arohonship, foi a man cunld nob he Au’h<>n until ho was thirty 
Dionysms says that he was Aichoii m 403 B.C., ■which is oertamTy too eaily. 
Alxnost all the recent authorities accept the date 482 n c. 
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of service in the fleet as rov^ors and marines; that thej" 
must abandon the old way,* throw aside old prejudices, and 
set themselves with one accuid to the self-iuijjosed task of 
creating for themselves a maritime power. Yet Theruistoclos 
succeeded in his aim. 

Already, probably in 4SG n c., the new parij' was 
numerically strong and well organised, for in that jear 
Xanthippus w^as ostraei^ed, and if he did not owe this to 
Themistocles, we cannot suggest auotlier explanation. The 
split in the democratic party was already a matter of daily 
politics. But it was not until 483 n.o. that Themistocles 
at hist succeeded in persuading the Ecclesia to take the 
lirst definite stop towards the realisation of his schemes, hy 
making a preliminary subscription of ten dmehmae apiece 
towards the new “ Naval Progiamme.*' 

§ G. In Lauiium, the district in the vicinity of Sunium, 
may still be seen the boiaiigs and refuse of ancient silver 
mines. In Themi'-t odes’ time the mines were very pro- 
ductive: they weie the pioperfcy of the State,T and brougiit 
in a verj’ considerable revenue as times went tliui, for at 
the close of 4S4 n.c. the State foiiml itself wuth a surplus 
of one hundred talents in the Tronsuiy. Out of this sum it 
was proposed to make a public disirihution of ten dnicliuiae 
per man, a course wdiH‘h would have hi ought no tlirect 
advantage to the State. Themistocles moved that the 
entire surplus should ho divided on loan to a huiielred of 
the wealthiest citizens. If any such loan w'cre found to 
have been expended in a manner satisfactory to the State, 
it was to be considered as a gift ; if the central y, it was to 


* AlDbott iiomts out that tip to tbia d.ite tlic Atliemanb veto ebseutially tin 
aiiiicnltTnal couminnity, and that the teelini* ut .itt.u hiiient to thib kind ot life 
must htive lapidly deepened dniinu the of cuiiiiiaiatjive quiet and undomablo 
piospeuty which faueceeded the Clei^thenaic Bcfuim IIo lemaiks also that 
heietotoie tho Oieok iiimd seen s to have felt a neccs^iy connection between 
deniijciatic well beinn and the de-velopn ent of the land aimy of citizen soldiei's 
diophles) It was, so tosaj, a new nit# this notion of a demoiiatic power 
suppoited inimaiily by <i citizen ii anned navy — which Ihcniistotlo-b was now 
Bubniitting to the Athenians 

t The mines woie leased to iirivato citizens at a i ontal of one tw ent^ -foui tb of the 
annual profits, besides a sum down foi the light of opening a bhatt. Uhe iight-s of 
the lease could bo lianbfoiied to a thud paity by imichase oi inbeiitance. llie 
pi oeess employed was so wtibteful that only lecently a comp uiy was formed to le- 
woik the lefube of tho old woikiiigs, and made a handsome piolit. Nicias made his 
money m connection with these mines (V'oJ 111,, ch vixi , § 11). 
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be recovered from the recipient. Themistocles carried his 
point. The one hundi*ed talents were expended upon the 
construction of as many ships of war.* This was in 
483 B c. It was just in time, for the new vessels were 
hardly built when Athens found herself once more 
menaced uith a Persian invasion. 

It must ha\e been about this time that Themistocles 
obtained the popular sanction for his scheme of providing 
the city with a moie commodious and defensible poit. 
Heretofore the principal port had been the small bay of 
Phalerum, which was protected neither from weather nor 
from hostile attack. Themistocles selected Peiraeust as 
the new naval port, and at once commenced to fortify it. 
Phalei’um doubtkss continued to be used as a commercial 
roadstead, but it did not at present come within the scheme 
of defence That plan, however, included the two subsidiary 
ports of Munychia and Zext — m fact, the entire peninsula 
of Pehraeus. Themistocles was Archon in the 3’ear 482 B.P., 
when the fortifications were in progi’ess. In that year, 
if not sooner, there reached Athens the rumours of mighty 
preparations directed b}' Xerxes against Clrcoce at large 
and agaimst Athens more especially — rumours which pro- 
vided a new and unquestionable justification of the policy 
of Themistocles — and hard on the heels of these rumours 
came the heralds of Persia repeating the formal demand 
for earth and water. Sparta and Athens they did not 
visit : those states had, by tlicir treatment of Darius’ on voj'-s, 
put themselves beyond the pale of law. 

* Heietofoio the mam fuico of Athens, ab uf the t^ieatei number of Creek states, 
b«i(I been bopiites As the ciri^eu-HuldioL received fiuni the nothing 

hibsiiecix and ehield, buMng tu Und himself in all othei necesbaticu «ind to btive 
without remuneiatiun, a fui CO of this kind was not buidonaom© to maintain. On 
the other hand, the initial outlay letiuiiud for the coiibtiuctiun of *1 Biuglu vessel 
wasconsideiable, not counting; the cose of niamtamm^ it in acbivo sui vice, Fui 6.uh 
ve&sol which saw six months’ service in the ye.u, the Tio<iaury was called uitoii to 
bnd as many talents, foi the i>ajment of the crews was not a jait (*f any liturgy , 
although the initial cost of finding the ship ni ght bo tiansfeiioii as a lituigy to an 
individual citizen oi citizens. The pi(»i)obdi of Themistuctes in lugaid to the 
li<LuiiuD iunds was a cleioi exi)e<licnt toi finding the lopnred \ebbtla- pioviding 
tliat IS, foi the foimidable luitnil outlay— without tombing the pfJcKots of the 
wealthy, who, os liable tu litui’gies, would be at imce the mtist unxious and the 
must able to obstiucfc a policy whiih piomised to pioso so costly, 

t See the iilan on p 155, 

; See below, ch xiii. 
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§ 1. rievult of JEg“yiit and Death of Daiius Xeixes Res >1^03 to 
Attach Gieeec — §2 Tlie Sbip-Caiial Di idling- the Dollesp^ mt. — §3 
The Match tiom F^aidis to Macedonia * ISTumbers of the Persian Forces 
— § 4. Condition of Greece Conference of Greeks at the Isthmng. — 
4 5. Attitude of Argos ; of Gelo and Sicily , of Ciete , ot Corcyia — 
6. The Thiee Bariiers of Greece * Northern Greece submits to the 
Persians — § 7. Resolution of the Athenians the Appeal to Delphi. 
— § 8. Topography of Theimopylae * Xuntbers of the Greek Forces at 
Thermopylae and at Ai'temLsmm, — § 9 The Three Xaral Battles of 
Artomismm - the Greeks Resolye to Retire, — lU. First and Second 
Battles of Thermopylae Ephialtes bet i ays the Greeks. — § 11. The 
Third Battle Death of Leonidas. 

§ 1, ISTot deterred by the defeat at jMaratlion, I>aiiuK bad 
given immediate oi*ders for the pi'ex^aration of -^et another 
expedition against Greece, upon a scale yet more formidable. 
His purjiose was frustrated by t lie revolt of Egypt (^487 n c ) 
[Postponing sclienies of conquest to the more x>ressing need 
of recovering a lost dependency, be led against Eg 3 ’'pt the 
forces which had been collected for the invasion of Greece ; 
but lie died upon the way, leaving his various schemes to 
liis son Xerxes (4S5 b.c.). He hatl reigned for tliirt\’--six 
y’-ears. 

Xei'xes Avas the son of Queen A^tossa, a daughter of 
Cyrus the Gi*eat. He entered upon his inheritance without 
opposition, and spee<li ly recalled the Egyptians to their 
allegiance, A.chaemencs, brothti' of Xerxes, being appointed 
satrap (484 B.c.) 

Xerxes entered zealously into his fathox*’s designs upon 
Greece. It was I'esolved that the invasion should follow the 
route x>launed by^ Mardonius in. 492 b.c., for the expedition 

Gl 
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was to be on a sCiilo too gigantic to admit of its being 
conveyed by sea ; but Xerxes, in choosing this route, found 
opportunity for two particularly striking woi ks — the 
budging of tho Hellespont and the construction of a ship- 
canal acioss tho peninsula of Acte. 

§ 2. Of the two works the latter proved to he tho easier. 
The extieine breadth of the peninsula at the spot selected was 
only a mile and a half, and the groun<l presented no great 
difficulties in the way of inequalities. The excavations 
were commenced in 483 b c. and lasted for three years, 
the result heing a canal of sufficient width to allow of tho 
rowing of two warships abreast from end to end. Its 
purpose was to obviate the need of conducting tho fleet 
of transports and warships I'ound the headland of Athos, 
the scene of the disaster to Mardonius’ fleet. Theie is no 
question that the canal is an historic fact, albeit some six 
hundred years later a satirist scofied at it as a Greek fable.'*' 
liei’odotus speaks of it as simply the outcome of Xerxes’ 
love of ostentation, but modern observers pronounce it a 
salutary, if not necessary, piecaution against very real 
perils of the sea at that point. 

The bridging of the Hellespont was a greater task, although 
less novel, seeing that Darius had achieved the same feat 
for the purposes of his campaign against Seythia.t Of the 
bridges of Xerxes — there were two double bridges — tho 
fii*st -was appai*ently commenced so soon as to expeiienco 
the full eftects of the storms of tho early year, with the 
result that it was completely destroyed. Xerxes, in his 
wrath, ordered the Hellespont to be scourged and manacLs 
to he flung into its waters, in token that the stream was 
hencefoiiih Xerxes’ slave. He then sent the unlucky 
engineers to execution, and appointed others to take their 
place. 

The second pair of bridges lay closely side by side, crossing 
the Hellespont {Dardanelles) from Abydus on the Asiatic 
to the neighbourhood of Sestus on the European shore. 
The width of the channel, at least on the site of tho original 

♦ Juvenal, SaU x. 174 ; ** Ychficatua At boa, et qnlcquid Gtuecia niendax Audot 
in hiatcnis.” 

t See Vol. I„ ch. xvb, § 3. 
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bridges, is said to bave been seven staJia, or furlong but 
the trend of the shore was such that the briilge nearer to the 
Euxine was considerably longer than its companion nearer 
to the Aegean sea. The foinier rc<|uireJ three hundred and 
sixty vessels, the latter three hundred and fourteen. The 
Vissels weie anchored side by side, nose up stioam, against 
the violent current which sots from the Euxine touauls the 
Aegean, intervals being left hero and there to allow of the 
passage of trading vessels of small size. Across them from 
shore to shore were cariied immense cables of dax and of 
papyrus, eight for each bridge. Upon the^e weie laid logs, 
planks, and soil, until there was formed \\1 at resembled a 
solid road. To prexent the danger of panic amongst the 
horses, each bridge was flanked with a tall continuous 
{jalisading. The engineers were partly natives of Phoenicia, 
us also in the case of the &hip>canal, and partly Egyptians. 

Smaller bi-idges were also throwm over the Strymon 
{Strwr)ia)j and at staled points along the Thi‘acian coast- 
road wei e collected immense stores of sii2)plies. The nearest 
of these was in the Chersonese, the farthest at Therma in 
JMacedonia. 

§ 3. In the meantime the levies from every part of the 
Pei*sian empire w^ere mustering at Critulla in Cappadocia. 
In the autumn they moved to Sardis, wheie they wintered. 
Xerxes in person -was already at S.udis wdieii his licrald^ 
appeared in Greece with his summons to the Greek states to 
make their submission. 

Very early in the following year (480 b.c.) the march 
began. The route jiassed through or near the towns of 
Atarneus, Adiamyttium, and Aiitandrus, across the lower 
slopes of Mount Ida and the plain of Troy, to Ab\dus and 
the bridges. It is said to have required seven days and 
nights for the entire army, wdth its baggage and followers, 
to cross from shore to shore. Traversing the length of the 
Chersonese, the host struck into the great Thracian coast- 
road, and so reached Doriscus, near the mouth of the 
Hebrus. Hither, too, came the fleet to meet it, and here 

* At the present time there is no point at which the DanluneUeB are les^ th^in 
five thousand feet(one nule)in Ttidth, out the channel n ay have alterwl greatlj since 
Xerxes' tune. 

495-4S1. 
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was counted the entire force of all arms. It amounted to 
1,700,000 foot, 80,000 horse, and 1,207 ships of war. There 
was no account taken of non-combatants and of transports 

No fewer than forty-six nations contributed contingents 
of infantry to this enormous force, captained by nine-and- 
tweaty leaders of nations,’* all true-boi n Persians of the 
noblest rank. Over tliese were the six commaiiders-in-chief, 
amongst them a brother of Xerxes, Masistes, and thiee of 
his cousins, of whom one was Mardonius. The equipments 
of the various contingents were as diverse as their 
nationalities : some wore mail, some skins, some, like the 
Ethiopians from the Tipper Nile, little but war-paint ; they 
carried shields of wickerwork, of leather, of the skins of 
beasts ; on their heads were turbans, brazen casques, the 
skins of foxes, the skulls of horses, nothing at all; some 
fought with swoid and spear, some wdth bows and an’ows, 
some with clubs, some with the pole-axe or the sling, some 
with scythes. The pick of them all weie the Persians 
proper and the Medes, with the Scythian Sacae. Equally 
motley were the cavahy. The picked corps was that of the 
ten thousand Immortals,'’ 1* superbly horsed and armed 
with lances upon the butts of which gleamed knobs of gold 
or silver ; but side by side with these rode Sagartiaus 
armed only with the dagger or the lasso. 

Of the tieet the majority (900 sail) was collected from 
non-Hellenic peoples, the Phoenicians (300) and Egyptians 
(200) being by far the mo*»t numerous ; but smaller con- 
tingents came from Cyprus (150), Caria (70) and Eycia (50), 
Pamphylia (30) and Cilicia (100). The Hellenic dependencies 
of Persia furnished 307 vesaels, of which 17 came from 
the “ Pelasgic Islands,” probably Imbros and Eemnos, the 

* Amongst these wore Peraiana proper, Medea and Ci&si (JK7iuz%sta7i)t Hyicani 
from the south-east shore of the Caspian Sea ; Asi^rians and Chaldaoans , and 

Sacae ^Kirght ^ , Indians ; Anans and I'a.rthians , Ohoraamii, Sop;diaui, Oandarii, 
and Dadicae, from the hoideis of India ; Casi>ii ; Sarangians (^Seistan), Paotyes, Utw, 
and Myoi ; Pancanu and Arabians ; Etliio|)ians (so callod) of Asia and Ethio^nans 
of Africa ; Libyans, Paphlagonians, and Matieni ; ManaudTOi ; Ligyes, Byriivas, 
Phrygians, Armenians, Lydians, My&ians, CaheljanSjMares, Colchians, Aiarodians, 
Saspeiri, Sagartians, and Thracians of Bith 3 ni]a, Those who served in the fleet 
alone are nob included in this list. It will he seen that this last (taken from 
Uerodotus) does not total up to the noinher requiied. 

t So called because their number was always kept at the same totaL They were 
the royal hody-guaxd. 
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remainder from the whole sea-bord of Ionia between Cyzious 
to the north and Halicarnassus to the south. 

From Doriscus the land-force, marching westward in 
three divisions by as many parallel routes, traversed the 
length of Thrace, cx'ossed the Strymon, and presently 
re-united at Therma on the southern border of Macedonia. 
Here, in front of the famous Pass of Tempo, it rented for a 
few days. Along the whole route further contingents had 
been swept up and carried onwards. The semi-savage 
natives of Thrace were amongst the most formidable 
fighting races of whom the Greeks knew, and formed no 
mean addition to Xerxe»' army. How the whole enormous 
host was provisioned we can only conjecture. It is true 
that depots of supplies had been provided here and there, as 
already mentioned, but when we are told that the cost of 
a single meal amounted to four hundred talents, or about a 
quarter of a million of modern money, we can only wonder 
that it ever found supplies at all. It must have left behind 
it desolation — a land without grain or cattle. 

§ 4. The Greeks in the meantime had had ample warning 
of the impending invasion. Refusing to credit the rumoui’s 
which reached their ears in regard to the vastness of 
Xerxes’ preparations, the Athenians had sent spies to Sardis 
to learn the truth. The spies were discovered and seized, 
but Xerxes, with great astuteness, gave orders that they 
should be carefully conducted through the whole camp, and 
informed of every detail of his forces and deMgns, and then 
set at libei'ty to carry back to Greece the dispiriting tale of 
their dis.covei ies. 

Themistocles, perhaps, was the only man in Athens who 
could view the circumstances with equanimity. The coming 
event was what he had long foreseen and foretold. It 
proved the wisdom of his views and furnished the fullest 
justification for the great change of policy which he had so 
laboriously brought to pass in the Ecclesia. He was no 
more surprised, disappointed, or alarmed at the threatened 
attack than was Pericles when he saw the Peloponnesians 
invade Attica. Each statesman had foreseen the everjit and 
wa3, so fax' as hixoself was concerned, prepai'ed fov iti 
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Themistocles was resolved that the Athenians should 
fight, and that they should not fight alone. At his 
suggestion there was summoned to the Isthmus, as to a 
conveniently centx'al spot, in the autumn of 4S1 b c., a Con- 
ference of all the states of Greece for the discussion of the 
position and defence of the nation. The great majoiTty of 
the states obeyed the call : at heart they had little hope of 
a successful resistance, if not actually guilty of medism, 
either in deed or in will; but to attend the Conference 
could do them no harm, whereas to absent themselves might 
provoke unpleasant reprisals. To Themistocles is due the 
credit of having brought about this, the first and in many 
ways the most complete expression of the existence of the 
feeling of Panhellenism. There was one state, however, 
especially notable by its absence — the powerful state of Aigos 

The first act of the assembled delegates was to promote 
arbitration and conciliation between those states which 
were hostile to one another. By these means the Athenians 
and the Aeginetans were persuaded to come to terms. 

The second act of the Conference was to despatch envoys 
to Argos, and others to the outlying states of Hellas — 
Oorcyra, Sicily, and Crete — appealing for aid on behalf of 
the parent country whence those younger states were sprung. 

Thirdly the Conference issued a public proclamation, 
calling upon every state of Greece to support the common 
cause. Should any state voluntarily submit to the invader, 
they bound themselves one and all to visit the treason upon 
it with the swoi‘d in the name of the god of Delphi. 

§ 6. The appeal to Argos was unsatisfactory. That 
state, at least in later days, declared she was ready to 
devote all her strength to the national cause if Sparta would 
make with her a peace of thirty years, and if she were 
allowed an authority in the control of the combined forces 
equal to that of the two Spartan kings. The Spartans, 
whatever they may have thought about the first demand, 
fiatly declined to entertain the second ; whereupon the 
Argives retorted by professing themselves neutial. Among 
the other Greeks there always remained dark suspicions 
that Argos had not only never intended to lend them aid, 
but had even instigated the invasion of Xei’xes, in the 
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liope of recovering thereby her ancient supremacy in the 
Peloponnese, and that she purposely marie stipulations 
which she kiio\v Avoiild be rejected. Tlio C4rcoks never 
arrived at the truth as to the Argive altitude, and it is 
hopeless for us to attempt it. All that can he said is that 
tlie hatred of Argos for ^jiarta Avas sufficient to make her 
a traitor,' A\hile her fear of Sparta, and perhaps her 
Aveakness, was sufficient to keep her neutral. 

As legards Sicily, the hopes of the confederate Greeks 
turned mainly to Syracuse, where Gelo was now at the 
height of his power. He Avas master of the greater part of 
the island, and entertained the A^ain Lope of expelling the 
Carthaginians fiom their la^t remaining foothohls in the 
AA^estern poits. According to the story of Herodotus, he 
showed himself willing to lend aid to his countrymen of 
Greece, offering to supply the magnificent force twenty -four 
thousand infantry, four thousand horse, and tAvo hundred 
ships of Avar, f besides provisions for the entire confederate 
army for an indefinite piTiod. Unfort miatoly, his offer, like 
that of Argos, Avas conditional. He stipulated at fii’st that he 
should 1)0 recognised as Cominander-in>Ohief of the united 
forces JFiiuhng that the Spartans would not concede this, he 
next required that he should at least he accepted as com- 
mander of the naA’al forces, as the Spartans Avere by land. 
Dut noAv the Athenians intervened : if there AA'as to be any 
such dh^ision of command, tliey claimed the naval comman- 
dership for tliomsolA^es. ^'•Ye are like to haA^e commanders 
in plenty, but few to be commandetl,'' said Gelo Go 
home and tell your fellows that their year is robbed of its 
spring-tido.” J There came no help from Syracuse, and 
therefore none from all Sicily. 

* op. the attomptoa nicdisni of Arpfin.i in 400 b.c (alxivo, ch. ii , § 4), owing to 
hati od of A1 hcra llo-sidcs her oldei aj^cunst the ns^iipation of the hegemony 

hy the Spat tana* Aigoss BiiU nui^od the meuioiy of the moio lecent invasion and 
ma^icie by Clcoiucnes, fiom which she had nob jeb lecoveicd. 

t This catalogue, ojual to the combined iiiustoi of Athens and Sr»aita, must l>e 
gio<itly ox<i!. goiat erl. Gch> m-iy ha\ o had a^s huge a toice at bis command foi home 
Ml VICO, but by scndmi; ib out on toieign sen. ico he must have stixpi»od his po&befesioiia 
of their defenders ; and he w.xa facaiccly likely to do this at a time when actually at 
war with Caphtige and injimiuodiato oxpcct.ition of a foimidable attack at home. 

J “ ’B« Tou eviavTOV to tap avrfj (rfi *EAA.d5*.) e^apat^pTjTat." The meaning is that 
in losing the aitl of Gelo’s foiccM, Giocce had lost the dower of the aimy which might 
have been hois 
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From Crete came no better news. As their island, so 
long ns tbo Persian fleets were supreme in the Aegean, 
was entirely at the mercy of Persian vengeance, the Ciotans 
had no wish to provoke Xerxes. For th< sake of appearances, 
however, they based their unpatriotic apathy upon an alleged 
warning from Delphi. 

Finally, the CJoicyraeans proved in the event to be equally 
ungenerous, although inaking pretence of better things 
They professed themselves ready to lend the aid of their 
navy of sixty sail — a navy onh" second to that of Athens — 
but they took care tliat it should not arrive until the 
danger was past. If Xerxes had conquered at Salamis, 
they would certainly have joined him, representing their 
remissne>s as a virtue. As e\ents fell out, they proved of 
no use to either party. ^ 

§ 6. Thei‘6 were three points at 'which the Greeks might 
seek to stay the advance of an invader appi‘oaching by 
land, corresponding to the three natuial frontiers of 
Xorthern, Oentral, and Southern Greece, These were the 
barrier of the range of Olympus north of Thessaly, the 
barrier of Mount Oeta south of Thessaly, and the baiTier 
of the Isthmus. The normal route over tlje first-named 
barrier was by the famous pass of Tompe, that over the 
second barrier was the still more renowned pass of 
Thermopylae ; and these two were in every way more 
defensible than the third or Isthmian barrier. It was also 
more politic to defend these, for not to do so w^as to f^acrifice 
either Northern Greece, or all Northern and Central 
Greece together. But all three banders were in the 
present crisis open to one gi*ave danger, consequent upon 
the fact that the Persians were as formidable at soa as 
on land : the defence of any one of the three lines might 
be rendered iniiDOssible by the landing of a Pci'sian force 
from the fioet in the rear of each. Thus, wherever the 
Greeks decided to offer resistance by land, it was ini 
perative that their fleet should be present to co-operato 
by sea. 

The Greeks at fii'st decided to make a stand at 
Tempe, but the force sent to hold that pass was presently 

♦ Thifi \vaa the consistent roljcy of Coicyia. See Vol. Ill,, cb. u., §§ 1, S, 9. 
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A\itli drawn, mainly upon the advice of Alexander, King of 
IMaceflonia, who, though compelled to assume a friendly 
attitude towards the Persians, nevertheless took this 
opportunitj’^ of pointing out that the Greeks would, if 
they held their ground, ceitainly be surrounded, there 
being, somewhat to the west of Tenxpe, a second pass 
opening into the south-western end of the better known 
detilo in the neiglibonrhood of Gunniis. This line of 
defence abandoned, the Thos'-alian tribes, however much 
again-.t their will, 'were constrained to make their submission 
to the invader. 

The event unfortunate, for it set an example winch 
other states too rcadih follow e<l,t and without the same 
excuse. Of the mass of petty tril^es occupying the rugged 
district between the langes of Othry^s and Oita, few or 
none lemained loyal to the cause of Greece; and if in 
point of numbers and of rev^^onrees these tribes were not 
individimlly formidable, etJleetively their defection was a 
serious loss to the stnngth of the patriotic party. More 
than this, it laid open to tlie invader the road across the 
second and most formidable line of defence, the pass of 
Thermopylae, which, if defended at all, must now be held 
by the efforts of others. Finally, the spirit of treachery 
piuietraied into Boeutia, and although for the present the 
disaffected towns in that quailer <lid not venture to make 
public thtir treason, yet it was suspected, and the suspicion 
increased the diilieulties of the patriotic party. Before 
tlie danger w'us ended every community of Poeotia, excepting 
the tiny towns of Plataea and Thespiao, had gone over to 
the enemy. The Phocians i‘eniained loyal, principally by 
reason of their hostility to Thessaly and Boeotia. So did 
the petty state of Doris, 

§ 7. In the meantime neither the hesitation nor the 
defection of their kinsmen shook the determination of 


t The lifat of theao medizing states is thus given in Heiodotus ; ^Uhesulmns, 
*Dolo]>wiis, Aeiiianoa, PeiihaebiiVns, * 1 ociians, M*ignete% ’^Mahans, 
* Achaeans of Fhtbia, 'Ihelxina* and tho Boeoti.ui eonfotloracy extepting PLiMoa and 
'Ihespiae. 'ibe states niaiKed mth an asteiisk are members of the Delphic 
Arupnxctyouy, So also was Boeotia <<nio vote) Of the whole twelve tribes of the 
Aniphictytmy, only the lomorts (Aitica), the Dotiiins (of Oeta), and a portion of 
the Boeotians remained loyal See Vol. I., oh, vii., § 8« 
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the Athenians. They had no alternative but to fight, for 
in their case no worse fate could follow from unsuccessful 
resistance than fiom immediate surremler. To the last 
moment they hurried forward the construction of additional 
triremes, and in every way carried out the suggestions of 
Themistocles. They addressed, however, an appeal to the 
oracle at Delphi, seeking to obtain thence some encourage- 
ment for their resolution. The answer was disquieting : 

Quit your homes and flee to the ends of the earth, foi‘ 
ther*e is no health in you, and the chariots of Assyria shall 
bring upon you fire and ruin.” Still hoping for better things, 
the envoys made a second appeal, and were rewarded by 
a somewhat more hopeful reply : “ Zeus grants to you that 
your wall of wood shall alone stand fast to save both you 
and youi children. Turn your backs and fleo, nor seek 
to stand against horse or foot. O holy Salamis, thine shall 
he the undoing of them that are born of woman, either at 
the earing or at the x'eaping.” 

Themistocles, quick to turn every thing to the f urthei ance 
of his own teaching, at once interpreted the words as a 
divine corroboration of his naval policy : Athens' wall of 
wood” was her navy, he maintained, and Salamis was to 
prove the scene of its triumph. Others, however, under- 
stood the oracle to refer to the Acropolis, which had in 
earlier times been fortified with wooden palisading. Natu- 
rally the interpretation of Themi^^locles, falling in with the 
dominant policy, prevailed, and the naval programme 
became more popular than ever. To remove all grounds 
for internal jealousies the dominant party generously 
resolved to formally repeal the sentence of banishment 
lately pas«!ed upon the leaders of the old democracy. One 
inestimable result of this act was to restore to his country 
the services of Aristides. 

§ 8. From Therm a the Persians descended into Thessaly 
by one or other of the passes, debouching upon or near to 
Gonnus, thus avoiding the possible dangers of the defile 
of Tempo, The Thessalians being in no position to ofler 
any resistance upon their own account, Xerxes traversed 
their country without molestation, and in a fortnight’s 
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time arrived at H«his in Plithiotis, near the Gnlf of 
Pagasae, where ho expected to meet his fleet once more. 
Thence lie parsed on to Trachi.s, at the ve.'-torn termination 
of the pass of Thermopylae. 

TJie pass of Thermopylae was in ancient times * a narrow 



Pi AN oil IHCIIMOP^LAE 



JSntjImh Miles 


A, Camp of Xcixes. B. Phocian Wall and Station of 

cc. Anoi aea, Leonidas. 

D. Station of the Phoci«in^ 

{The OotUd Ums show toarsa of coast and 7 it os at the present day,) 


path skirting the foot of the hills ^^hero Mount Callidrom ns, 
an offset of Mount Oeta, lainning eastward along the 
southern shore of the Maliac Gulf, falls abruptly down to 

* At the piescjit day the B«i has retired considerahly, and the road is now foi the 
nioat I ait at some little dist^im e from the shore. 
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the sea. For some two miles the hills met the sea so steeply 
as to leave bare room for the pathway. At the eastern 
end stood the village of Alpeni, in the territories of the 
Lociians. The western end was maiked by the village of 
Anthela. At this latter spot was the temple of Demeter, 
the ancient meeting-place of the Delphic Amphictyony.^ 
Farther to the weist, in the direction of Trachis, the hills 
retired from the shore far enough to leave a small plain, 
where the host of Xerxes was now encamped. The natural 
difficulties of this, the second line of defence against an 
invader seeking to enter Greece by land, had been artificially 
increased in ancient times by the Phocians, who, in the 
course of their traditional feud with the Thessalians, had 
built a rude wall across the road where, at a point halfway 
between Alpeni and Anthela, the p iss was narrowest. 
They had also diverted the waters of a hot spring, t which 
I’ose somewhat farther to the east, so that it now flowed 
over the path, and rendered it more than formerly rugged. 
It was at the Phocian Wall, which they lepaired and 
strengthened, that the Greeks had detei mined to make 
their fii-st stand. 

It was not without considerable hesitation that the 
Spartans, upon whom devolved the conduct of the Greek 
forces, resolved to attempt to maintain even their second 
line of defence. The majority of those contiibuting to the 
land army were Peloponnesians, who were not disposed 
to risk their lives in defending their brethren of Central 
Greece. They would have preferred that the latter should 
withdraw within the Isthmus and combine with the 
Peloponnesian Greeks for the defence of this, the thii'd and 
last of the barriers of Greece. They would repeated 

in an aggravated form the blunder which had all early sent 
over to the side of Xerxes all the fighting force of the tribes 
between Thermopylae and Macedonia, by selfishly declining 
to defend their far more valuable allies in Locris, Phocis, 
Boeotia, and Attica. At the same time they resolved to 
risk no more than was needful, and a mere handful of men 
was detailed for the purpose. For the inadequacy of the 

• Vol. Im oh vii., § 8. 

t Ibe name of wio-pyJae vraa derived from this hot jqiiiug. 
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force an excns© was found in the fact that it was now 
the Olympic month, a season in which the Greeks were 
disposed to give more attention to their national festival 
than to any external peril, however great. It was also 
the season of the Oarnea‘ at Sparta. The 6eet was 
oideied to support the fore© at Thermopylae by guard- 
ing the entrance into the Maliac Gulf, and so pre- 
venting the Persians from landing troops xn the rear of 
the pass. 

It IS Herodotus who tells ns about the excuses made by 
Sparta, But it is hardly’ likely that, when so grave a 
ciisis vas impending, the Spartans would neglect the 
di fence of Greece. It is probable that tliey thought that a 
decisive defeat might be indutetl on the Persian navy in 
the strait between Euboea and Thessaly ; for in the confined 
space the Persians would lose much of tiie advantage of their 
<^uperior numbers Such a reverse would pi*obably cause 
the land-aimy, dependent as it was on the transpoi*ts, to 
retreat. The object of defending Thermopylae 'would then 
be to keep the jPersians out of Central Gieece until their 
lleet was defeated ; thus there would be no occasion to send 
a large force to Oenti al Greece, where it might be trampled 
underfoot by the hordes of Asiatics , and the 7,000 hoplites 
with which tlie Spartan king Leonidas now occupied the 
pass seemed quite adequate for the purpose in view. This 
lorce comprised 4,000 Peloponnesians (including 300 Spar- 
tiatae, 1,000 Laconians, 2,000 Arcadians, and contingents 
from Corinth and other cities), 1,000 Phocians, 400 Thebans, 
700 Thespians, and the Opuntian Locriaus in full force. 
There were no Athenians in the force, for the entire popu- 
lation of Athens was pressed for service in the fleet, which 
took up its station at Artemisium on the northern coast of 
Euboea, opposite to the islet of Sciathos and the coast of 
Magnesia. It took its name from a temple of Artemis, 
which belonged to the town of Ilistiaea. The Grecian 
ileot mustered two hundred and eighty ships, including 
nine ponteconters. f The command was entrusted 

^ See above, ch. il , § S, 

t The seveml contincfents were ns follows* Athene liT (mclndmg 20 hulls sop- 
plieil by Athens, biitniiiniied by the ClialcidLin oleittcri&l, Megaia 20, Coiinth 40, 
Aegina IS, Slcyon 12, Laconia 10, EyidauitiB 8, Eietim 7, Uioezen 5, Ceos 2 
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to the Spartan Eiirybiades, for despite the fact that the 
Athenians contiibuted two hundred vessels, nearly two- 
thirds of tho total number, while Spaita furnished no more 
than ten, yet the lemaiuing coiitiibutory states — Corinth, 
Mogara, Aegina, Sicyon, Epidaurus, Troezen, etc. — refused 
to obey any but a Spartan admiral. The Athenians, to 
their ciedit, made no piolest against this ai range mont. 
Neverthel(‘ss, as will be seen, the real control was in the 
liands of Themistocles. 

§ 9. The approach of the Persian fleet from Therma was 
heralded by a squadron of ten swift cruisers. These over- 
took and captured the three look-out vessels of the Greeks 
which lay off Sciathos, although to balance this gain they 
had to set the loss of three of their own number which were 
wrecked upon a leef in the channel between Sciathos and 
Magnesia. Thereupon Eurybiades at once fell back to 
Ohalcis, and on the same evening the whole force of the 
hostile fleet lay to near the headland of Sepias to the 
gigantic total of 4,327 sail.*^ On the next morning there 
sprang up an on-shore gale which grew into a hurricane of 
three days' dmation, and drove four hundred of the Persian 
warships, l>esides many transport vessels, upon the rocks of 
the coast of Magnesia. Those which escaped the storm moved 
round as soon as possible to the safer roadstead of Aphetao 
on the Gulf of Pagasao. At the same moment the Greeks, 
their courage reviving at the news of this disaster to their 
enemy, returned from Ohalcis to Artomisium, whither they 
arrived in time to capture tho rearmost squadron of the 
Persian fleet, fifteen sail in all, as it was rounding Cape 
Sepias. 

Thus far events had gone steadily in favour of the Greeks. 
Nevertheless, upon seeing the full force of their enemy — 
the fl^eet beached at Aphetae and the ai'my encamped in 

tiiremes and 2 ponteconfers, Styia in Euboea 2, ILociians 7 pontcconteiH. A furthci 
Athenian sqnadion of fifby-thiee aiil &ub£s 0 (iucubly caino up, 

* 'Ihere v^eio 1,2C7 reibnn ehii* of wai, bobides moio than 3,000 tranapoits, 
repieaonting a foice ot 517,010 men in 4,207 veseols. Theio weio also 120 wainhips 
from the coasts and islands of Ihrace, with ticws of 24,000 men, Gzand total of the 
Clews, 64t,6lOj of the ships, 4, ,127. Combined with the land-aimy, the invailuii]; 
host musteied 2,641,010 Uhoie woie as iiiiny more cainp-tollowois, etc. Tot<il, 
^,288,220. These are tho fifturos ftiven by Herodotus. Ono <mJy w foitam — 

that of tho warships at Salamife, via 1,207. 
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the plain of Trachis — their courage again faltered. In 
particular the Peloponnesian contingents \reie eager to 
retreat to the Isthmus, where they ^^oul(l hglit under 
cover of the gi-and muster of the land -army. For the 
defence of the territories north of the Isthmus, or e\en for 
the safety of the small force now assembled at 'I'hormo- 
pylae, they had small conceim. Eurybiades was of the 
same way of thinking, as was also Adeimantus, the com- 
mander of the Corinthian flotilla, whicli was, next to that 
of Athens, the largest in the fleet. But Theiuistocles would 
not hear of retreat, lie knew that such a course would 
make impossible the defence of Theimupjda *, by enabling 
the Persians to assail Leonidas at once in front and rear, 
and would lay open to the invader without reservation the 
whole country up to tlie Isthmus, He was resohed if 
possible to sa\e Attica from the enemy. »So earnest were 
his arguments ^ that he carried the day, both Eurybiades 
and Adeimantus agreeing to hold their ground. 

The Persians believed that they had caught their an- 
tagonists in a trap. To uiake the more sui'e thej' detached 
a squadron of tw^’o hundred sail to ciicumna\igate Euboea, 
and block the southern entrai»ce of the Euripus, so that 
there should be no escape for the Greek vessels. This 
squadron sailed in the night and was alieady well on its 
way when the Greeks heard of it. Thereupon they onct‘ 
again clamoured for an immediate ictioat, and it was with 
great difficulty that Themistocles persuaded his colieagucc> 
at least to remain until nightfall, proposing that they 
should then move down the stiait undor cover of darkness 
to engage the smaller squadron at a point well out of reach 
of the Persian main fleet. His one anxiety was to convince 
his countrymen that their foe was moro foimidable in 
number than in fact, and to do this before they Lad once 
given way to their fears. He made an opportunity upon 

* Ueiodotus says that the Euhoeans, h&umR of the propoeod retiear, sent to 
Tbeiii]stoole& a biibe of thiity talents, out of whi<..h ihat peision<X!>ro foxnid tho means 
to mduoo Eui>bia<loa and A<leinianius to cbaufio thou minds Theio was cenamly 
no need to biibe '1 hennstotlo.", who uas icbuUod not to rotiua^, but it is quite likely 
that he had to use other moans than aifrument to ovemilc tho feais of his colleagues, 
whether or no he obtained the needful means from the Eubocans. It was a matter 
of life and death to the latter that the fleet should not mthdiaw and leave tboiir 
island at the lueioy of the Peijuans. 
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the evening of the same day. Standing out into the open 
strait, he persuaded the Greets to approach the Pei'sian 
moorings at Aphetae ; and when the latter, content to wait 
the coming up of the circumnavigating squadron, made no 
forward movement, he even persuaded the Greeks to make 
an attack. The result was all that he could desire : the 
Greeks were victorious, carrying off thirty of the Persian 
vessels. More than this, before the time came when the 
Greek fleet was to have quitted its station, a violent storm 
broke over Euboea and the adjoining coasts. Like the 
previous storm, it beat on shore, and though it did no great 
damage to the Persians riding in the sheltered roadstead of 
Aphetae, and none at all to the Greeks lying safely beached 
under a lee shore at Artemisium, it caught the Persian 
detached squadron while still off the eastern shore of 
Euboea,* and destroyed it entirely. The news was brought 
to Artemisium on the next day by a further force of 
fifty-three Athenian vessels, which now took their place 
under Themistocles. Elated by this double piece of good 
fortune, the united Greek fleet once again put out and 
offered battle. Again the enemy declined a general en- 
gagement, and aliened the Greeks to attack and destroy 
the whole Oilician squadron of one hundred sail. 

Either by storms or in action the Persians had already 
lost more than seven hundred sail,t without having made 
the slightest advance. They now resolved to bring on a 
general engagement, trusting to their superior numbers to 
hamper and overwhelm the agile Greek vessels. Accor<l- 
ingly when at noon on the third day the Greeks were again 
preparing to attack, the Persians anticipated them. In so 
naiTOW a space there was no room for manceuvring. The 
fightwas a mere When night termin.-ited the struggle, 

neither side could claim the victory. Both had lost heavily, 

♦ At a spot known as the “ Hollows between the headlands of Oapharous and 
Geraesttis. 

t Viz, : — 8 vessels stink off Soiathos, 400 wieckod by the storm off Siepias, 16 cap* 
tnxed m the passage to Aphetae, 80 taken in the first engagement of ArtemiHium, 
200 wrecked off the ** Hollows,’* and 100— the Cilician contingent— destroyed in the 
second battle of Artemisium ; total 748, But as it is unlikely that actually the 
wAe2e of the Oilioian contingent was destroyed, we may put the total in lound 
numbers at 700. The loss had been made good before the battle of Salamxs, A 
jii^e yeasel deserted Jbe Greeks d^nng th« thw fighting, 
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SO heavily that out of their total force of two hundred sail 
the Athenians found one-half to be damaged or disabled. 
Feeling unable longer to maintain his position, Eurybiades 
once again I'esolved to retire. It was in vain that Theniis- 
tocles set his wits to work to find means to delay the retreat. 
Within a few houi-s there came a message which persuaded 
even him that further delay was uaeless, and that the fleet 
w’as needed nearer home. This message was that Xerxes 
had forced the pass of Thermopylae. 

§ 10. Advancing from Hal us through Achaea Phthiotis, 
Xerxes crossed Mount Othxys, and arrived in Malis on the 
first day of the great storm which inflicted so much damage 
upon his fleet at Sepias. He probably pitched hLs camp at 
IVachis, facing the w’estern entrance to Thermopylae, on 
the evening of the same day. Hei*e he was content to 
remain inactive in his camp until the weather should mode- 
rate sufficiently to allow the fleet to come up, the more so 
as he had every reabou to believe that the handful of Greeks 
with Leonidas would, upon realising the full strength of 
their foe, either voluntai'ily retire or be compelled by 
treachery to do so. Accordingly he -was for the present 
satisfied with merely reconnoitring the position of Leonidas. 
Thus passed four days, during three of which the storm 
laged. His patience now exliausted, he ordered on the 
fifth day hi& Median and Oissian troops, some of the most 
redoubtable in his host, to fall upon the Greeks and biiug 
them captive into his presence. But no efltbrts of these 
troops could make any impression upon the Greeks. There- 
upon Xerxes ordered up the ten thousand Immortals. The 
“ Immortals ” were not leas brave and not more successful 
than their forerunners. On the same evening Xerxes 
probably heard that the Greek fleet had won its fix'st laurels 
at Artemisium. 

The repulse only whetted the Great King's wrath. On 
the next day he renewed the attack in still greater force. 
But numbers were useless in so confined a space, and in 
point of accoutrement the baibarians were no match for 
their antagonists : their light shields and short pikes were 
powerless against the longer spears and mail armour of th^ 
Grwksy and this attack also proved fruitless. 
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At length Xerxes determined to send the 10,000 Im- 
mortals under H 3 "darnts to the rear of the pass by a rough 
mountain path which led from Trachis over the southern 
shoulder of Mount Oallidromus to a point east of Alpenus. 
Both the path and the hill which it traversed wox*e known 
as Anopaea. The Immortals could then attack Leonidas 
in the lear, and so bring about what the Persian fleet had 
failed to do. Leonidas knew of the existence of this path, 
and had detailed the Phocian contingent to occupy its 
highest point. The Persians had also heard about the 
path from the Thessalians in their aimy, and now im- 
pressed a Malian called Ephiultes, who knew the countiy, 
to act as the guide of the Immortals. In the e irly dawn 
of the third day the Phocians were surprised bj' the ap- 
proach of the Immoi*tals, and withdrew for safety to the 
summit of the mountain, leaving the pathway clear for 
Hydarnes. 

In the camp of Leonidas the Greeks had learnt from 
deserters the movement which threatened them. A councjl 
of war was held, and it was decided that the 300 Spartiatae, 
the Thebans, and the Thespians should remain to defend 
the pass, while the rest of the small army retired east- 
wards, probably with directions to attack Hydarnes in the 
flank on his descent from the patli into the road east of 
the pass. The Spartiatae under Leonidas undertook the 
defence of the west end of the pass, and the I’hebans aiid 
Thespians defended the east end against the Immortals, 

Hitherto the Greeks had merely received the Persian on- 
set ; now Leonidas with his 300 advanced outside the pass 
and fell upon the enemy. The struggle was terrible. Mau);^ 
of the noblest Persians fell, among them two brotheis of 
Xerxes. Then Leonidas himself fell, and over his body the 
contest grew fiercer still ; four times the Persians tried to 
carry it off, and four times they were beaten back. At 
length the spears of the Greeks were broken ; and the 
Immortals, having discomfited the Greeks who attempted 
to take them in the flank, were forcing their way into the 
pass from the eastern end, the feeble resistance of tbe 1,100 
Thebans and Thespians counting for nothing. The remnant 
^f the Spartiatae, driven behind the Phocian Wall, retmed 
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to a hillock for the last stfind, and were borne down, 
desperately fighting to the last, by the thousands that 
surged into the pass from either side 

Since the CTreek lleet was unable to gain a Jecisivo 
victory over the Pei-sians, the primary purpose of the 
occupation of Thermopylae could not in any case have been 
attained However, the heroic death of the defenders of 
the pass raised rather than weakened the confidence of the 
Greeks, and therefore was not altogether fruitless 

The fall of Thermop3dae rendered the position of the 
Greek fleet at Artemisium untenable, and the Greeks 
accordingly retieated by way of the Euripus to Salauas. 
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SAr,AMIS. 

§ 1. Slerxes enters Central Gieoce : Evacuation of Atticns — 

2. The Perteiana at Athens : The Hival Kavies at Salamis. — § 3. 
Attitude of Themistocles . Xeixes Tlesol\es to Attack. — ^ 4. Trick 
of Themistocles : Movements of the Persian Fleet — § 5. Ihe Battle 
of Salamis. — § 6- Flight of the Pei.sian Fleet ; Themistocles !Dis- 
suadcs the Athenians from Cuttinf;* the Undoes : Ilononis Shown 
to Themistocles. — § 7 . Xeixes RcsoHes to Kctiie to Asia. — § S. Re- 
treat o± Xerxes from Tlicssalv to Asia • Revolt of Chalciclice. — 
§ 9. Result of the Battle of Salamis : lleasons for tho Fail me of tho 
Persian In^asion. 

§ 1. The capture of Tliei mox>ylae laid oj)on to Xerxes 
the whole of Central Gri’eece, and with it Attica and 
Athens. He did not, however, at any I'ate in person, 
advance hy way of Thermopylae and the coast : he struck: 
directly south from Trachis into Doris, following the valley 
of the Cephissus, travel sed Phocis, and so reached JBoeotia, 
which now medized openly. This was the shortest i^oiite to 
Athens. 

The event was unfoi'tunate for the Phocians. They had 
earned for themselves the wrath of the Peisians hy the 
part which they had taken at Thermopylae, hut their worst 
enemies were their f ellow-G-i eeks of Thessaly, who inflamed 
the anger of Xerxes against ‘‘ the only Greeks thereabouts 
who had not medized.” They persuaded Ihe Great King to 
detach a column for tho puipose of chastising Pliocis. toiis 
column they at once led towax’ds Delphi, probalily with 
the express intention of looting the wealthy shrine, and 
certainly in the hope of seeming for themselves the control 
of the oracle, with the profits attendant upon such 
controh The Delphians, like the i-est of the Phocians, 
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betook th^'inyelves to Amphisba or to Parnassus. But 
the Thessalians 'vrere balked of theii* re\eiige, for the 
barbarian army, fioin some cause, fell back at the very 
moment when Delphi seemed to be in its power, and 
hastily quitting the lands of Phociw, rejoined the main 
army on the I’oad to Atliens. Thcmrstocles had hurried 
back with the fleet from Aitemismin. He was awaie that 
the Spartans and PeloponneMaiis could not bo induced to 
abandon their seliish policy of defendiu ^2 the Isthmus only. 
Thei*e was no hope of making any further stand by land 
between Athens and the enemy. The city must be 
evacuated. Accordingly ho caused imi'iediaie orders to be 
issued, dhecting the whole population of Athens to remove, 
with, their families and whate\er else could be rescued, to 
some place of *^afety. The bulk of them passed oter to 
Sahimis The combined Greek fleet meantime remained at 
Salamis to cover the migration. Only the few m-Ijo, whether 
from sentituont or from tlesjuir, luul decidi'd to entrust 
their safety to the fortifications of the Acropolis, remained 
in the city. The Areopagus came energy ticiilly to the help 
of Themistocles in this crisis, a Fact tvhich was not forgotten. 
Any citizen who lacked the means lo ellect the removal 
was assisted thereto to the extent of eight •Imchmae^ but 
whether this tvas drawn fj*om the "[uiblic treasury oi* was 
voluntaiily disbursed by the members of the Areopagus 
is not certain. When, not later than the tenth day aft€r 
the capture of Tliermopylae, the Persian army united 
with the fleet at Phaleriim, the evacuation was already 
accomplished. 

§ 2. Upon the day on which the Greek fleet retired from 
Artemisium, the Persians crossed from Aphetae thither. 
On the next day they sailed to Thermopylae to view the 
battlefield. On the third day they return^ to Artemisium. 
As they had probably received instructions to make their 
arrival at Phiilerum coincide with that of Xerxes at Athens, 
they there remained inactive for three days more. On the 
seventh day they commenced the passage of the Eiiripu**', 
and in the coui’se of the ninth day they beached their 
whole fleet at Phalerum. Either upon that or the following 
day ^eir:^es presented himself before the walls of Athens, to 
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find them deserted. Entering the city,* he caused it to he 
sacked and fii-ed, thus tardily revenging the burning of 
Sardis twenty years before. The few inhabitants who had 
chosen to remain behind had retired to the Acropolis. As 
they declined to surrender upon the Great King’s summons, 
the latter proceeded to cairy the fortress by assault, after 
first firing and destroying its wooden fortifications by means 
of arrows carrying lighted tow. Even then the defendeis 
made a bi’ave resistance, nor were they vanquished until a 
number of the barbarians contrived to scale the cliff of the 
Acropolis at a point which had been left unguai-ded because 
of its supposed inaccessibility. The temples of the Acropolis 
shared the ruin of the rest of the city : even the Siicrcd 
olive-tree of Athene was burnt to the roots. Legend avers 
that within the course of the one night following the burnt 
stump shot forth a fresh shoot of a cubit in length — symbol 
of the speedy resurrection of the city from its ashes. 

Meantime the combined Greek fleet, still under the com- 
mand of Euzybiades, lay on the coast of Salanns, oil' the 
town of that name. On tho Isthmus adjoining was 
gathered the Greek land-army, busied with tho task of 
entrenching its position. The fleet now mustered in all 
three hundred and sixty-six sail, of which total the Athon- 
ians, despite their losses at Ai-temisium, again contniod to 
furnish two hundred.t Erom the Peloponnese and Aegina 
came a hundi-ed and nineteen. The Oorcyraeans did not 
come up, and from the whole Hellenic world in tho west 
there came but one ship, and that the ship of a volunteer. 
The Aegean Islanders, with a few inconsiderable exceptions, 
were ranged on the side of the Peiisians, and so formidable 

* The date -n ae exactly four months af tei the passage of the Hellespont. Calbados 
TV as Archon-Bponymus, and tho month was Septemher. 

t Viz , 180 manned by Athenians and 20 lent to the Ohaloidian cleniohs. The 
contingents were as follows : — The I.*atedaemonian8, 16 ; Oonnth, 40 , Sioyon, 15 ; 
Bmdaurus, 10; I’roezen, 6; llermione, 8. Total Peloponnesian sqiiadion, 89 
tnremes. Athons, 200 , Megara, 20 , Ambiacia, 7 ; 1 eucas, 3 , Aegma, 80 , Bxotiia, 7 ; 
Coos, 4 (including 2 penteoonteis) ; Naxos, 4 ; Ptyia, 2 ; Oythnos, 2 (one peiite- 
confcer) ; Melos, 2 pentoconteis ; biphnos and Seiiphoa, each one pontocontor; 
Phayllus of Cioton, 1. Total Bxtra-PeloponnesLm force, 270 tiiremcs and 7 
penteoonters. Giand Total, 859 tiiiemos and 7 pontecontois Aogina piesently 
sent up an additional squadron of 12 tiixomes, Loiunos and Tonos, one each ; thus 
mailing the total, at the date of the brittle, 880 sail 'i ho N<txiiin squadron had been 
despatched to join Xerxes, but refused to do so, Phayllus was a volunteei, Bx- 
cepting those here mentioned, and the Parians (who held aloof until the battle 
decided), all the Aegean Islanders sent then contingents to the aid of Xerxes, 
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t^as their combined muster that Herodotus declares it to 
have balanced all the heavy losses suffered by the attacking 
fleet since the day when first it reached Sepias. Now, as then, 
the war-vessels of Xerxes are alleged to have mustered 
one thousand two hunrlre<l and seven sail — outnumbering 
their antagonists by considerably more than three to one. 

§ 3. On healing that Athens was actually in tho hands 
of Xerxes, the Greek commanders, fearing to be cut off in 
the island, decided to retire in the night ensuing to the 
Isthmus, where they would be in more immediate touch 
with the land-army. Ko ju’otestations of Themistocles 
could avail to dissuade them iu tho first ineitlence of panic. 
But before nightfall there came to him an Athenian named 
Mnesiphilus, who insisted most emphatically that to show 
the least sign of cowardice now wouhl entail the demoral- 
isation and dispersal of the entire fleet. Encouraged anew 
by finding at least one man to corroborate his own belief, 
Themistocles persuaded Eurybiades once more to assemble 
the commanders, and proceeded again to point out the 
inevitable results of the proposed retreat. Such a retreat 
would mean the s-acriiiee of all those Athenians, mostly 
women and children, who had sought refuge in Siilamis. 
This perhaps was but a small thing in the eyes of the selfish 
Peloponnesian contingents, but it would involve also the 
occupation of Mtgara and Aegina by tlie invader, and 
the loss to the fit et of tho Megarian and Aeginetan con- 
tingents — moi*e than fifty Stiil. It would enable the Pei*sian 
land-army to advance as far as the Greek lines upon tho 
Isthmus, and would compel the Greek fleet to flght — if, 
indeed, it ever stayed to flght at all — in open water, where 
the superior numbei*s of tlieir assailants would have the 
fullest effect, Eurybiades listened with attention to 
Themistocles' arguments, but Adeimantus the Corinthian 
combatted them obstinately, and it was only by threatening 
to sail away with the entire Athenian contingent that 
Themistocles was able to carry his point. 

On the followdiig day Xerxes held a council of war to 
discuss the advisability of risking a general engagement by 
sea. Amongst all those summoned to the council only 
Artemisia, Queen of Halicarnassus, attempted to dissuade 
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him from the holder course : if he declined to fight, she 
pointed out, the Greek fleet would soon disperse 'for lack of 
provisions or from growing fear ; whereas if he hazarded a 
battle, he ran the risk of a defeat which would be fatal to 
his further progress. Xerxes complimented the queen on her 
perspicacity, but was the moi^e resolved to risk a battle in order 
to prove that her caution -was needless. He gave ordei's that a 
portion of the army should at once move towards the Isthmus, 
and that the fleet should stand in neaier towards Salamis 
This movement commenced in the late afternoon. 

§ 4. The nearer approach of the enemy was soon known 
to the Greeks, and their fears at once returned. The 
Athenians, Aeginetans, and Megavians naturally supported 
the recent decision of Eurybiades, but the rest of the fleet, 
having no such immediate interests involved, clamoured for 
retreat before it was too late, speciously declaring that 
such a course was demanded by the interests of their allies 
in the land-army at the Isthmus. The debate threatened 
to lead to a downright quarrel In this emergency 
Themistocles despatched by boat to the camp of Xerxes a 
trusted slave, by name Sicinnus, the tutor of his children, 
who made his way into the presence of Xerxes and delivered 
the following message : The commander of the Athenians, 
seeing that he prefers to see you victoiious rather than the 
Greeks, has sent me hither to toll yon that the Greeks are 
panic-stricken and about to fly. They have no common 
purpose to resist you, but if you attack them forthwith, 
you will find them fighting one with another.” Xerxes 
gave immediate orders for his fleet to come in yet nearer, 
so as to occupy the easteim channel between Salamis and 
Attica, while a division of two hundred Egyptian vessels 
was detached to do the like service in the western channel 
between Salamis and Megara.^ At the same time a large 
force of picked troops was landed upon the islet of 

* TLiamanoexivie is one of the difRcnlties in tbe narrative* it not ’being sufSciently 
clear whctlter this squadion xui&sed lonnd the noi tUei it side of the lidand along the 
co.ist of Attica, or lound the bonthom side. But thoro seems no loasouablo doubt 
that the latter 'vias the couise followed. 'Jho sfiiLulrou was probably meant to 
effect -what the squadion detached from Aphetao to ciicumnavigate Euboea (ch. iv , 
^ 0) liad failed to do — via., to pciss cuinpletoly lound the island and to come upon 
the lett wing anti rear of the Greek Ime vhen alreotly euga|Tod This C'rplnins why 
the Gieeks made then attack as soon as it was light, to anticipate the aiiival of the 
detached squadion, ^\l^Ul uuuld bo a m«ittoi of some houis. 
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Psyttalea at the entrance of the eastern channel, in readi- 
ness to destroy any survivors from the Greek vessels who 
might seek safety there. By these manoeuvres the whole 
Greek fleet, which was beached or anchored in the small 
bay where lay the town of Salamis, was caught in the Sinus 
ISleusinus as in a trap,"^ Themistocles had gained his 
point : the Greeks could no longer i etire. They had no 
choice but to hold their ground and light. 

In the meantime the Greek captains, unaware of the 
futility of further debate and still disputing as to the 
proper course of action, had compelled Eurybiades to call 
another council, and were arguing the case as hotly as 
ever. At this juncture Themxstocles received fiom an 
unexpected source the assurance that his plan had suc- 
ceeded. The news was brought by Aiistides, who had just 
crossed over from Aegina,j narrowly escaping seizure by 
the Persian squadron now moving round towaids the 
Mogaric channel. Themistocles conducted Aristides before 
1 he council, and bade him tell his news in person. In their 
dismay many of the assembled commanders refused to 
credit the word of even Aristides j but hard upon his arrival 
followed that of a Teuian vessel, a deserter from the Persian 
s^de, which corroboiMted his assertion and revealed besides 
the disposition of the whole Persian fleet. It remained 
only for the commanders to put the best face upon matters 
and to hearten their crews for the now inevitable struggle. 

§ 5. When day broke J the Greeks found the Persian 
fleet drawn up ready for battle. The disposition of the 
two fleets and the details of the action are obscure. 
Neither the splendidly poetical description of Aeschylus, 
nor the narrative, based on popular tradition, of Herodotus, 


* Tke movements of the fleet are thus desciibed in Heiodotus : ** The -western 
-winff put out and wheeled in the dixection of Salamis, and those who had been 
stationed of£ Ceos and Cjnobuia likewise put out> so that they occupied the whole 
channel as far as Munj chia.” This account is mexpliaible, because we do not know 
where “Ceos and Cjnobuia*’ were. They were cettamly not in the isLmd of 
Salamis Grote believes them to ha\e been on the Attic coast. The final lesult is 
certain : the mam stiein?thof the Peisians lay close under Aoptaleos over against 
the town of Salamis, while their left blocked the entry mto the Sinus Elousinus 
trom the south-east. 

t He had been recalled from exile (ch iv., $ 7), and had gone to Aegina doubtless 
with many others of the fuptl^ es from Athens. 

$ It was at the end of September, “ Fiobably the 27th or 28th,'’ says Holm* 
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enables us to obtain a clear idea of the light from a strategic 
point of view. The Athenians were stationed on the left 
of the Greek line, the Aeginetans and !Lacedaemonians on 
the right ; the Corinthians and lesser contingents in the 
centre. The Greek line was probably drawn up so that it 
faced eastwards towards the entrance of the strait and 
extended light aci^oss the channel from the town of 
Salamis to Mount Aegaleos on the Attic shore. The poet 
Aeschylus, who was present as a combatant at the battle, 
says in the Persae that the Great King ordered his captains 
mai'shall the close-packed fleet in three rows, to gutird 
the passages out and the navigable £ea-straits/’ It is pro- 
bable that tlie Phoenicians were posted, facing westwai’ds, 
between Pi^^fttalea and Mount Aegaleos; the Ionian 
squadron, which formed the division on the left, were 
probably stationed between Psyttalea and Salamis ; while 
the othex' contingents of the Great King extended from 
Psyttalea to the Peiraeus. From the hill of Aegaleos 
ovei-looking the bay Xerxes, seated on a throne, watched the 
struggle. The fighting began on the Greek left, where the 
Athenians encountered the Phoenicians, the most formid- 
able division of the enemy. In vain the Phoenicians strove 
to avoid the terrible ramming of their ships by the brazen 
beaks of the Athenian triremes ; in their endeavour to 
escape they caused confusion among the ships pressing 
up on theii’ rear ; the vessels became entangled with one 
another, and their very numbers proved an encumbrance 
in the narrow space. At this juncture the Aeginetans 
on the Greek I'ight, having broken through the Ionian 
division on the Pei'sian left, appear to have taken the 
stream of ships, some advancing and others Hying, on the 
flank, and to have won the day. What part the Corinthians 
played we do not know, but it is certainly only a malicious 
Athenian invention which tells us that Adeimantus and all 
the Corinthian ships fled, until they were turned back by a 
supernatural messengei’ when the battle was already won. 
From his thx’one on Aegaleos Xerxes looked down to see 
his mighty Armada routed, pursued, and to all intents 
annihilated by the handful of their antagonists. The bar- 
barians indeed surpassed themselves in courage; but, as 
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usually happens, courage without generalship proved use- 
less, Some vessels, probably a very large number, never- 
theless made good their escape, but the upshot of the 
battle was the destruction of Xerxes’ fleet, and with it 
many of the noblest Persians, including Ariabignes, son 
of Darius and half-brother of Xerxes. Artemisia, the 
Halicarnassian queen, for whose capture alive the Greeks 
offered a reward of a thousand drachmae, greatly dis- 
tinguished herself. Neither the King nor his army could 
bring help to the conquered, except to prevent the capture 
of vessels driven ashore, and so complete was the demoralisa- 
tion of the moment that Aristides, landing with a number 
of hoplites upon Psyttalea, cut down or captured every man 
of the Persian division which had been stationed there.^ The 
battle lasted until nightfall put an end to the vengeance of 
the victors. What was their loss we cannot say. It 
must have been heavy, for their enemy fought with notable 
bravery. Nevertheless, the victoiy was theirs, and in it 
were justified both the Naval Programme of the New 
Democracy and Themistocles, and also the i)romis© of the 
Delphic Apollo, as construed by Themistocles, that the 
Athenians should find safety in their wooden walls.” 

The Greeks themselves held the victory at Salamis to 
be the most significant event in their history, for to them 
it represented the triumph of liberty over the hated power 
of Oriental despotism. Periander and other Greeks were 
typical tyrants, but Xerxes was the tyrant for all time. 

§ 6. The victorious Greeks returned for the night to their 
anchorage. The next morning found them again on board 
their vessels, in readiness to renew the fight. But there was 
no enemy to meet them. The Persian vessels had disap- 
peared entirely, and even the land-army was in full retreat 
northward. Themistocles, to whom the escape of a single 
vessel was a disappointment, at once led the Greeks in pur- 
suit of their vanished foe. Having reached Andros, some 
eighty miles to the eastward, without sighting the fugitives, 
they then held a council of war. The Athenians were 

* The student should read, either in the original or in a good tianslation, the 
splendid passage m Aeschylus* Persoe, vv. 855—473, desciibxng the battle fiom first 
to last. Aeschylus was himself present as a oonibatant in the fight, as also was bis 
brother Ameimaa. 
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eager to hurry forward to the Hellespont, in order to destroy 
the bridges and so cut off the array under Xerxes from its 
communications with Persia ; but Eurybiades, and with him 
the majority of the captains of the fleet, who had no taste 
for such venturous aiid distant voyaging, found a specious 
plea for refusing to advance further. To cut the bridges, 
they argued, would be to keep in Europe the very foe whom 
they had so strenuously struggled to beat off. If Xeixes 
desired to letreat after the late disaster, better let him go 
and be rid cf him. Themi&tocles took the same view, and 
used his best eftbrts to check the enthusiasm of his country- 
men, urging that the wiser course would be to return at 
once to attenil to their faniilies and rebuild their city, and 
to postpone until the ensuing spring any action in the 
further parts of the Aegean. At the same time he sent 
another mess< nger ^ to Xerxes, warning him that the 
Greeks would destroy the bridges unless he (Tliemistocles) 
restrained them, and i^ointing out that as yet the road 
back to Persia lay open to the barbarians if they would 
but take it. 

The fleet returned to Salamis to dmde tho spoil and to 
award the meed of valour to those who had done most 
bravely in the battle. So gi*eat was the spoil tlui!-t the tithe 
of it was enough to provide, as an offering to the Delphic 
.Ajw^llo, a brazen statue eighteen feet in height. The awards 
of merit were three — one for tlie contingent, one for the 
individual, and one for the commander, -who had done the 
best service. Eaeli award being determined by ballot, a 
humoi'OUH result was seen in the voting for the prize last 
named ; for each commander was found to have voted for 
himself as the recipient of the first prize. All, however, 
agreed in naming Themistocle.s as second in merit. The 
prizes for individual prowess fell, the first to Polycritus of 
Aegina, the second to the Athenian Ameinias of Pallene, 
Similarly, in the award for the most distinguished contin- 
gent, Aegina was placed first and Athens second. 

It is easy to see in this adjudication the working of that 
same jealousy which had already led the Greeks at 
Artemisium to refuse to obey the command of Athens. 

* The name is vanonsly given as Siomnus (§ 4), or Amaces* 
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Even the Spartans were ashamed of the result, and sought 
to redeem it by according to Themistocles a public invitation 
to visit Sparta, where they received him with unparalleled 
honours, Unhappily tliis belated recognition of their 
admirals merits, so far from healing the wounded vanity of 
the Athenians at lai'ge, only served to render Themistocles 
an object of distrust and jealousy, feelings which found 
effect at the elections to tho Board of Strategi in the very 
next year, when the leader of the New Democracy was 
superseded by his old antagonists, Aristides and Xan- 
thippus, 

§ 7. By the evening of the fatal battle of Salamis, 
Xerxes had made up his mind that Greece was not a safe 
place for tho Great King. There still remained to him a 
fleet much superior in numbers to that of the Greeks ; but 
to risk a second battle was never his intention It was 
therefore only to save appearances that he summoned a 
council upon the same evening and pretended to weigh the 
various pi’oposals of his captains. Now Mardonius, as 
having been mainly instrumental in bringing Xerxes into 
Crreeoe, was aware that he would suffer for his mastei's 
blunders or misfortunes so soon as fear left in Xerxes* mind 
any room for the feelings of anger and spite, and was pro- 
bably confident that he could achieve belter results when rid 
of the presence of the king. Accordingly he made use of 
the monarch's fears to save his own head and obtain a free 
hand, suggesting that Xerxes should i*eturn to Asia and 
leave Mai'donius behind with a picked army of his own 
selection. He undertook on these conditions to complete 
the conquest of Greece. The fleet he did not need. It 
must go at once to the Hellespont to safeguard the bridges. 
Artemisia seconded the plan with the remark that if 
Mardonius succeeded it would be well, and if not, it was of 
no moment, seeing that the Great King himself was safe. 
This being the Gi'cat King’s own private opinion he accepted 
the suggestion with alacrity. The same night the residue of 
his vessels sailed away for the Hellespont. At the same 
time ordexs were issued for the recall of the division lately 
sent overland towards the Isthmus. A few houi's later the 
whole army broke up from its camp beneath Aegaleos, and 
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retreated with all speed towards Thessaly, for Xerxes seeu^s 
to have expected that the Greeks on the Isthmus would at 
once advance to the attack. There presently came to him 
the message of Themistoeles relative to the pioposul to 
destroy the bridges. This message precipitated his retreat. 
It w^as not until he w’as safely back in Tliessaly and iid of 
the fear that Thermopylae might be closed against him, that 
he halted to make arrangements for leaving Mardonius 
behind. 

About the same date the Greeks assembled at the Isthmus 
abandoned the fortifications which they had aliiicst com- 
pleted, and dispersed to their several homes. They found 
an excuse in the occurrence of a partial eclipse of the sun,'^ 
but their real reason was doubtless the secret hope that the 
fortifications w’ould no longer be rccjuired. 

§ 8 Arrived in Thessaly, Xerxes felt himself entitled to 
pause for sufiiciently lung a time to enable !Muitloniius to 
select the thiee hundred thousand troops with which he 
undertook to reduce Greece in the ensuing year. The bulk 
of these were native Persians, Sacae, Modes, and Baoiiians, 
together with the Immortals.’^ But lest the Great King 
should come to grief upon the homeward journey through 
Thrace with no other force than tho half-million or so of 
his less ledoubtahle troops, a di virion of sixty thousand of 
Mardonius’ army w’as detached under Auabazus to escoit 
Xerxes as far as the Hellespont. The king now’ lesumeil 
his retreat at a speed w’hich ida^’-ed havoc with his followers. 
If we are to believe Aeschylus, the miseries of the march 
wore parallel to those of Napoleon’s f«iiiioiis retreat from 
Moscow. There was no commissariat, no depots of stores, 
and the country had not yet recovered from tho exhaustion 
caused by victualling the aimy on its outward march some 
five months earlier. Thousands died of stai'vation, and 
many more were frozen to death in the frosts of an early 
Thiacian winter. Many, too, w’ere drowned in tlie passage 
of the Strymon, and the Thracian tribes seized tho oppor- 
tunity to harass the fugitivos.f Six wrecks after leaving 

• Ihe eclipso occurred on October 2, within four or five days of the battle of 
Salamis. 

t The retreat U described in Aeschylus, Perww, vv. 484—616. 
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Thessaly Xerxes reached the Hellespont. Storms had 
already destroyed the bridges there, but the fleet was in 
readiness to put him across to the Asiatic shore. Artabazus 
now turned back, to find the spirit of revolt spreading rapidly 
in Thrace and Macedonia. The peninsula of Ohalcidice 
openly defied him. Late though it was, Az'tabazus felt it 
needful to make an example of the rebels. He speedily took 
and sacked Olynthus, where he installed a despot by the 
name of Oistobulus. Next attacking Potidaea, he found 
himself reduced to the slow methods of a siege, and that too 
from one side of the town only. As he had no fleet, his 
labour was lost. He abandoned the siege, and returned to 
Thessaly, having lost one-third of his division. This was in 
the early spring of 47 9 B.o 

§ 9. Momentous as w’ere the direct results of the battle 
of Salamis — the flight of Xerxes with the greater portion 
of his land-army, the disappearance of the Persian flag 
from the western and central waters of the Aegean, the 
liberation of the weslei'n islanders — ^not less momentous 
were its indirect I’esults. At Salamis the naval policy of 
Themistocles had been tested to the utmost, and had come 
through the ordeal in triumph. Henceforward the Athenians 
were to be a naval power, the greatest in Grecian history. 
Their noble deeds at Salamis shamed even the lonians into 
emulation, and led to another Ionic revolt, which defied 
Persia for the best part of a century. Their victory called 
into being a great Empire. It set up Athens as the con- 
fessed rival of Sparta, and laid the seeds of a division which 
ultimately ruined Greece. And the sole author of all these 
mighty results was the half-alien Themistocles, leading a 
people that was now, for the first and last time * in history, 
homeless and cast out from its immemorial seat. 

The criticism of Thucydides f that “ the barbarian had no 
one but himsell to blame for his ill-success is a complete 
summary of the facts. The best portion of Xerxes’ arma- 
ment was certainly his navy ; but not only did he not make 
any material use of it, but he sent it away at the very first 

* This T«mark include, of course, the second evacaation of Attica in the next 
year. See ch, vi , § 2, 

t Ihuc., i. 69 ; ** T&v ^dpPapou aurhv mpX avr^ rd, 
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reverse. The bad generalship which caused him to fling 
away twenty thousand of his best soldiers at Tlieimopylae 
made him similarly hazard the safety of his fleet by engaging 
in wateis too nari’ow for its movements. He had not the 
courage to withstand a single reverse. Adding to these 
facts the ineiiicient training of the motley i-abble of his 
infantry, and the inferiority of their weapons and armour 
as compared with those of the Greeks, it is not suipri.sing 
that the campaign resulted as it did. Indeed, the few suc- 
cesses which XcrxiS did achieve were due rather to the 
treacheiy, jealouijies, and sellisliness of the Greeks than to 
any merit of his own. A moie generous policy on the part 
of Sparta, and a more united effort on the part of the Greeks 
at large, might have prevented the Persians fiom ever 
reaching ThessaU^, and would assuredly have checked them 
entirely at jSiount Oeta. 



CHAPTJEft VI. 

PLATAEA ANn MYCAL.E. 

§ 1. Thte A-thenlans Re-occupy Atliens . Marclonius Endeavours to 
Purchase their Submission. — § 2. Alarm at Spaita: Second Occui>atioii 
of Athens by the T*ersians. — § 3. Second, Embassy to tlie Athenians 
the Spartans March to the Isthmus. — § 4. Muster of the Greeks at 
Plataea (Plan> : Eirst I'osition of the Armies * Cavalry Battle of 
Erythrae. — § 5. Second I'osition of the Aimies * Mardonius i*esolvos 
to Fight. — § 6. Alexander betrays the Plans of Mardonius to the 
Greeks . the Greeks resolve to Retire . Third Position of the Greeks. 
— § 7. Battle of Plataea. — § 8. Submission of Thebes : Bistiibution of 
the Spoil. — § 9. Movements of the Persian and Gieek Kavies . Battle 
of Mycale. 

§ 1. The fact tliat Mardonius and a large Pei&ian army 
1 emained in Thessaly %vas of coui*se known to all the Oreeks, 
but it does not ajipear to have led them to take further 
measures for their stifety. The fortification of the Isthmus 
was still unfinished, but throughout the wintei' nothing was 
done towards its completion. In fact, it was not completed 
when Mardonius again entei'ed Attica in the following 
July. [Nothing but the actual prtscnce of peiil could x'ouse 
the [Peloponnesian Greeks to activity. 

The Athenians in the meantime had returned to their 
i-uined homes and had commenced to rebuild them. The 
year bad been calamitous to them, not in point of direct 
damage only, but because it had robbed them also of the 
wherewithal to sow their fields for the next harvest. 

It had more than once been suggested to SZerxes that 
the most efifeotive method of conquering Greece was to be 
found in judicious bribery. The unanimity which had 
brought formidable forces to Salamis and to the Isthmus 
was but a transitory sentiment, and had Xerxes not been 
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In ^avai a iiiiiTV to obtain liis laurels lie n»iglit cassily 
have clitearmeu uIl xohibtaiico. The feai\s of the tJxeeks oiild 
have been revived by JeLij% their jealoufties might have 
been aggra\atod by bi*i»iery; and medium, or the tsu.spicioii 
of medisin, would have resulted m tlio bieak-up of both 
their ileet and their aimy, >Sneh had been tlie a<lviec of 
ArteiiiiMa and JJoinaratns, but the valour of Xerxes lacked 
that belter half whieh is disci eiion, Mardoniusy however, 
had laid this advice to heart : he determined to try 
whether intiigne could buceeed vhere force liad failed, and 
he made his first overtures to the Athenians. The At heniaus 
had suffered so much from »Spai-tan remis^^ncss that there 
seemed good reason* for supposing that they would not 
1 eject any reasonable teims. 

Tlie agent of Mardonius in this matter was Alexander. 
King of Maccdon, the same who bad alieady ‘ wariio<l the 
C4ie?ks against the futility of their design to occupy Tempo. 
^Vlexaiider ofleied them, on the x?art of the Great Kii^g, not 
subjection, but alliance on equal terms. Xot merely the 
♦soil of Attica would be restored to tbeiu, but they should 
sliare in the conquest of the Peloj>onne^sus. 

Bui the Athenians s*ad Xo. \V(‘ do not hear that a 
single voice supjiorled Alexander’s plea. With eveiy thing 
to gain and nothing to lose except their honour, they ffatly 
declined jMardonius oft'ia*. They knew to th* ir co'-t, they 
said, all that they had to feai*, but they chd not fear it. 
There should ]»e no alliance between Athene and Xerxes 
while there was a sun in heaven. 

§ 2. The mifc^sion of Alexander had been early known 
through the Peloxionnese, as he jirobably intended that it 
should. It awoke the liveliest ax)prehensions at Sparta, 
whence were instantly desx>atchod ambassadors to counter- 
act the diplomacy of Alexander. Their first argument was 
in characteristically bail taste : Athens had been the initial 
cause of all the trouble with Persia, and had tlierefore no 
right now to leave m the lurch those upon whom she had 
herself brought trouble. Next they ax»pealcd to the 
Athenians’ sense of patriotism, and warned them against the 
faithlessness of tyrants and barbarians. Finally they made 


* Al)Ove, ch. IV ,, § 0, 
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the moie practical offer to house and support the 'wives and 
iamilies of the Athenians, if need should bo, so long as 
Athens remained loyal to the cause of Greece. But it is to 
be observed that they made no pledge -which would have 
bound them to send a single hoplite beyond the Isthmus. 
Sparta meant to secure the help of Athens, hut she did 
not intend to ri^bk anything in defending Attica. 

The reply of the Athenians to Alexander reassuied the 
envoys, to whom was moreover given the more paiticular 
answer that the Athenians would not bctiay the caui>e of 
the Greeks. They thanked the envoys for the offer of an 
asylum in case of need, but intimated that they expected 
Sparta to save herself that tiouble by using her best effoits 
to pi event its necessity. They expected the Poloponnosian 
Gie^ks to defend Attica in the future as Athens had 
defended the Peloponnese in the past. 

The diplomacy of Maidonius had piofited him nothing 
at Athens. He had, howevex', used it elsewheio to vemevo 
any lurking scruples in the minds of those of the Greeks 
who were already at his command, by formally consulting 
a number of the minor oiacles of Central Giecco — Lebadea, 
Abae, and others — as if to show that he, too, relied upon the 
gods of Greece. He did not consult the Delphic Apollo 
On hearing that the Athenians were still defiant, he at 
length put his army on the march, hurrying direct across 
Boeotia in the hope of overtaking them before they could 
again evacuate their city. It was in vain that the Thebans 
urged him to halt iii Boeotia and try what could be done 
by diplomatic moans amongst the Peloponncvsian Greeks, 
who were now again mustering in hot haste to the Isthmus 
and fe\eri&hly pushing forward the completion of the 
defensive works tliei^e. He pressed forward to the gates of 
Athens, only to find that he was after all too late. The 
whole population of the city was once more lotlged in 
kSalamis, and as he had no fleet wherewith to pursue them 
thithei*, he was balked of his revenge. The Persians entered 
Athens for the second time just ton n.onths after tho entry 
of Xerxes (July 479 b c.). 

§ 3. Mardonius* wisest plan perhaps would have been 
instantly to send forward the bulk of his army to tho 
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Wall, tltaaiuiiig ix\ Attica only i-ncli a i\>roe a-^ 
would ensure him agaiiisi the cutiiiig of Li^ Commuai- 
cations, lie had \Mth him somethii g like o 50 , 0 u 0 men 
— a force amply suliicient, fur the S[;ai.tans certainly, and 
j>rohably al.'-o the majority of the rest of tlio Peloiionncsian 
CticoIvS, Lad not yet even started for tlio Isthmus, and tho 
wall was as yet unlinishcd, as well as iiicomplett ly manned, 
while the Argivos were pledged to obstruct the aj^pruach of 
the Spaitaiis whenever it should occur. Sui^h a bold course, 
if successful, would have bioken the re^Mance and rlo— 
troyed the colu^vion of the Greek land-fore* s, and if it failed, 
lb would have left Maruonius bo worse c. if than now he was. 
luit Mar*loi]ius WAis no g«meral. llo pivfeiied once again 
to try Ills skill as a diplomat, and sent a second envoy, a 
Ilollospontii.e Gieok named Miuycliides, to neat with the 
Athenians, Again he failed. One senator indeed, Ljcidas, 
\euiuie<l to suggC'sb that the Persians’ otfer was W'orth coii- 
shlcraiion. but the people, frenzied ]y their second exile, stoneo 
him on the spot, and their women dealt in the Stime fashion 
with his wife and childion. Mardunius wasted time in 
completing wdth elaborate care the destruction of the 
pmovious year ; not- one stone of Athens, or of the Attic 
villages, wws left slamhng upon another. 

But he had lost his opporuimiy, \VluIc lie was ventliig 
his malice throughout the length and la* adih of Attica, the 
Peloponnesians had gathered to the Isthmus and completed 
the long-delayrd wmII. On the lirst news of Mardonius’ 
ajiproach the Athenians hml sent to Spaita an urgent 
reiiuest that the Si^artans would come to tho rescue and 
save Attica from this second invasion. But the Spartans 
did not como. Tho Ephors had taken tare, on the occasion 
of the late embassy to Athens, not to commit themselves to 
any sucli risk, and they had no intention of lighting if tliey 
could avoid it, except for tho security of the Peloponnesus. 
As before they Inul on Iw^o occasions found a ceremonial 
excuse for hokling back, so now*^ they pleaded the iucidonce 
of tho festival of the Ifyacinthia as aii excuse for not 
taking the field. Then came the new's that the Athenians 
were in Salamis, their country in the hands of the enemy, 

* See abo'vc, ch, U., § 8, and ch. iv., § 8. 
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and with it came othex' envoys from the Athenians, from 
Plataea, and from Megara, urging onco more the duty of 
striking at least one blow for Attica and redeeming the 
pledge, moral if not verbal, under which Athens had 
refused to desert the cause of liberty. But it was only 
on the tenth when at last the envoys wei'o on tho 

point of departure with the threat that Athens would 
now make for herself what teims she could, seeing that her 
allies would lend her no help, that the Ephors revealed tho 
fact that forty thon^^and Lacedaemonian ' troops were already 
■well on the march towards the Isthmus. The despatch of 
this force was duo to the suggestions of Chilous of Tegea, 
who pointed out to the Ephois that they must at least keep 
on good tei'ms witlx the Athenians, for otlierwise the 
Athenian fleet would he put at Maidonius' sei'vice and 
1 herewith the Isthmian Wall would cease to be tenalde. 
The sending of the foi’ce in secx*et was prompted by the fear 
that the Argives might obtain infoimation ot its movements, 
and, according to their bond, might obstruct its noithward 
maich. 

§ 4. Mardonins now decided to fall hack ui^oxi Boeotia, 
wlicre he would he in a friendly country, assured of his 
communications and supplies, and on ground bettor suited 
for the employment of his cavalry. lie withdrew to the 
river Asopus, beyond Hysiae, on the left (northern) bank of 
which river he entrenched his army within a camp of which 
the area exceeded one square mile and a half. 

At last the Spartans had taken the held, and iii such 
force as had never been seen Tefore, Hard after them 
followed the levies of half a dozen Peloponnesian states. 
Greece nevtr made such a muster before or after.f The 


* Ihe foico consihtea of fi'vo thouj^and Si‘iiiii«itae, each with P.a\on afctcinLiiat 
helo^B. On no other kiio^vn occjision did bo huge a foico of Si)artanR take tho field 
at once. 

t Heiodotob gives tho o'^actnuinhois asaillowb . Sjiaita, 5,000 Spaitmtao and '*,000 
leiiooGi (hopjites), with 30,000 holots (light-arnied) , Athojih, 8,000 , Coiinth, 6,000 , 
Megaia, 3,000 , Sicyon, 3,000 ; Tegea, 1,500 ; lioezen, 1,000 , FhUua, 1,000 , EpidauruH, 
800, Lcucort and Anactounni, bOO; Oichomcnns, COO; Flataea, COO; Eiotiia and 
Styia, COO , Ambiacia, 500 , Aegina, 500 ; Mycenae and Tiryns. 400 ; Chalcie, 400 ; 
Hemione, 800 ; Potidaoa, 800 * Leproiim, 200 ; Pale (Cephiilenia), 200. Total, 88,700 
heavy-anned hophtes and 85,000 light^nuod Add 84,500 light-armed troops of 
other than T acodaemonian states, togetliei with 1,800 'Ihospians, making a total of 
ail arms of 110,000 men, 1 hero -was no cav airy. 
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whole was imJer the command of the Spartan 
Paufaaiiias, 

Alter a brief hali at the Mlimus to await the up-coming 
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' ' , Greeks Atheniaws — 
< »' Spartans " 

" Others -- 
Persians 


1 Slciio uf Ca-%aliy Battle and Bl ith >* Ma-i^tiuo 

2 .Spnng of Gaigarhu 

3 ."•Lcne of Death of AfaidoniuB 
4* Pass ot BiyOicenbaLie. 

5 'Iho^lBlaud.*’ 

of other contingonis, Pausanias advanced to Elensis, where 
ho was joined by the eight thousand Athenian hoplites 

* On the death of the Agiad King LeonuLw at ^Tieiuiopjlae, the next heu, 
Plolstaruhna, hemg a minor, Oleonibiotus, hiother of Loomda'S, became prodicu 9 f or 
regent. It was he who commanded the land-army a'^sembled at the Isthinns at the 
date of Halamia. lie djing m the same year, the regency devolved njion his son 
PanhiUiiaK, who retained it till the year 4tjS b.c,, when the iighlfnl heir of Leonidai., 
Pleibtarchna, bucceoded and icigned ten jaira (4«*R— 40S i*x). Ihe 
kiimahip romainetl ii] the haudb yf Lcotj chides until the j an b,vj. 
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Hn<ler the coummiid of Aristides. Thence ho crossed Mount 
Oithaeron by tlie pass known as Dryoscephalae, and ad- 
vancing to Er\lhrae, took up a position on the hills 
o^erl^)oking the \ alley of the Asopus and the Persian camp. 
Tl\e light ^^ing, the post of honour, was taken by the 
Lace(la**inoni.*in and 'regealau troops, the left by the Alhe- 
niaiis, next to ivhuiu came the contingents (if Aogiun, 
Megaia, and Plataea, The ic-L of tlie allies lormcd the 
cculro. It vas m this order that the Circeks ultiuiately 
engaged. 

Hostilities eonnnrnied with an attack in force by 
■Mardonius’ cavalry. It liappened that that portion of the 
left centre tvhere stood the throe thousand Megaiians lay 
on lower ground than the rest of the Greek line. Itere 
accordingly the Persians made their attack. The Megarians 
stootl their ground brately, but w'cre compelled to send to 
Paustinias for help. IS"ono of the Peloponnesian Greeks 
had much exi»erience of lighting against cavaliy, so that when 
Pausanias dtchiiod to ri^k the lives of his own men, the 
rest of the Peloponnesians w’Oie quick to follow his example. 
Here again tlie Athenians came to the rescue, sending up 
to aid the Megarians Olympiodorus witli eight hundied 
picked ho2>lites and a company of nrclieis. The enemy, 
houover, ccntiiiued to attack ince'-santly until a chance blow 
w’'Oundetl the horse of their leader ]\lasistius and caused 
him to be thiwvn and slain. After a biave but abortive 
effort to recover the coipse, the Persians at last drew off. 

§ 5. Pausanias now moved dowm from the lulls to the 
lower ground wostw^uid, taking up a second position between 
the i*oad from Thebes to Plataea on the left and the spiing 
of Gargaphia on the right. life object appears to have 
been to obtain a belter supply of water, but the result of 
the movement w^asto make the entire arm}’ dependent upon 
the solitary source of Gargaphia on the extreme right. It 
was perhaps not entirely by accident that theLacedaomonians 
had the advantage of the position neaiest to the stream. 
The Persian cavalry prevented the Greeks from watering 
at the Asopus. The Persian infantry had responded to 
Pausanias' change of position by moving higher up the 
river and putting it between themselves and iho Greeks, 
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C^onvoys of provisions cor tinned tox^e ith Iho Greeks from ll o 
Ii?thmirs by wny of iJiyoseojLalae, 

Mardomus army, a> aiTan,i>t<.l in Little older, Lad tLo 
native Persians on the left %\iiieL i'aeel tiie Sputans 

and lu lir> iLmkm^ iLe of <L(n^^ r. The ic.-t of 

Lis A'-aitic tio(>]j^ eunfi'onted the Greek ceiiiie. On Lr^ 
light, over agaiii'-t the Athenian^, Ae^^nietaiis, Mtgariaiis, 
and Plataoans, lay the infwii.tr\ of the medi/iiig Gieeiis — the 
tribes of NoilLern Greece and Turaee an*! !5Lie:;duma, the 
Locrians, Plioeians, and Poiotiaii^. In all he Lid, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, iip\^ards of 030jrh> men, iuchiding u 
niiiiiber of >npeiL cavalry, \\Ii re\\ith to meet tiio Grecian 
total of llUjOilO, of whom tady ti tLmd w ore regulais and 
none nnre cavahy. 

Fur more than a weik did the two rrinio^i tLu> Ik facing 
each other idly, both commanders alleging that it was 
impos&ible to obtain omens of good augury fur the aitatdc. 
Day after day the Persian hor^e haias>ed" thi* Greeks at 
one or other point, but neither general had the genius to 
make a deci'-ho movement At length, on the suggestion 
of Timitgenidas, a Theban, Mardouius ^seizetl the [ui.ss of 
Diyosct-plialae, and tliu*^ cut oil from the Greeks all further 
supplies and reiiitorcements from that diiection. 

!i[ardouius no*v 1 elievel that he was lu a p(»sliion to 
make a general atttick. If he had been a capable otlieor he 
would have soon that his 1»efci plan "wa^ simply to wait until 
lack of supplies should foi'ce Ins antagonist to attack or to 
retire. Put Mardouius was too proutl for such a eoiu*se, 
and moroovei*, he was confident that l>y studiiais reverence 
paid and sacrifices oftered to the gods of Grei-ce he had 
earned as good a title as any Greek to the favour of, those 
divinities. On the twelfth day he resolved to risk a battle. 

§ 6. In the night following, Alesiaiider of Macedonia, the 
same who had lately acted as Mardunins’ envoy to the 
Athenians, made his way to the Greek lines and warned 
Paiisanias of the impending attack. It was to occur on the 
morrow, he dechtrLd; but even if it did not, yet the Gieeks 
must stand their ground, for the Persian army had provisions 

* ProbaWJy tho totxl on eithoi Bwto w but u c cannot hou far. 

c n it’ca I a\c tcdr<et3 it In as lo\v as IfsOOO on each side — n nch too few. 
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veinaiiiiiii| for only a fe\\ days more. The message, although 
1*1 ohal *ly untrue — for Thebes was immediately in Mardonius’ 
rear — gave o(‘(*a>iou to P*iusanias fur a secoxul oxhilation of 
very uiiMddierly Tt has been said that the 

Laeeilai uiuiiLius, bt*itiuiied on the Greek right — a position 
whieh they hud eLdmed to take in virtue of their hegemony 
ill the war and winch they wwdd liave legaided it as an 
insult fur any otlier stale to iLnm — were confionted by tlie 
native Peit-ians, the llower of Maidonius^ leen, Now 
the reputation of these Persians was de.-erwdly higli, and 
Pansanias, like the rest of tho Greeks, wis fully alive to 
the reason why they had been siaiiontd opposite to the 
Lacedaimionian tioops. On hearing that the battle would 
eomineuce with the coming djiwn he s-ciat w’ord to Axistides, 
the eommantler of the Athenian force, suggesting that 
tlie Spartans and Athenians should change places; tho 
.Vilienians, he naiviiy remarked, had alieady met the 
Jka>ians at Marathon and were the better able to deal 
with th* ni now. The Athenians were delighted thus to 
(»btam the eoxeted ix>st of honour, and the two wings 
changed places under cover of the daiknoss. But at day- 
break the inaiianirro was immediately discovered and 
announced to Mardonins, who x’etorteJ by executing a 
similar interchange of his own left and right. Pausanias 
thus found himself no longer in the place of honour, while 
ho had still to fac*e the same adv ersarics as before. If tbe 
assembled Gretks had had any doubts of his motive in 
suggi'^tiiig the late movement, these doubts disappeared 
wlu^n Pausanias was seen to reveivse it, retuiaiing to his old 
place on the right wing and sending back the Athenians 
to tin' left. Whereupon Mardonius did exactlj’’ the 
same, and the tw^o lines w’ere once more in their original 
positions. 

But JMardonius allowed the day to pass without the 
lu'oinised battle, although his cavalry again came into 
action, annoying the Greeks with incessant dischai’gcs of 
arrows. What was of greater moment, they choked up the 
spring of Gargajiiia, Urns depiiving the Greeks of their 
only means of wMtenng. 

Tlio choking up of Gargaphia, following upon the inter- 
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rnption of all snp]ilies from the rear, now made retreat 
iniperalive. The Greek gL*norali> reholved to fall back 
lo^^arJf5 Platoea, and to take up a new pcj-itiou — tht*iv 
third — at a t-pit i^iome little di>iaiK*e to the north of that 
town, ^Abere two afHueiits of the ii\er Oeroe almo>t 
suiTOiimlLd a consideiahle exteni of level gruuiMl, thence 
known a>. tlio Lslaiid."’ To the of the Grcek-^, who 

constituted tht? centre of V o lii.e. ijii- deci-iun came 
gratefulh* Tlieir courage, never great, liad hem 

considerably lepi^-ened by tlm cvoni- ot the jm- 1 elevtn dats, 
by the constant. >tra.in, and by tht* manifest dilljLnce of 
their leadens the h^pailaii?. Tiny .u once nioViMl oil, nor 
did they halt until .'-afely under the very ’v\ails of Platuea, 
at least a mile further to the houth tlxaii the spot appointed 
for theii* position. In plain language, they ran away. 
jMeantime the retreat of the wmgs had bien delayed. The 
Athenians on the left were strongly siispicioms that the 
regent intended some treachery, and therefoi-o refused to 
move until the right wing also moved. But the right ving 
•was delayed by the obstinate rtfiisal of one of its captains, 
Amompharetus, to be a imriy to any retreat, fi \^ils all 
hut daybreak when at length Pausanias maiched away 
with the rest of the LacedaeaiC'iiian companies. Thei’enpon 
the Athenians* also retired, and the two wings hurried 
forwaid to le.-ume their several places in lino with tin* 
couti'o, which they believed to be aw\aiting them in the 
‘^Island.” Amompharetus, finding himself thus deserted, 
presently followed suit. But before the retreating forces 
had come near to their appointed stations the dawn broke 
and the Persians saw that their enemy was gone ; and 
when, a few minutes later, their v.inguard dashcMl across 
the Asopus in pursuit, all that could be seen wms the Greek 
right wing moving towards the crest of a low ridge of hills 
ill hasty and disordered retreat towards Plataea. 

§ 7. The giund army of Greece w’as to all appearance 
lost. The centre had vanished entiredj', tlie two wings were 
far apart and hidden from each other's view. All alike 
w^ero in retreat. There w^as no line, no cohesion, to all 
appearance no courage. And withal they w'cro Jaded with 
a. night's wakefulness, waterless and possibly in pari 
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fooclless, without cavalry, and even when concentiated they 
were but one to every three of their enemies. Mardonius 
felt that his triumph was come, and like a bad general ho 
grasped at it too soon, lie should have kept his men in 
hand and pursued his enemy with caution and in good 
order. He did neither : he allowed his whole force to dash 
forward pele-7nale^ as if the battle were alieady won. The 
Boeotians and other Cr reek tro^jps which formed his right 
wing followed in the track of the Athenians, but seemingly 
the whole mass of the Asiatic troops pressed moie or less 
energetically after the Lacedaemonians, who were still in 
sight. And now, when the need came upon him, 
Pausanias recovered his courage. Halting and facing his 
men about, he i*i’oceeded quietly to offer the usual sacrifice 
before engaging. His position was upon the brow of a 
slope. As the enemy, the same native Persians whom ho 
had so droadevl, came up in disorder, they planted in the 
ground their wicker shields and from behind these discharged 
showers of arrows upon the Lacedaemonians. In the 
exultation of their imagined victory they formed into no 
sort of order. Suddenly — for Pausanias had at last obtained 
the omens he desired — the Spartans ceased to stand at bay ; 
they charged down the hill and into the crowds of breathless 
Asiatics below. The Persians fought their bravest in vain 
against the mail armour and long si)ears and solid ranks of 
the hoplites. Mardonins fell, killed by a stone, and at his 
fall they broke and fled. The rout of the van threw into 
confusion the thousands who were straggling up behind 
them, and in a few shoi*t minutes the whole crowd of 
Asiatics was in full flight to the camp, the terrible lioplites 
at its heels. 

In the meantime tlie Athenians, retiring at some distance 
to the left along lower ground, and unaware of the predica- 
ment of Pausanias, found themselves pursued by the fifty 
thousand mcdizing Greeks. They faced round and awaited 
the charge. The Thebans, always foremost in their support 
of Persia, accepted the challenge and fought bravely, but 
leceiving no support from their comrades they, too, were 
present y routed, lea%ing three hundred doad behind. As 
the Athenians advanced the whole force hefoie them turned 
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find ilod towards llie A'^op^ls without further resistance. 
The battle was won. Of the centre of the Greek army 
only the contingeiit of the IVIogarians cauio into action. 
For when the ne^^s came to the centre as it lay before 
Platuea, aiiiiouiicing already that Pausauias w'as victorious, 
the ^\holo number dashed buck, in the hope of earnnig some 
small sliare in the glory, or at least of concealing tlieir own 
cowardice. In this way the INJegarians, preNsing forward 
on the left to come up with the Athenians, fell in with the 
Boeotian horse. tSix hundred M(»garians w-ero cub clown, 
but no man recked of it.’^ 

The victorious Athenians huiriLd after the Hying enemy, 
to find the Lacedaemuiiians already assaulting the Persian 
camp- Ijy their help the entrenchments were quickly 
carried, and therewith the Asiatics c< a.^ed to struggle 
The battle became a slaughter. Artabazus, indeed, w’ho 
had all along been averse to a battle, had fled from the 
field so scon as ever he saw the turn of foituno, carrying 
with him his column of forty thousand men ; and hastening 
past Thebes, made lus w^ay across Thessaly lieforo oven the 
rumour of wdiat had occurred could overtake him. He 
ultimately brought his whole culumn back to Asia. But 
of the remaiiiiug 200,000 Asiatic troops Yve are told that 
there surviied but 3,000 men These hgures are of cour'e 
incredible, but w'e must believe that the do.ith-ioll ivas 
enormous. The losses of the viotois may be gatln red from 
the fact tliat of the Spartiates there fell but 91, of the 
Athenians only 52, of the Tegeatans (who tirsb forced their 
way into the camp) only 16.^ As for the helots and 
perioeci. the Megarians, and such as they, no one tioubleil 
about their loss, wliothtr it was small or gi*eat (ith of 
Eoeclromion, [• 479 b.c ). 

§ 8. Ten days after the battle Pausanias marched to 
Thebes and demanded the suri'eiicler of those Thebans who 
had been most active in aiding the Persians. The demand 
w’as complied with after some delay : one of the leadei'S 
escaped, but the remainder were earned off to C’orinth and 

* The grand total of the Gicok low ^\a3 thirteen hnndieU and os leoQidcd 

on the monuments eiec*teil on tho field* 

t Sejiton l>ci. 
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there executed without trial. No further steps were taken 
against those Greeks who had medized. 

The viotoiy of Plataea was commemorated by an annual 
saciifice in honour of those who had fallen, and a five-yearly 
festival on the field. The Plataeans were solemnly 
named stewards of the saciifice and festival, and the 
assembled Greeks declared the town and its people to bo 
under the peculiar protection of heaven and secure against 
all molestation.! This freed them from acknowledging the 
supremacy of Thebe.s. Out of the enormous .spoil of the 
Persian camp thei’e were set apait eighty talents wheroivith 
to build a commemorative temple at Plataea. A tithe was 
apportioned to the Delphic Apollo,! and other shares to the 
Olympic Zeus and to the Isthmian Poseidon. Of the re- 
mainder, Pausanias took the lion’s portion. The prize of 
valour, the adjudication whereof led to a sharp controversy 
between the Spaitans and Athenians, was finally awarded 
by compromise to the Plataeans. 

§ 9. On the very day — so tradition declares — on which 
the Grecian land-army conquered at Plataea, their naval 
forces gained an equally decisive victory on the further side 
of the Aegean. A small remnant of the fleet of Xerxes, 
after transporting the Great King and those ivith him to 
the Asiatic shore of the Hellespont, had retmed for tho 
winter to Samos and Cyme. At Samos they reassembled 
in the ensuing spiing, but receiving no orders, they there 
remained inactive, nor was any larger force levied from tho 
Persian maritime dependencies further to the south. Xerxes 
had taken Mardonius at his word and took no measures to 
assist him by land or sea. The entire fleet numbered only 
£omo three hundred sail, mostly Ionian vessels. 

In the course of the same spring (479 b.o.) a new Greek 
fleet was assembled at Aegina under tho command of the 
Spartan king Leotychides. It numbered, however, only a 

* It was styled the Bleiitheiia. 

t 5 he value of this public guarantee was seen fifty years later, when the Spartans 
besieged and finally nised the town. &ee Vol. Ill , ch, iii,, § 8. 

X The ofierjng took the shape of a tiipod of gold supported upon a braasen column 
of three sex pouts intortwmod. Upon the eolunm ueie engraved the names of those 
who dia;red in the battle. The colmnn still stands in the At-Meidan at Constanti- 
nople, It was deported to that city by Copsbmtine tho Gicat, but was lost for many 
years, and not dug up until 
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liunilred and ten vessels, of wliicli tlie Athenians ja*obably sup- 
plied the major porlionj theii* commander being Xanthi2jpua. 
There were squadrons also from Corinth, Troezen, and 
Sieyon. It was naturally expected that the Persian fleet 
would rea2)2)oar in Greek waters, in order to suppoit 
Mardonius. This did not occur, and encouraged by the fact, 
as well as by the assertions of secret envoys from Chios and 
Samos, who declared that all Ionia would rise against its 
Pei'sian rulers so soon as the GxToks appeared oft* the coast, 
Leolychides, wliose presence at Aegina was of no use to the 
Greek land-forces now that these had passed beyond the 
Isthmus, was prevailed upon to sail eastward as far as 
Delos. Here there met him other envoys on behalf of the 
Ionic Greeks, who eventually persuaded him to cross to 
Samos 

In the meantime a Persian force of sixty thousand men 
had been moved fiom Sardis to the coast o[»posiLe to Samos 
where the promontory of Mount Mjeale runs out towards 
that island. Immediately upon hearing of Leotychidos’ 
api>roacli, the PorsiaJi fleet fell back from Samos to JMycah‘, 
where the vessels were beached before the camp of the 
Sardian force and secured behind a rampart and palisade. 
Thither Leot\ chides, growing bold in lu’oportion as his 
enemy sho^^ed fear, pu’esently followed, and standing close 
in shore, caused his heralds to call upon the lonians m the 
Persian camj), adjuring them not to tight against tho'-o who 
had come to restore thorn to liberty. This proceeding had 
its eft*ect in the issue: at the moment it only caused the 
Pci'sian leader, Tigrancs, in doubt of the loyalty of his 
Ionian followei-s, to disarm the Samians who were with him 
and to detach on special service also the Milesian contingent. 
The latter he was foolish enough to tnist with the duty of 
holding tho passes leading across Mount Mycale to the 
idiiin of the Caystor. It never entered his imagination that 
he was possibly blocking his own retreat. Presumably under 
the imjn’ession that his victory was assured, he even allowed 
tho Greek vessels to run ashore at a point further up tho 
coast towards Priene and there to disembark their entire 
fighting force without molestation. It is said that at the 
moment of their debarkation the Greeks observed a herald’s 
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staff floating sLorewaid, and that simultaneously tLere laii 
through the squadron the m^'sterious “ Pheme,” or divine 
i-umour, that Mardonius had been crushed at Plataea. 
With the Lacedaemonians, as usual, in the place of honour 
on the right wing, the Athenians on the left by the shore, 
and the small contingents of Ooiinth, Troezen, and Sicyoii 
in the centre, the Greeks at once advanced to the attack. 
Tho left and centre, moving along the level ground near the 
beach, were the first to engage, and the-.e alone proved 
strong enougl), though not without a fierce fight, to boat the 
Asiatics back within their entrenchments. When the light 
wing also came up — it had been delayed by the difixcultus 
of the gi'ound — ^the trenches were cairied one after aiioihei'. 
Thei'eupon the Ionic portion of the defeated force, led by 
the Samians, deserted in a body, and tho Asiatic troops, 
abandoning all resistance, fled to tho higher ground, only 
to find themselves at the mercy of the Slilesians to w’hom 
the passes had been entrusted. Only a remnant of the 
whole returned to carry tho news of this last defeat to 
Xerxes at E'ardis. The three hundred vessels of the 
Persian fleet were captured and burnt. Such was the end 
of Xerxes’ dominion ovoi* the waters and coasts of the 
Aegean. Without thought of further aggression he with- 
drew to Susa. Greece was saved and Ionia was free 
(4th Boedx'omion, 479 B,o.). 



uiiAPrjiH VI j* 

THE DECL.IXE OF SPARTA* 

§ 1. Positum of Greeks iin<l Per-ians, 171) rs.o. i aitturo oi !?*estus, 
— § 2. !Forti Heat ion of Athens . Tliemi--t->ehjs Oat^Mls tlio Spaitans — 

3. Pan&anias Catituies T>vzaiiliani lie Intr^Grues "with Pe'»'<ia. — 4 
Tleeall ol: I'ansania- iJeciipe nt Spartan Iiitiiience* t.'on*lemijation 
of X-eotycliidc'fl. — § 5. "War of Tcaea mtli Sjiaita * Contial.sation nt 
Elis and ZVIantinoa • Oontmnetl Inti ionics of Pausanias . 1 is ]Murder. 
— § G. Growing- Power of Argos * Thcniistoelos at Artros - Battle of 
I)i£>aea : Destruction of !!Mycenae and Tiryns. — § 7, Eartluiuakc in 
Xaronia and Itevolt of the Helots r Third Mcsscnian AVar : Cimoii at 
Ithome. 

§ 1, With the battle of Plata' a, the Per>^ians disajipeared 
from Criecco- With the battle of iSIycfile their ii.aval power 
in Iho Aegean and their- control of the Aegean Islands was 
at an end. ^ Put they fetill retained possession, cither 
directly oi’ in the persons of tyrants whom they had there 
establi'^lied, of a number of the most important positions 
along the coasts of the Hellespont and Thrace. Thus Eion, 
tho key of the noitb-west, was held by Poges, Poriscus by 
Mascamcs, iSestus by Oeobuzns, and Pyzaiitium was the 
headquarters of tho Persian power in Europe ; and while 
these towns remained in their hands, the Persians both con- 
trolled the watei's and commei'ce of the Enxine, and possessed 
also the moans of throwing new armies into Europe. Ionia 
again, if secure against Persian attacks by sea — and while 
the fleets of Cyprus, Rgyi>t, and Phoenicia wore still avail- 
able, even this was not certain — was entirely undefended 
from the landward side. It is therefore not surprising that 
the Tonic communities of the mainland did not too precipi- 
tately declare against Persia, seeing that as yet they had 
no guarantee of continued support from their kinsmen of 

* Firom henceforward no Ferelan aqnadron was seen m A^ean waters until th« 
year S04 b.c. See Vol, IV,, ch, iv., § 5. 
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European Greece. With the islands it was different. They 
could be attacked by sea only, and the victory at Mycalo 
had made the Greeks for the moment masters of the sea. 
Those of the island states xvliich felt themselves strong 
enough to run some risks at once declared themselves free, 
and expelled the garrisons or despots representing the 
Persian power. Tho first to set the example were the large 
and wealthy islands of Samos, Chios, and Lesbos (479 n.a). 

The position of the lonians was the cause of some per- 
plexity to the commanders of the Greek fleet. Having as 
good as asked the lonians to revolt from Pei'sia, Leotychides 
could not well leave them to thoir fate, and yet he foresaw 
the extreme difficulty of maintaining them in their inde- 
pendence as against Persia. He, and the other Pelopon- 
nesian commanders in the fleet, were inclined to leave the 
lonians to their fate, or at most to offer them new and f afer 
settlements in European Greece. They suggested that the 
lands of the medizing Greeks, such as Thebes and Argos, might 
justifiably be confiscated and made over to any lonians who 
cared to migrate — a plan %vhich would have vastly simplified 
matters for Sparta, by ridding her of the Argives. But tho 
upshot was that Leotychides let matters take their own 
coui'so, without troubling himself as to results. The revolted 
island states were formally i eceived as allies of the European 
Greeks, and the fleet, thus considerably augmented, pi oceeded 
northwards towax'ds the Hellespont with the intention of 
breaking down tho bridges, and so impeding tho passage of 
any fresh armies of barbarians into Europe. On obtaining 
proof that the bridges had ten months before been destroyed 
by storms, the Peloponnesians declined to take any further 
measures and sailed away home (autumn, 479 b.c.). 

Xantliippus, however, had more ambitious aims, and (i 
sufficiently large force of his own countrymen and their now 
Ionic allies to put his plans into execution. He overran the 
Thracian Chersonese, and shut up the satrap Artayctes 
along with the Governor Oeobazus in Sestns, the strongest 
place ill the peninsula. The siege was obstinate, nor did it 
conclude until the early spring of the following year,* when 

* Tbis IS the last event of the Peisian viazs as iclated hy Herodotus. The aaege 
ended m the sprmg of 478 b.c., having began late m 470 b.c. 
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tlio Persians dontrived to evacuate the town at night. 
Half of them, with Oeobazus, fell into the hands of a 
Thracian tribe, who murdered them. Art a votes was 
captiii'ed by the C4roeks and criieilied. Tlii.^ done, the fleet 
dispersed, and XantLippus returned to Athens, 

§ 2. Immediately after the victoiy at Plataen and the 
i*hasti.sement of Thebes, the Greek tiiniy under PaiLsanias 
was disbandt d. lieturning to their own jdaee, the Athenians 
commenced a secoml lime to xM-build tlicir ruined city. It 
has been saul that Thennstoele--, conformably to his policy of 
<levc loping the naval power of Athena., ha<l already com- 
menced to fortify the Peiraeus. Jte now conc»aved the still 
grander i-cl.cmo winch Ava^ to provide Athens hei^elf \vitb 
an impregnable w’all, as well as an iinpiegnablo port. He 
xirged the Athenians to unite iu bnihling such a wall as 
should enable their city to bid dellanoe to any further 
invasion. He spoke as if he hatl only the Pcr^itlns in his 
mind, but it is c< rtaiu that inwardly he foresaw the time 
when Athens might need such a defence against her fellowr 
Greeks, Aristides cordially seconded his advice, which w'as 
forthwith acted upon. This w’all w«is designed upon a scale 
of immense strength, and embraced an ai’ea very considerably 
larger than that of the ohler city. 

The new’s of these proceedings was speedily carried to 
Sparta, w^hei-e it provoked groat anxiety. The Spartans 
were painfully conscious that they had been entirely oelip^.ed 
by the Athenians in almost every action against the Persians, 
and they felt the desirability of cheeking the fui-ther progress 
of this new-born but vigorous iival. Thty sent an embassy, 
w^hich pretended to point out, in a spirit of pure friendship, 
how disastrous it would bt' to Greece at largo if the Persian 
shoiihl return and occupy a city so strongly fortified as 
Athens promised to be. Once there, they ai‘gued, he would 
stay there, for no force would avail to dislodge him. It 
would be much wiser fox’ the Athenians to assist Sparta in 
dismantling every fortified town in Greece 1 

Themifitocles was equal to the occasion. He persuaded 
the citizens to send back the embassy with reassuring words, 

* It aboald be remembered that S]mrta itaelf Tvaa never walled* 

Q. 406—481. 6 
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and directed them thereupon to hirncy forward the building 
of the wall withont a moment’s pause, while He himself, with 
Aristides and another, went to Sparta to explain the views 
of his city. It was an-anged, however, that his two col- 
leagues should remain behind until the wall was so far 
advanced as to be defensible. Themistooles accordingly 
went to Sparta, where he easily contrived to postpone any 
“ explanations ” until the arrival of his fellow-envoys, at 
whose delay he professed to be much disappointed. When 
at last they came they could assure him that Athens was 
already fortified. Themistooles now requested the Ephors 
to send to Athens a second embassy, in order to see exactly 
what had been done. The Ephors fell into the trap : the 
envoys went, and were detained by the Athenians as hostages 
for the safety of their own envoys in Sparta. Whereupon 
Themistooles quietly informed the Spartan government that 
the Athenians were qiiitc able to decide for themselves in 
the matter of their own walls. The Ephors were compelled 
to confess themselves outmanoeuvred, and said no more. 
When the fleet under Xanthippus returned in the following 
spring, Athens was risen from her ashes on a scale far 
grander than of old. Within the next two years were com- 
pleted the foitifications of Peiraeus as a sepaiutely defen- 
sible fortress and port. This, too, was the design and work 
of Themistooles. He also obtained the passing of a law 
that there should be added to the fleet twenty new ships of 
war in every successive year. Themistooles had now done 
his work, and his authority lasted but a short time longer. 

§ 3. During the summer of 478 b.c. a Greek fleet again 
took the seas. Its commander-in-chiof was Pausanias, who 
had reasons of his own for desiring a duty which would 
bring him into further contact with Persia. This purely per- 
sonal motive seems to have been the only one at work so far 
as Sparta was concerned, for that state had already, in the 
person of Leotychides, decided against any progressive policy 
in the direction of Ionia. She provided, however, twenty 
ships, and Athens sent thirty. The Athenian commander 
was Aristides, and with him was probably Cimon, the son 
of Miltiades, now just commencing his brilliant career. 

Pausanias first visited Cyprus, overrunning a large part 
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of tbo islauil, and expelling the Perbiaii garrisons or 
nominees. He then sailed northirards to parade his forces 
before the islanders of the Aegean and the loidans, and 
linally laid siege to Bj’zantium. Byzantium iras a strong 
town, but it was presently reduced. lIei*o Pausanias made 
his headquarters for the time being, and here he came to 
grief. 

The Spartan training, while it sternly forbade all indul- 
gences anil Insmy of living, never succeeded in inspiring 
the practice of frugality and honesty as matteis of prin- 
ciple. The avei'nge Spartan lived coaively and riidety, 
because his law bade it, not because he believed in it. As 
a consequence, no one was more jn'one than a Spartan to 
break that law when he believed himself in a position to do 
so with security. Now Pausanias had unluckily felt the 
temptation of the luxury and display of which ho had seen 
such abundant tokens in the spoils won from the army ot 
Mardoniiis at Plataea. He had received an enoraious share 
of those spoils in \irtLie of his otliee as generalissimo, but he 
could not find at vSparla any opportunity for imitating that 
Oiiental life which had fired his imagination. But once out 
of sight of the Ephors at home, he suflered himself to indulge 
his new desires. He commenced to live in a manner un- 
known to any European Greek, Ica^t of all to a Spartan. 
Prom indulgence towards himself he passed to insoleuco 
towards his colleagues and their followers; and finally so 
far forgot his nationality as to associate only wdth Persian 
companions, to wear tho Pei*sian dioss, and move abroad 
among'5»t free Greeks Avith all the pomp and arrogance of a 
satrap amongst his subjec*ts. lie wont fui-ther : he made 
use of certain of the Persian prisoners captured at Byzantium 
to open communications with the Great King, sending the 
more notable of them back to Asia without ransom, and 
promising to make Xerxes master of all Greece, if the latter 
would assist him. He even ventiux*d to ask for the hand 
of one of the king’s daughters. Of this request Xerxes took 
no notice ; but in the overtures of Pausanias he saw liis 
way to revenge the disasters of 480 b.c. He sent down 
Artabazus, the fugitive from Plataea, in the capacity of 
satrap of North-Western Asia, with orders to assist the 
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Spartan regont in every possible way, and with an autograph 
letter assuring Pausanias of all the men and money that 
might bo needed. 

§ 4. Before the intrigue could proceed further, Pausanias 
found himself in difficulties. His conduct had from the fin-^t 
boon intolerably oftensivc to all but his Spartan followers, 
and these, originally less than half of the whole fleet, were 
row many times cutiiumbered by the accession of various 
contingents from the communities of the islands and Ionia. 
Moreover, the predilections of tho new contingents were all 
rather towaids Athens than towards Sparta, and in par- 
ticular towards Aristides, whose conduct and reputation 
contiasted conspicuously with those of Pausanias. When 
the latter proceeded to treat the non-Spaitan allies with 
open contempt and brutality, these turned naturally to 
Aristides for ledross. Aristides was in no way eager to 
grasp at this oppoituniiy to aggrandise his own state at the 
cost of offending Sparta, hut matters presently came to such 
a pass that no other couise was open. Either he must take 
the place for which Pausanias was manifestly unfit, or the 
whole fleet must disperse and the golden chance of consoli- 
dating once and for all the national movement against 
Persia must be thrown away. He accordingly accepted the 
honour thus thrust upon himself and his colleagues. When 
shortly afterwards there arrived from Sparta a small 
squadron under the command of one Dorcis, with instilla- 
tions to take over the authority of Pausanias — of whose 
conduct the Ephors had at length taken cognizance — and 
to bid that personage return at once to Sparta, the allied 
fleet had made up its mind. Dorcis was powerless to assert 
himself, and jiresently followed Pausanias home, Pausanias 
was put upon his trial upon the charge of modism, but for 
the present there was not foii)hcoming suflicieut evidence to 
justify his conviction, and probably the Ephors were not 
anxious to press the matter (478 B c,). 

But this quiet shelving of Sparta from the leadership in 
the Persian war was only the first of a series of reverses 
Tvhich befell her about this time. There appears toha\o 
been a general disposition, even within the Peloponnesus, 
to ignore the claims of Sparta to a grandmotherly right of 
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guidauce. This foLding did not at once take outward shape, 
at least within the Peloponnese, but none the less the 
Ephors were awaxe of its existence. They felt the necessity 
of asseiding the power of Sparla, and in the least offensive 
way. Accordingly, .is Athens had taken upon herself the 
conduct of the w.ar against Peisia, so Sparta re.solvod to 
undertake the easier task of chastising those Gieeks who 
had suppox-ted the Pex-siaxis. Their rehitions with their 
Peloponnesian allies not being sound enough to admit of 
their molesting Aigos, the nearest of the niedizing 
states, the Ephors tuimed their attention to Xorthei'ix and 
Central Givtce. They poxuted out that the bulk of the 
inedizing Greeks in that quarter were nxembei'S of the 
Delphic Ainphictyouy, and suggested that the Amphictyony 
should bo purged of the tinitor .slates and leconsti’ucted 
upon a more desirable ba.sis. In otlier words, they wished 
to “ pack ” the Amphictyony in the intei^ests of Spai'ta, and 
thex’oby to obtain an ascendency based upon leligious 
gx’Oixnds in the aftaix's of Noi’thenx and Centi*al Gi’eece. 
Themistocles, however, saw through the design and pre- 
vented its execution, thus a<lding yet another to the causes 
of Sparta’s hati*ed sigainst him. The J5phoi-s next en- 
dcavoui'ed to vindicate the cause of loyalty, axid incidentally 
of course to extend the power of Spaita in the North, by 
foi'ce of arms. They tixtd upon Thessaly as a suitable 
subject. Thither was despatched a stx'ong force under 
leotychides. Laxxdiug in the Pagas.xean Gulf, Leotychides 
had gained several important successes, wlxxn he, too, fell 
under suspicion. It was alleged that he had taken a heavy 
bxabe to discontinue his operations. At any i*ate the 
expedition failed, and on his xetux’n Leotychides xvas put 
upon his tx'ial, was condemned, and fled to Tegea, whither 
the Ephoxs pursued him. But to add to Sparta’s troubl&s 
that town, heretofore her staunch ally, was now at vaxflance 
with her. The Tegeataixs declined to suxi-euder the fugitive, 
who died there in 469 b.c. 

§ 5. For what cause Tegea quairelled with Sparta we do 
not know. As the Argives are presently foxxnd in alliance 
with Tegea, it is possible that they had in some way pro- 
voked the quarrel. Or it may have beeix more directly 
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brought about by Mantinea, for Tegea and Mantinea were 
by tradition as much mutual foes as they were severally the 
friends of Sparta. Whatever the initial cause of the cool- 
ness, the question of the siirrentler of Leotyohides so far 
accentuated it as to lead to ojeii war (475 b.c.). The 
Argives lent tlioir aid to Togea, but neither side aclue\td 
any decisive results, although the real honours lemained 
with the Tegea tans, who successfully maintained their right 
to afford sanctuary to Leotychides. 

At about the time that Leotychides was despatched to 
Thessaly, political changes commenced to make themselves 
felt in cei'tain of the Peloponnesian states, notably in Elis 
and at Mantinea. The Elcans had thus far occupied a large 
number of petty towms, each with its own oligarchic govern- 
ment, whose representatives met at a convenient centi*al 
point, for the discussion of federal matters. Now, however, 
the country underwent a synoecismos, and at the old meet- 
ing-place on the banks of the Peneus was built a new capital 
city by the name of Elis. This event signified the overthrow 
of the local oligarchies, at any rate in theii* old and extreme 
form, and the substitution of a government more or less 
democratic; and inasmuch as Sparta had shown studied 
legard for the old oligarchic rtiyime in Elis, the change was 
tantamount to a disruption of relations with Sparta. 

At Mantinea, nearer to Sparta and therefoie more open 
to interference, there occurred a similar silent revolution. 
We are told that Argos supported the Mantinean re\ olution, 
and as Mantinea, the immediate neighbour and hereditary 
onemy of Togca, lay almost on tlio bordei'S of Laconia, the 
fact that such a movement was ever effected without 
Spartan interference is proof that Sparta was in a bad 
way. V ery possibly the Mantiueans seized their opportunity 
when Sparta was at war with Tegea {circa 476-4 b c*), and 
when therefore both those states were too busy to be formid- 
able. In later years ^ Sparta showed her disapproval of 
this crvvoLKicrjuLos by reversing it, but at the moment she 
was unable to prevent it. 

At about this date Pausanias contrived to return to 
Byzantium, where he at once resumed his intrigue with 
• Xn 886 B.C. 8ea Vbl. IV., ob. vii., § 2. 
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Ai'tabazus. In his altered [.OMtion, however, the Athenians 
and allii s, on observing his contluct, did not hesitate to expel 
him,’s\ liei enpon he crossed to the Troail and settled m Cleonae. 
Pi-esently the E])lK)rs again inn rfered and ordered him to 
retuin on pain of outlawry. Pausanias a. second time 
returned, and Jtftev a bxief incarceration was again set free. 
The Ephors hud been loused to leuewid action ag.ainst 
him by the rumour that he was tamiieiing i\ith the helots; 
but neither of this charge, nor of the charge of medism, 
was any valid evidence to be found Tliey at h ngt h obtaini d 
by esiiionage indisputable proof from the suspect’s own lips. 
Warned of his clanger, Pausanias took sanctuary in the 
precincts of the temple of Athene Chalcioecus, whereupon 
the Ephors caused the doors of the budding in which he lay 
to be built up, and left him there to starve. This outrage 
against the sanctity of the temple of Athene is supposed to 
have occuiTod in 470 b.c. or thereabouts. Shortly af terwanls 
the Ephors were guilty of a second and similar act of 
sacrilege. Suspecting the helots of treasonable reLtiions 
with the late king, they seem to have taken repressive 
measures, in consequence of which a number of helohi fled 
for sanctuary to the temple of Poseidon at Taenarum. 
The Ephors caused them to be di'agged away and slain. 

§ 6. As Sparta declined, Argos rose. Argos had been 
steadily nursing her strength for a generation, and had 
now i-ecovered from the lo&ses inflicted upon her by 
Oleomenes. She had, moreover, i*estored the old constitution 
as it was before that disaster, expelling the democratic 
extremists who had then seized the reins of government. 
The Persian wars had left her unharmed. It was she who 
had enabled Tegea to keep the fleld against Spai*ta, and had 
protected the Mantineans in their recent revolution. She 
was looking about for other means of annoying Sparta 
when chance sent to her help the ablest man in Greece. 
This was Themistocles, who, having been ostracized in 471 
B.C., betook himself to Argos. Themistocles was the declared 
enemy of Sparta, and he possibly owed his ostracism to 
this fact. Failing to find at Athens the moans to put his 
policy into effect, he naturally turned to the state where 
his views and abilities would be most certain of welcoma 
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It was probably by liis efforts that the remaining portions 
of Arcadia were induced to make war on Sparta. Their 
coalition was dispersed by the single victory of the Spai'tans 
at Dipaea near Mount Maenalus ; but the mere fdct that 
they had ventured to fight was itfaolf an additional blow to 
Spartan pretensions. This battle cannot have been fought 
earlier than 469 b.c. 

Sparta probably owed her easy victory over the Arcadians 
to the fact that the Argives were at the moment too huay 
elsewhere to put in an appearance at Dipaea. Mycenae 
and Tiryns had of late reatserted their independence of 
Argos, and had furnished retreats for the democratic party 
lately expelled from Ai'gos. Seizing the opportunity when 
Spai*ta was occupied with the Arcadians, the Ai'gives 
attacked and dcstroj^ed both cities. After the destruction 
of these greater fortresses, it was an easy task for Argos to 
bring the lesser towns of Argolis into a convenient position 
of dependence. It must have taken some little time, but 
Sparta did not interfere to prevent it. What with the war 
in Arcadia and the dangerous condition of the helots at 
home, she had her hands full. The Ephois, however, con- 
trived by peaceful means to rob Aagos of the services of 
Themistocks,* whom they rightly believed to be the guiding 
spirit in the restoration of the Argive jiDwer. This was in 
466 B.c, 

§ 7. In 464 B.o. we find Sparta once again taking the 
aggressive, and this time against Athens. The Athenians 
had, during the previous sixteen years, advanced by leaps 
and bounds, and, under the name of the Delian Confeder- 
acy, had built up an empire wider than any which had 
been witnessed in historic Greece. Now, in 466 B.c., there 
occuried a revolt of the island of Naxos, a member of the 
Delian Confederacy, against the articles of the alliance. 
As will be seen in the next chapter, such a revolt was by 
this time neither more nor less than a revolt against 
Athens. The Athenians had small difficulty in repressing 
the Naxians, but Sparta welcomed with pleasure this 
symptom of internal weakness in the Athenian Empire, 
and did not trouble to conceal her pleasifre. When, 

* See below, oh. viu., § 8. 
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therefore, in the very nest year, the Tliawurbs also revolteth 
they at once threw themselves upon the protection of 
Sp*arta. The Spartans at once set about piei)aring to 
invade Attica, ^Mthuut, howevei, tin op -n decLiratiou of 
\^ar. At this critical momtnt theie occurred a ten ible 
earthquake throughout Laconia. Scarce a luiilding was 
left standing in Sparta itself, -while there are said to have 
perished twx'ut\ thousand of its inhabitants. In eveiy part 
of Laconia and Mt sst nia the results -^ere jjroportionaP'lv 
disastrous, and, to crown all, the helots rose in io\olt. The 
condition of the helots was, at the best of tiioe^, so intoler- 
able that the^^ -v^-cre prevented hy fear only and by the 
secret murders of tiie CritjAcui from turning upon their 
mast CIS, and at this time they wore more than usually 
dangerous in consequence of the intrigues of Pausauius anil 
the sacrilegious murder of some of their numher at 
Taenarum. Now' the serfs imagined that their day of 
vengeance was come. It rec]uired all the energy and skill 
of Archidamus to beat oft* the rebels from Sparta itself. 
The lising, however, was badly organised, and morcovei*, at 
the moment Sparta had nothing to fear from external 
enemies. The htlols were gradually driven out of Laconia 
and penned up upon Mount Ithome in Messenia. Here 
they held out with such obstinacy as to defy the assaults of 
the Spaitans, even when supported hy many of their Pelo].)on- 
nesian allies. In despair, the Ephois appealed to Atht ns 
for further aid ; and as the Ephors’ late purpose of breaking 
faith with Attica had luckily not transpired, Athens, in 
accordance wuth the terms of her alliance, sent the aid 
requested. The statesman who persuaded her to this act 
of generosity w’as Oimon, who was in person appointed 
commander of the relieving foi'ce of four thousand hoplites 
(463 B.C.). Now the Athenians had a great reputation for 
ability in siege-warfare. It was for this reason that the 
Epliors had appealed to them, and on this ground they 
expected Cimon speedily to rid them of the helots* But 
Oimon was not more successful than others. Hereupon the 
Spai'tans became unwarrantably suspicious of Cimon’s good 
faith, and finally dismissed the entire Athenian force with- 
out ceremony or acknowledgment (462 B.O.), conduct which 
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led to a momentous change of attitude in Athens. Cimon 
was banished (461 b.c.), the philo- Spartan party lost favour, 
and the party which inherited Themistoeles' animosity 
towards Sparta again came to the front.^ Alarmed anew 
by news of this change, the Spartans decided to oifer terms 
to the helots, whom they allowed to evacuate Ithome on 
condition of their quittuig the country. Many of them 
found protection with the Athenians, w'ho settled them in a 
new homo at IsTaupaetus, on the noithoi'n shore of the 
entrance to the Corinthian Gulf, whence many years later 
their descendants returned to revive the ancient state and 
people of Messenia (460 b.c.). 

^ Below, cb. viii., § 10 
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THE ETSE OP ATHENS. 

§ 1 Formation of the Delian Confederacy. — § 2. Articles of the 
Confederacy Speedy Modification of its Form. — § 8. Expulsion of 
tlio Persians from Eion and. Doiisciis : AtlieTnans at Sci,t:os and 
Carystug — § 4 Pevolt of Naxos Cattle of tlio Eurj^mednn. — § o. 
Abortive Attempts to colonise Ennea-Hodoi : Itevolt of Thasos. — 

0. Decline of XtiGmistocles. — § 7. Aristides Deader of tbe Liberal 
I'arty : Itevival of tlie Areopagus : Cimon Leader of the Conservati\e 
Party. — § S. Ostracism of Themistoeles : Ascendency of the Con- 
servative Party : Themistoeles Condemned for Medism : he Escapes 
to Persia. — § 9. Character of Themistoeles. — § 10. Ostracism of 
Oimon and collapse of the Conservative Party. 

§ 1. It has been said * that in 478 b.c. the larger portion 
of the combined Greek: fleet assembled at JByzantium 
disowned tbe further authority of Sparta, and jdaced itself 
at the command of Athens in the person of the admiral 
Aristides. 

The misconduct of IPausanias, if the immediate cause of 
this tran.sfer of authority, was not by any means the only 
cause. To begin with, the seceding squadrons wei'e mainly 
Ionian, or at least non-Dorian, and therefore inclined to 
serve undex' the flag rathei' of Athens than of Spax'ta. 
Secondly, they i*epi'esented maritime communities, as 
Athens also did and Sparta did not. Thirdly, any senti- 
ment of respect which they may have felt for Sparta’s 
authoidty — and it was naturally weak amongst communities 
at once maritime, distant, and in the main non -Dorian — 
had been shaken by recent events just in the same way as 
in the Peloponnese. On the other hand, Athens was 
Ionian, and in many instances the traditional mother-city 

* Above, Ob. vU., § 4. 
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of the allies. She was the greatesb maritime power in 
Greece ; and for the protection of maritime communities is 
required a maritime power. She had already shown herself 
zealous in the cause of the islanders and Asiatic Greeks, as 
Sparta had shown herself careless, in the council of war 
which followed the victory of IS ly calc * Athens was strong 
enough to set them free and vigorous in her resolve to keep 
them so. To all these reasons must be added the immense 
attraction of Aristides’ peisonality, ably seconded by that 
of his younger colleague, Cimon. As Sparta manifestly 
was not fitted for the post, and as there was no third power 
to be considered, Athens was naturally selected as the leader 
in the war of liberation. 

It must be borae in mind that the now Oonfedei'aey which 
was thus formed about Athens was in its oiigin purely 
defensive. Its avowed purposes wore, firstly, to protect 
those communities which had alieady revolted against 
Persia ; secondly, to complete the expulsion of the Persians 
from Europe, from the Aegean Islands, and from the Greek 
towns upon the Asiatic coast ; and, thirdly, to maintain 
such a force as should prevent any revival of Persia’s 
authority in those quarters. 

§ 2. With these ends in view tho articles of the 
Confederacy were speedily aiTanged. These ai tides were 
briefly as follows : — 

(i.) Membership of the Confederacy was open to all Greek states 
or communities without distinction. 

(ii ) All members of the Confederacy were to be accounted equal 
in rcbpect of votes. 

(in.) Each member paid into the Confederate chest a fixed annual 
sum of money (<l>6post) or its equivalent m ships of war ; and each 
provided also a fixed number of armed men when called foi, 

(iv.) Each member was entitled to send a delegate, or delegates, 
to an annual Synod held at Delos, f for the discussion of matters 
concerning the administration of the Confederacy, 

(v.) The Chest of tho Confederacy was at Delos, in the custody of 
a Board of ten Hcllenotamiae. 

(vi.) No member of the Confederacy could withdraw therefrom 
without the consent of all. 

* Above, oh vii., § 1. 

t Delos was certainly selected as the centre of the Confederacy in order to 
eniphaaise the non-Donan and decidedly Ionic km of the Confederates ; for Delos 
had in ancient times been tho scene of a recurring ran-Ionic festival. 
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As a roatter of fact tlie Confederacy Tras practically contiin d 
to maritime states and communities of non-Doiian origin, 
so as speedily to become the tacit rival of the less furnial 
Dox'iaii league of Peloponnesian states under Sparta, The 
theoretical c<|uality of the members was speedily lost sight 
of : certain states came to lie more j^iivileged than the 
mass of members, and almost all came to be regaided rather 
as the subjects than the allies of Athens. Tiie quotas of 
ships, men, and money were fixed originally by Aristides, 
the total of the amounting to four hundred and sixty 

talents annually ; but iiiegulaiities in the way of omission 
<»r compcsition soon appealed, and eventually the obligations 
of the mass of the Confederates took the form of a simple 
annual tiilmto paid to Athens; and AlLeus u.^iirp^d the 
lights both of leadjusting the amount of this conti'ilmtion 
at her pleasure, and of expending it at her own disciction, 
without consulting her Confederates. The history of these 
various modifications is the history of the grow’th of the 
Athenian Empire. 

§ 3. Such w’as the origin and iirst form of tlio famous 
Confedeiaey of I>eIos. Its lasting effect was to place 
Athens in command of an immense force; and for the first few 
yeais she used that force exclusively for its original purpost^ 
viz. against Persia. Her first concern was naturally to 
expel the Persians fiom their foTV remaining strongholds in 
Europe. Eion, a towm on the Strymon, where Boges coxii- 
inandcd for the Great King, made a despeinte resistance. 
It xvas eventually taken by Cimon. This xvas perhaps in 
47G B.C. Doriscus held out until the death of its com- 
mander Mascames, falling at an unknown, but pi'obably 
coiiMdoraldy later, date. Hereupon many of the Greek 
eommunibh s on the Thracian coast joined the Cknifederacy. 
Jt is not knowui whether any further European ports 
remained in the haiuls of Persia. 

At aliout the same time Athens annexed the island of 
Scyros. The Siyrians xvere Dolopians, and tluy seem to 
have retained the piratical habits wdiich were common in 
other tribes of the same pre-llollenic stock. Those habits 
now got them into trouble with the Thessalians, and the 
latter laid an information before the Delphic Amphictyony, 
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wliereof both themselves and the Dolopians were members. 
The Amphictyonic Council ruled that the Scyrians were in 
the wrong. Armed with this judgment the Thessalians 
called upon Athens to secure for them the restitution which 
the Scyrians refused to make ; whereupon Oimon landed on 
the island, sold its inhabitants into slavery, and left the soil 
free for occupation by a number of Athenian cleruchs. 

We are told that Athens was the more ready to 
undertake the chastisement of the Scyrians because she had 
been ordered by an oracle ‘‘to bring home the bones of 
Theseus,” which bones were said to be interred in Scyros. 
The excuse was an excellent one of course, but Athens had 
reasons enough in the wish to secure her own commerce 
from piracy and to obtain for herself an island sixty miles 
in circuit. Oimon’s reputation, both as a genei*al and as a 
patriot, was greatly increased by the success which attended 
him in his fulfilment of the oracle. Very evidently ho was 
in favour with the spirit of the national hero, who was 
forthwith provided with a new temple, the Theseum, and 
honoured with a new annual festival. 

Somewhat later we are told that the Oaiystians of 
Euboea, singlehanded, resisted for some time the attack of 
Athens, ultimately coming to terms with their assailants. 
We do not know what the war was about; possibly, at 
this date, Oarystus was the only community in Euboea 
which did not acknowledge the League, and Athens took 
advantage of its isolation to compel its inclusion. A decent 
excuse would be found in the medism of Oarystus in the year 
of Xerxes' invasion/ Besides, the Oarystians, like tho 
Scyrians, were an alien people, + and therefore enjoyed tho 
less claim to consideration. But whereas the Confederation 
originally declared that any state or community mvjht 
become one of its members, we now find it laying down the 
command that all whom the Synod desired to eni'ol must 
become members. The Confederacy is no longer defensivo 
and voluntaiy, it is compulsory and aggressive. This 
change of feeling soon led to complications. 

♦ On the game excuse it liad been chastised and fined after Salamis. But in 400 
B.a it bad been loyal and bad sufibred for it <oh. li., § 0), 

t They weie Diyopians, the reznnant of a populamon of the same ohaxaoter and 
age as the Dolopli^ 
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§ 4. In the year 466 b.c., only twelve years after the 
iirht foundation of the Ooiifederacj^ the island of Naxos 
formally sect ded. It was at once attacked, besieged, and 
compelled to return to its allegiance. Thucj"dides says it 
was “ enslaved,” meaning possibly that it was deprived of 
the right of independent action* Unluckily w^e are not told 
for what reasons it secedt d, or whether it wa.^ alone in its 
secession, or 'whether any of the Confederates -were iiichned 
to approve of the course 'which the Naxians adopted. We 
have only the fact that in this ytar occurred the first 
symptom of dissatisfaction -within the Confederacy, and the 
fii'st instance of a compulsory continuance of membership. 

At the same juncture news reached the Confederacy of 
fresh activity on the i^art of Persia. The Gieat King w^as 
busily collecting a large fleet and force on the river Eury- 
medon in Patnphylia. It was evidently the intention of 
Xerxes to follow the plan of Darius, and to endeavour to 
throw an army into Greece by sea. TJie navies of Phoenicia 
and Egypt were already mustering for the purpose. The 
Confederate fleet w^os at the time in the neigh l)ourhood of 
the Carian coast, commanded as usual by Cimon. He had 
with him two hundi'ed sail. Putting out from Cnidus, 
whence he had been watching the movements of Persia, lie 
arrived oft' the mouth of the Eurymedon to find a fleet of 
between two and three hundred sail already assembled 
there, while a further flotilla was hourly expected to arrive 
from Cyprus. The army of invasion lay encampetl on the 
shore under the command of Pherendates. Cimou decided 
to attack before the expected Cyprian flotilla could come up. 
With little trouble he drove the enemy^s wliole fleet ashore, 
capturing the greater part of the vessels ; then disembarked 
his men and stormed the Persian camp. Within a few 
hours eSmon again stood out to sea, intercepted the Cyprian 
fleet of eighty sail at a place called Hydron, and ca]»tured 

Olio of tho mtiflea of the Confederacy pro viJchI -thafc no uienilior rihinild with- 
(Uaw 'Without tho coiifient ui all. It is possible that this nrticto 'wafl ignored in the 
case of Naxos ; Trat it ib highly prohablo that the sfoeafiion of Naxos waa regardetl 
as connected -with tho renewed activity of Persia, and even 'without such repre- 
sentations, the occurrence of the secession at the moment when Greece \^as 
menaced with s new Persian invasion would suffice to alarm the rest of the 
Confederacy and to alienate thoir sympathies from the Naxians. See below, 
ch. xii., § 8. 
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or destroyed the whole. Many towns of CaiT<a and Lycia at 
once went over to the Delian Confederacy, and the power of 
the Confederates m as immensely extended towards the south 
and south-east. Cimon returned to Athens with an enor- 
mous spoil in ships and prisoners, and with popnlaiity 
greater than ever. 

§ 5. The next event in Athenian history was of less 
creditable sort. In pushing her naval supremacy far and 
near Athens did not forget to push also her commerce. She 
had in particular long looked enviously towards the gold 
mines of Pangaeus and Scapto Hyle in Thrace. In part, 
these were in the hands of the native Thiacians, but a con- 
siderable portion of them belonged to the Thasians, who had 
at different times planted some half-dozen mining colonics 
on the gold-coast opposite, and at the present date derived 
from the mines an annual revenue of eighty talents or more. 
Por the rest, they were loyal members of the Delian Con- 
federacy, possessing a considerable navy and a strongly 
fortified capital town. But Athenian tiade jealousy would 
not leave them to enjoy their advantages in peace. Already, 
upon the capture of Eion, m 476 b.c,, there had been made 
an unsuccessful attempt to plant there a colony of Athenian 
settlers. Some ten years later the attempt was repeated, 
with similar ill-success, the ten thousand colonists who wore 
conducted to Ennea-Hodoi by Cimon being attacked and 
annihilated by the Edonians, a Thracian tribe. Ennca- 
Hodoi — the Nine Eoarls — on tlie banks of the Strymon, the 
spot subsequently to be famous as Ampliipolis, was in every 
way a position of the first importance . strategically it held 
the fords of the Strymon, and commanded both Macedonia 
and Thrace ; its wide and safe estuary might be* developed 
into a supei^b naval poi*i ^ and commercially it controlled 
the entire traffic up and down the Strymon, as well as that 
passing along the coast route from Asia through Thrace to 
Macedonia and Giecce, while it was convenient for tho 
opening up of mining operations. 

Naturally the Thasians took oflenco at this infiingement 
of their monopoly, and, fiiidiug remonstrance vain, they went 
to war with Athens. It was an unwise act on the part of 
the Thasians, who had just seen Naxos brought to reason 
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and the prestige and power of Athens vastly increased by 
the victory of Uimon on the Eurymeclon. Cimon de.stioyed 
or captured the Thasian navy, overran the island, and laid 
tswge to the town. The Thasians now turned to Si>arta. 
The Ephors, concerned to see the jjower of Athens ri^^mg, 
and rising, too, in a sphere inaccessible to Spartan arms, 
even faster than Spaida’s authority was declining, and 
being moreover at the moment free from wars ne«arer 
home, resolved to assist the Thasians, Thej’ formed the 
design of suddenly invading Attica, and of raising the siege 
of Thasos by compelling the Athenians to recttll their fleet 
for service nearer home. It w^as a foolish plan, as the 
Spartans found out in the da 3 ’S of the Peloponno'^ian war. 
It was also a dishonest plan, for Sparta Avas at peace wdth 
Athens. Cliance intervened to save the Ephors from the 
guilt of such a breach of their oaths, for at the moment 
wiien the Lacedaemonian army was about to march out 
occuiTed the groat earthquake and the consequent Helot 
Revolt. The Thasians aceoi<lingly, left to defend them- 
selves, were compelled to surrender after a siege of two 
years. Tliey abandoned all claim to their piKssessions 
in Thrace, allowed their walls to be lased, and agreed to 
pay a war indemnity. Their navy was already lost. This 
was in 4G3 b.c. In the same j^eur, as has been already" 
ivlated, Cimon conducted an Athenian force to the aid of 
tho Spartans against the revolte<l helots on Ithome, and 
two years later (461 b.c.) he was banished. To explain this 
it is now needful to trace the workings of party policy in 
Athens since the j^ear 479 b,c. 

§ 6, The victory of Salamis, by removing the peril to 
which Themistocles owed his ascendency, deprived him also 
of some of his authority ; and at the same time, by no fault 
of his own, he became the object of invidious attacks, as 
being the recipient in his owm person of all those honours 
which had been unjustly denied to tho Athenians at large 
for their share in the victory.^ He was superseded by his 
old rivals — by Xanthippus and Aristides, once the leaders 
of the Old Democrats. But when, after the Persians were 
driven from Greece, the Athenians found themselves at 

* Above, oh. v., | 6. 
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vaiiance "with Spai'ta on the question of the fortification of 
the city,* Themistocles again came to the front, and by the 
address ■with which he met and defeated the aims of Sparta, 
he gained such a measure of renewed popularity as enabled 
birn at once to carry through tlu*ee costly schemes which he 
had at heait — ^the fortification of Athens on a roomier and 
grander scale, the fortification of the Peiraeic peninsula, 
and his scheme for maintaining the navy by the addition of 
twenty ships yearly. He had scarcely accomplished this 
when Xanthippus returned with the fleet from Sestus 
(spring, 478 b.o.), bringing the news that the Persian navies 
were swept from the Aegean, and that the Greeks of the 
Asiatic coast were ready to unite all their forces to 
guarantee at once their own liberty and the freedom of the 
seas as against Persia. With this news the Athenians felt 
themselves secure. The crisis was past, and Themistocles 
was no longer the man of the moment. He sank again 
into a position of secondary impoi*tanco, and for the next 
four yeax’s the confidence of the Ecclesia was given to 
Aristides, f It is only in questions affecting the relations 
of Athens with Sparta that we hear of Themistocles again. 
His countrymen do not seem to have had confidence in him 
in regard to any but grave crises in foreign affairs ; and, 
indeed, his genius was not of the sort to shine in domestic 
politics. 

There was, moreover, another and a very weighty reason 
why Themistocles lacked influence in domestic politics : ho 
was a man without ancestiy, and therefore without tx-adi- 
tions. The men who led the Ecclesia in its best days were 
the representatives of great families and long-standing 
traditions — ^members of the Alcmaeonid house, such a? 
Oleisthenes, Xanthippus, and Pericles, or of the house of 
the Pbi!aidae, such as Miltiades, Oimon, and Thucydides. 

The leader who would maintain any lasting authoi-ity 
over the Ecclesia must be a man of birth. This Themistocles 
was not. When no grave dangers lifted the average 
Athenian above purely pox'sonal considerations, he preferred 
to have for a leader one whom he felt to be his social 


♦ Aboye, oh. vii.p | 2* 
t Xanthipptw seems to have died about 476 
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superior. Men like Aiibtides, Xanthippub, and Cimou 
were therefore at an advantage as against Themistocles, 
who seems, moreover, to have been mol's skilful in making 
enemies tlian in wanning friends. He lacked tlio cultivated 
tact of the aristocrat ’vvho is born to office. 

§ 7. The shelving of Themistocles left the arena of 
politics open to a number of his “ betters,” * between whom 
had still to be decided the question of rival policias. Now 
Xanthippus and Aristide lately the leaders of that section 
of the democracy wdiich, l»y contrast with the TheDiistoclean 
section, w’e have called the Old Democracy, had at an 
early date adopted the policy of their wdiilom rival in 
its moie impoitant point — \iz., as concerned the navy. 
Arislidts in particular dul more than any other of his time 
to broaden the basis upon wdiich resied the maritime power 
of Aliens, and to consolidate it, for it was his honesty and 
mtea^yvjvhich gave shape to the Delian Confederacy and 
settle Qfj^e and for all the delicate question of the assess- 
menjT sf the various members. These two statesmen repre- 
the party which ultimately made Athens the mistress 
Confederacy, an Imperial city, the constant and 
avowed rival of Sparta ; though this last position was with 
them not so much the purpose which it had been in 
Themistocles’ mind, as an ine\itable result of other pui'poses. 
They were the leaders of the liiberal Party, the party of 
progress, the democrats. On the other hand, they were 
men of hiith and high social position, and substance — three 
facts which constitute, as it were, the ballast of a politician, 
preventing his drifting too rapidly into reforms which 
break down old ties without substituting new ones in their 
place When the Ecclesia came to follow the lead of men 
who possessed nothing but the opinions of a liberal policy, 
without the needful ballast, it speedily learnt the difference. 
But at the period now under notice, whatever slight tendency 
in that direction had made itself manifest in the support ac- 
corded to Themistocles, had received a great and lasting check. 
The conduct of the Areopa^tes — that is, of the aristocrats 
— on ihe occasion of the first evacuation of Athens, and, 

* The obwaioal use of the word. In Qreeoe the luistoemUc pari^ were ^orot, 
K<ihoKay€ii0oti their xivels KtucoL 
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indeed, throughout the whole of the war, had won for them 
new respect. The Persian Invasion left the old nobility of 
the state, whatever their political attitude, in a stronger 
position than ever, and for many ycais they wei*e strong 
enough to withstand any attempts to modify the constitution 
on more liberal lines.* 

Opposed to AiLstides and the liberal paity was the 
Conservative Paity under Oimon. Oimon uas the son of 
Miltiadcs. He had mai ried a daughter of tlie Alcmaeonidae, 
thereby additionally strengthening his position. He was a 
man of great wealth and considerable culture, a brilliantly 
successful commander alike on land and sea, the embodi- 
ment of the Greek ideal of the vii*tue of onegaloprepeia — 
handsome conduct and character. He was, in fact, the 
type of the genuine oligarchic noble controlled and im- 
proved by democratic influences. He represented the old 
Eupatrid nobility which had once ruled Athens, but now 
shared its powers with the democratic party ; and from his 
forbeai-s he inherited the tradition that Sparta was the 
rightful hegemon of Greece, with the corollary that it was 
the duty of Athens to cultivate always the best relations 
with Sparta. His party constitutnd the great external 
check upon an unduly rapid extension of libei-alisni, and 
for nearly twenty years the foreign policy of Athens swayed 
to and fro between the philo-Laconism of the Cimoiiian 
party and the miso-Laconism of Themistocles, until it 
found equipoise in the independent national policy of 
Pericles. 

§ 8. For several years the parties of Aristides and Oimon 
worked harmoniously together. They formed a solid coalition, 
against which Themistocles was powerless, so that there is 
nothing surprising in the fact that the latter was ostracised 
in or about 471 b.o. But we have no means whatever of 
discoveiing the particular charge upon which ho was got 
lid of, whether medism, corruption, aggressive miso- 
Laconism, or (as Plutarch says) extreme liberalism. Pos- 
sibly the last-named was the chief question — a question 

* The fitudent does not need to be reminded that it is quite possible for a nation 
to be governed well and long by a liberal statesman without any modification of its 
constitution in a Uberal directioiu The constitution is a fact behind and abore 
patty poUtlos. 
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provoked by the persistence with which Themi^tocles con- 
tinued to push his eftbris for the development of the powers 
of the sea-faring and purely commercial element m the 
State — and the other eliarges wore muiely raked up to 
lend wiight to the whole iii<lietineut. Whatever the 
reason, he was ostiacised, and witlalrew to -Argos, choosing 
to live in that state which pronustd to afford the greatest 
scope for his hatred of S 2 Jarta, We have seen to what 
extent he was able to siitisfy that hatred. But his hanish- 
ment, by removing the one element of oj^i^obitioii which had 
thus far kejit united the other two paities in the State, 
speedily led to the disruption of the coalition. It wiis, in 
fact, a triumph for the conservative paity, and gave to 
Cimon an ascendency which, for the present, silenced 
Ax'isiides. The liberal party now entered iij^on a period 
of decline; the conservatives drew closer and closer their 
relations with Sparta. When, in 4G6 b.c., the Ephors, 
alarmed by the ascendency of Themistoch s in Argos, took 
definite measures against him, they found willing abettors 
amongst the Oimonians in Athens. They professed to have 
found in the documents seized fx*om Pansanias evidence 
incriminating Themistocles in the same me<lism for which 
Pausanias had lost his life. As the matter was only set 
afoot some five or six yeais after Pausanias’ death, we may 
question the alhgcd documentary evidence. There were, 
however, certain well-known facts in Themistocles’ life 
which could be readily tivisted into cori’ohorative evidence — 
for instance the correspondence of Themistocles with Xerxes 
before and after the battle of Salamis, and the fact that he 
"was now rc‘siding wdthin a state more than suspected of 
medism. Leobotas, an Alcmaeonid, undertook to impeach* 
the absentee, and was of course supported more or less 
actively by Cimon. Themistocles was condemned as a 
traitor, and much of his property confiscated. 

Officers were at once sent to arrest him at Argos. He 

* Oistraolsm was, of course, a very different thing fiom comleiunation in a oouit 
of law. In the nsual course of things there was every likelihood that Themistocles 
would soon return to Athens (for a sentence of ostracism did not by any means 
always hold good for the theoretical ten years). It was Sjiaitn’s design to nd 
herself once and for all of Themistocles by mining him xn the legal sense before he 
could have the benedt of any leaction in nis favour at Athens, and at a timo when 
he was uuabie to appear and defend hlm aeif in person, 
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fled to Zacynthos. The Zacynthians dared not shelter him, 
and he passed on to Epeirus, throwing himself on the 
mercy of the Molossian King Admetus. Admetus sent him 
safe to Pydna, in Macedonia. Thence he took ship to 
Ephesus, nan‘owly escaping seizure by the Athenian fleet 
at the moment investing Kaxos ; and proceeding boldly to 
Susa, declared his identity and demanded protection on the 
ground that he had enabled Xerxes to escape from Greece 
in 480 B.c. Xerxes welcomed him cordially, and appointed 
him Governor of Magnesia, with large revenues for his 
expenses. This was about 464 b.c. We hear no moie of 
him. He must have d.ed soon afterwards, without having 
done — probably without having intended to do — anything on 
behalf of Persia to the damage cf Greece. There is not a 
shred of evidence, either in his earlier or in his later years, 
that he ever harboured the designs of treachery for which 
he was condemned while alive, and with which his memory 
was blackened after death He was merely a victim of 
Spartan enmity. He had pitted himself against Sparta, 
and had been worsted. 

§ 9. Herodotus disliked Themistocles, and says nothing 
in his favour except what he could not avoid saying. 
Thucydides is juster : His strength of character was quite 
exceptional and peculiai\ With him natural wit supplied 
the place of experience. He grasped a situation instantly, 
and his power of foresight was extraordinary. His skill 
in working out a plan was on a par with the success which 
invariably attended him. He was beyond all others the 
man of resource in any emergency.” Nothing can be added 
to Thuej'dides^ brief outline of the man\s character. In 
regard to his conduct, so many of the charges made against 
him are manifestly groundless, that we have excuse to 
doubt them all. We are told that he was always open to 
a bribe ; hut if we admit that he accepted the bribes as 
alleged, the circumstances are usually such as to lead to the 
belief that he only took in order to give. He was not 
himself a man of means, and therefore he was forced to 
accept from others the means of influencing a Eurybiades 
or an Adeimantus. A Pericles or a Oimon would have paid 
the required suras out of his own estate without feeling tho 
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loss. Themistocles, in pursuing the same means to his ends, 
was compelled to expose himself to the cLai'ge of pei'sonally 
receiving bribes. Tlieio are various stories also representing 
him as a man utterly devoid of scruple and honour. There 
is no evidence to support them, and they one and all bear 
the likeness of parables invented to justify the bad name of 
Themistocles and the high reputation of his rival Aristides. 
The message which he sent to Xerxes after Salamis, a 
message which went far towai-ds ridding Greece of Xerxes, 
has been already mentioned.* Events drove him at last to 
seek shelter with Xerxes, and his i*eady wit enabled him to 
turn to his own protection the very message which had been 
sent in the be.«.t interests of his country. It had been 
prompted, he alleged, solely by regard for the Great King’s 
safety : by preventing the destruction of the Hellespontine 
briilges he had saved both Xerxes and his army. I£is con- 
duct in thus re-interpreting the message at a moment when 
his life was no longer safe in the country which he had 
saved, is the worat piece of falsehood which can be alleged 
against him. Could any one blame liim for it ? 

§ 10. In the very same year in wliich Themistoedes was 
condemned Cimon won his great victory at the Eurymedou, 
and N.ixos was rtdneed by siege. It was eltar that, however 
willing to oblige Sparta in minor matters, the party of 
Cimon weie not less bent than the party of Aristides ujion 
advancing the power of Athens to the utmost. But now 
that the arch-enemy was hounded out of Gi’eece, the Ephors 
took courage. Finding an excuse in the appeal of the 
Thasians, they would have attacked Athens but for the 
revolt of the helots. Had the projected invasion ever 
occurred, the ascendency ot the Cimonian party would 
have been at an end at once. It is doubtful whether the 
treacherous intention of the Ephors was known for some 
little time after the event ; possibly the Cimonians were 
able to put another interpretation upon Sparta’s warlike 
preparations when these b^me matters of common know- 
ledge. Kiey may have even advocated the sending of 
assistance to Sparta against the helots as a means of dis- 
arming tke jealgui^ which they knew to exist at Sparta, 
* e9« ^ T.) § a 
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At auy I’uto, wkoii Sparta applied for an Athenian force to 
assist in the reduction of Ithomo, Cimon prevailed upon 
the Et'clesia to assent, and personally commanded the force. 
The result has been already related. The Athenian force 
returned to Athens, not only u ithout success but publicly 
insulte<l, and Cimon, ns responsible for the whole business, 
was made the scapegoat of xVthenian urath. The liberals, 
now led by Ephialtes, seized their opportunity , and instantly 
gained coniploie ascendency in the Ecclesia. After a feu 
prcliminaiy skirmishes'^ with the rival paidy, by way of 
testing thoir relative sti-ength, tbo liberals found them- 
selves strong enough to appeal to ostracism. Cimon was 
banished, and thus, in 461 B c., the libei*!!! party were left 
in complete possession of the political tiedd. Their first steji 
was an open I’ennnciation of all connection with Sparta, and 
a formal challenge of the position of that state as hegemon 
of tho territorial states of Greece. Athens was already the 
maritime j»ower of Greece; they resolved that she should 
be a territorial jiower also. Jn fact, they abandoned the 
modei-ate liberalihm of Aristides, and look up the extreme 
position in which Themistocles had so long and vainly 
stootl alone. 

Of Ephialtes and his achievements little is known. He is 
supposed to have been of comparatively humble parentage 
and estate, as was Themistocles. He led the democratic 
party to its victory of 4G1 b.c., and we are told that he 
followed up this success by an attack upon the Clonncil of 
the Areopagus, first securing the condemnation of a number 
of its moi-e distinguished members on cbaigt's of cowuption, 
and thereafter proceeding to curtail the powers and pri- 
vileges of the Council as a whole. His leadei'ship was short- 
lived. He was assassinated within a few months, and his 
place and power passed to Pericles. 

* Cimon was impeached oa Toxntious chargeah according to the method of political 
aaatv^oe common to Athena and Rome. He le said to have heen indict for 
peculation, and of course aca uittod. ITie proaecutor was Peridee^ of whom we now 
hear for the first ^ r 
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§ 1. Alliance of Atbcnts wAh Ai^ti'^. Tli« r^suly, and ^leyara ; Ooeu- 
i<atioii of tliG I'thmus, — § 2 Atlieniaii Expedition to tlie ^Tile * War 
\\ itli Ae^ina and Corinth : Victories of Myionides in 3kley:aris. — 
^ 8. Coin 2 ncnc<.‘ineiit of the Lon" Walls of Atliens : War of Doris 
and l*h(»cis . lsii*omedes enters Boeotia. — § 4. Battle of Tana^ra and 
iec*all/»f Ciiiion. — § 5. Battle of Oenopliyta and Occupation of ISoeotia, 
ritocis, and Boci'is : Ive<luction. of Acgiiia. — § 6. Affairs in Eg^’-pt, 
Double Disaster to the Athenian Fleet : Athens makes Truce for 
Five Years with Spai tn. — § 7 , The Double Victory at Salauiis : Deatli 
of Ciinon and Cessation of the Persian Wars. — § 8. Tlio Problornatical 
l*eace of Callias. — § 0. Character of Cimon — § lU. Pcrieles. 

§ 1. The first act of the new ><overiimeiit was publicly 
to disown the philo-Spaitan policy of tlie fallen Cimonian 
party hy renouncing the alliance wliicli had for twenty 
years subsisted between Sparta and A-lhens. Tiio two states 
wei-e now declared rivals, if not actually enemies. The 
enemies of Sparta were therefore the friends of Athens, and 
accoidiugly an alliance was made between Athens and Argos, 
and 1 etweeii Athens and Thessaly, ISfeither the one nor 
the other* state proved of any great use to Atliens, 

This change of fi'ont on the part of Athens speedily 
involved her iu new and mox-e costly complications. The 
past twenty years had brought with them a vast increase 
in the numbers and activity of the Athenian commei'cial 
class. The city was rapidly becoming a city of merchants, 
and increasingly jealous of the commercial position of the 
rival merchant-states upon the Saronic Gulf, viz. Corinth, 
Aegina, and Megara, all of which were members of the 
Peloponnesian Alliance. When, therefore, there occurred a 
dispute between Corinth and Megariv, and th© smaller state 

ro5 
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appealed to Athens for support, the Athenians readily 
I’esponded. The moment seemed opportune for damaging 
the coiumereial power of Corinth, for biingiug that of Megaiu 
within Athenian control, and for taking away one ally of 
Spaitia and crippling another. There was another and more 
important ohjoet to bo gained : in accejiting the task of 
I'elieving Meg.ara, Athens would occupy the Megarid, and 
wheit'as at prt.scut her wos-tern frontier was weak and liable 
at any moment to attack by way of the Isthmus, she would 
now secure a new and eminently defensible frontier along 
the line of tin* Geranean Mountains, vrould hold the keys of 
the Isthmus, and thereby would not only prevent any 
Peloponnesian force from reaching Attica by land, but 
would further cut oft' Sparta from her allies in Boeotia. 
Megai*a was at once occupied, as were also its two ports of 
Ptgae and Nisaca, i-espectively on the western and eastern 
shore of the Isthmus. To further secure the town two 
parallel walls were built to unite it in one system of forti- 
fication with the castei-n port, Nisaca. But what gave yet 
greater oft'cnce at Corinth was that, by the occupation of 
Pegao, the greatest and most grasping naval power of 
Greece had foi*ccd its way wdthin the Corinthian Gulf, the 
peculiar waters of Corinthian trade. But the Corinthians 
lay pasdve. They were not yet certain that Sparta was 
fi’ee to support them in forcible interference, and, on the 
other hand, Athens, if attacked, was at this juncture 
free to employ her whole strength against any single 
aggressor. 

§ 2. The energies of Athens did not long remain undi- 
vided. The new government did not venture to hxeak at 
once with every tiaditiou of the last twenty years and to 
renounce those pledges upon the strength of which the 
Delian Confederacy heMi gathered about Athena Never- 
theless, the step which they now took proved as disastrous 
as it was tmwi«e. In 462 b.c. the Egyptians, led by the 
Libyan prince Inaros, for the second time revolted from 
Persia. The Confederate fleet was at the moment employed 
as far south as the coasts of Phoenicia and the island of 
Oyrarua It seemed but a step farther to Egypt. Aocord- 
in^y two hundred sail of war were sent to the Nile to 
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support Inaros. The liberation of Egypt was of oonrso 
desirable, beeaiisc* it would I’ob Persia of the half of her 
small remaining n.ivy, would dun1>tless open new and 
luerativ^e markets to the Athonian mercLanls, and would 
bring to the Confe leracy nt‘\v forces and now revenues. 
I3ut for Athens to undertake a scheme so diifionlt and 
costly, in so distant a Lind, at the very moment %vhen she 
liad rudely eliallenged the hc'stility of the whole Pelopou- 
iiesian Alliance, was an egregious IJ under winch soon made 
itself felt. 

The Egyptian licet sail* d, and with it went one half of 
the navy of Athens (4(50 b.c.). But the Ejclesia, Hushed 
with tho easy acrjuisitions cf the preceding year, was not. 
content to aw:ait results. It was resul\ed to strengthen its 
gi asp upon the Saronic Gulf and to draw’ closer its com- 
munications w’ith Ax'gos. It ’was desirous to obtain a con- 
venient port of communication between Peiraeus anil 
Argolis* The site selected was on tho south<*ru shore of 
tlie Argolic peninsula, in the immediate neighboiuhood of 
Ilerndone, and in tlie occupation of a community called 
Halieis, who were the more objectionable because tlicy had 
given shelter to the fugitives from Tiiyns, and because they 
preferred the friendship of Sparta to that of Argos and 
Athens. Tlie position, moreoxor, commanded the trade- 
route from Cenchreae to the south. ISTaturally the Coiin- 
thians were nlanned : they joined with the Epidaurians to 
prevent the projected landing of the Athenians. A land 
battle followed, in which the Athenians seem to have had 
the worst, but matters were balanced by the victory of their 
fleet off the islet of Oeeryplialea. Shoitly afterwards they 
seem to have persuaded the Troe^enians to join them, and 
thus obtained, without further trouble, the port and fortress 
which they desired. 

Hereupon Aegina took the alarm ; for the establishment 
of the Athenians at Troezen menaced Aegina and Corinth 
alike. The Aeginetans still possessed a considerable navy : 
jointly with that of Oorinth it might hope to do great 
things, particularly at a time when so large a portion of the 
navy of Athens and her Confederates was ab^nt in Egypt. 
Bui the Athenians desired nothing more than an occasion to 
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rul theniKelvcs once iiud for all of Aegineian rivalry. Their 
fleet forced a batile ofl’ the island, captured seventy of the 
Aeginetan warships, and landed a large force which forth- 
with laid siege to the town of Aegina. The Aeginetans 
appealed to Uoriuth for relief. The Oorinthians, fancying 
that Athens now had her hands full, attempted to compel 
the relirenieut of the force which was investing Aegina by 
invading llie Megarid. Against Megara itself they could 
of cmiiNe ellect nothing, but they could lay w’asto the siir- 
rouudiiig country. They were so engaged when confiontcd 
by a hastily levied Athenian army of time-expired and 
ephebi, under the command of Myroiiides. Neither side 
gained any great success in the ensuing battle, but the 
Corinthians withdrew homewards, and Myroiiides occupied 
Megara. Twelve days later the Corinthians came hack, 
burning to reih em tho disgi-ace of their repulse by such an 
army, IVIyronides surprised them at a place called Cimolia, 
slew some hundreds, and chased tho survivoi*s out of the 
Megarid. Not a man or ship had been withdrawn from 
Aegina or elsewhere, and yet the redoubtable Corinthians 
had been twice disgiacefully beaten (458 B.C.). The 
blockade of Aegina went on by land and sea, and Athens 
was mistress of the Saronic Gulf. 

§ 3. About this date Pericles commenced to impx*ove the 
fortifications of the city. Under his directions were now 
constructed the famous Long Walls connecting Athens with 
Peiraeus. Experience had already shown the value of such 
works in the case of Megara and Nisaea. The walls now 
built were two, the northern wall and the southern or 
Phaleric wall ; the third, or middle wall, was of later date. 
The work is believed to have been originally projected, if 
not actually begun, by Oimon ; but now that most of the 
Pelojwnnese was at feud with Athens, Pericles had an 
additional reason for caiTj’ing it through. lie knew that 
Athens could not hope always to pen the Peloponnesians 
within the Isthmus, and that if once they passed the 
Isthmus, Attica would lie at their mercy. He wished 
therefore to provide his countrymen with a fortress strong 
enough to withstand all assaults, and large enough to 
shelter the eutire population of Attica. The Peloponnesians 
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might isit without as long as they pleased, but they could 
never hope to take by siege the fortre'-s-city of Peiicle* 
ideal ; and so long as the Athenian navy was supreme, the 
city could laugh at all threats of blockade. Time proved 
Pericles to be in tlie right. 

If the Spai’tans hail regartled with appreheiwon ihe 
building of the walls of Themistocles in 479 much 
more apprehensive were they on observing the dimensions 
and progress of the Periclean walls. Y^et the new woi*ks 
were almost completed when at last the Ephorb took action. 
In 457 B.o. the Phocians made war upon the tmy state of 
Doris. Doris at once appealed to Sparta, The Spartans 
could not refuse the call <*f their mother-state, and forthwith 
put into the field an army of fifteen thousand men. Their 
leader was Nicomedes, son of Cleorabrotus, and regent on 
behalf of Pleistoanax, the son of Pausanias. The appear- 
ance of a Spartan army in Central Greece would at 
any rate serve as a warning that Sparta had still to be 
reckoned with. 

Ten thousand of the allies joined Nicomedes on Ins march 
to the Isthmus. Tlio march was made so rapidly that lie 
was able to put his entire army across the Corinthian Gulf 
— he did not venture^ to attempt the passage of tlie Isthmus 
— before any Athoniau vesseds could arrive to prevent it. 
Nicomedes, easily elFecting his purpose in Phocis, w^as soon 
ready to return home. But by this time the Athenians 
were on the watch ; their guardsliips commanded the 
Corinthian Gulf and their hoplites blocked the road through 
Megaris. He decided to wait awhile, and accordingly halted 
in Boeotia, where his presence was cordially welcomed by 
the oligarchic party, however distasteful to the patriotic 
factions, in the various towns of the Boeotian Confederacy. 

§ 4. But Nicomedes soon came to entertain hopes of 
greater things than the i*e-organLsation of Boeotia under 
Spartan influence. His presence in Central Greece excite^l 
to activity all those who leaned towards Sparta, Parti- 
cularly was this the case in Athens. Since the day of 
Oimon's dishonoured return from Ithome the philo-Spartan 
party in Athens had been humiliated. The exile of its 
natural leader had made way for others who pretended to 
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that position ; but none of them wei e capable of recoyeriug the 
pai’ty’s ascendency by legitimate means, while the triumphant 
Hl>erals punsuod their advantage with vigour. Alivady the 
Areopagus, the last stronghold of conservatism — that is, 
of oligaivhy — in politics had been rendered powerless.’* 
I’ho moio extreme membens of the party, those nho placid 
solf-intoi'est before patriotism, were desperate, and I’cady to 
adopt any of the usual oligarchic means to recover power, 
Tlie prasence of Nicomcdes in Boeotia appeared to offer 
a reasonable hope of effecting a eo 76 j> fVetat. A secret 
coi respondence was at once opened between Nicomedes 
without and the oligarchs within, and eveiything was 
arranged for a sudden march of the Spartans to the city 
and its lietrayal by the conspirators within. In due course 
Nicomedes ino\ ed towards the Attic frontier and encamped 
at the petty town of Tanagra, on the Asopns, five or six 
milas beyond the border. 

The facts were not lost ujioii Fciick« and his party 
Determined to anticipate ti-cuehery, Pericles marched out 
of Athens with some twelve thousand Athenian tiviops, a 
thousaud Argives, and a small body of Thessalian horse, 
and at once attacked the Spartan army. The Spartans 
were probably the superior in point of niimboi’s, owing to 
the presence of Boeotun auxiliaries, and in particular they 
had the support of the famous Boeotian cavalry. Never- 
theless, it was only the defection of the TbessalLms which 
gave the victoiy to Nicomedes, and even so his victory was 
indecisive. It enabled him indeed to make good his retreat 
by way of the Isthmus, but it left him powerless to do 
anything for the oligarchic conspirators wdthin the city. 
This fact is proof how small were the numbers of the 
extremist section in Athens. Another fact proves that 
they were not acting in unison with the mass of the 
conservative paxty: for on the eve of the battle, Oimon, 
having heard of the rumoured treason with which of course 
his party as a whole was indi.seriminately charged, appeared 
in the Athenian camp and begged leave to fight as a 
volunteer. ITie request being refused, he charged all those 
in the army who shared his political views to vindicate 

* See eib. tUi., f 10. 
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their loyalty with the sworJ. When the armies engaged 
on the following day the bravest of the Athenians were the 
conspicuous partisins of Oimon. A hundred of them fell 
in the fight, and, djirg, redeemed the honour of their party 
and their chief (457 B.c.)* The Athenians showed their 
appreciation of tins by immediately recalling Oimon from 
banishment. 

§ 5. The battle of Tanagi’a led to iinfore'-een results 
Very eaily in the following year (456 n.c.), before any 
Peloponnesian force could arrho fo inteib re, the Athenians 
under Myronides suddenly eiitered Eoeotia again. At 
Oenophj'ta, close to Tanagra, they met ihe f<.>iees of the 
philo-Spartan Boeotians, and gained a dicr^ive victory. 
The Boeotian Confederacy collapsed instantly, the sevci'al 
towns were declared independiuiL allies of Atlieiis with the 
obligation of providing troops N\heu eall< d upon, the govern- 
ment of each was handed over to the clcinocratic patriots, 
and the leading men of the philo-Spartan party were sent 
into exile. The whole thing was so sudden that it took the 
entire Peloponnesian Alliance by surprise. Nor wiis this 
all. The Phocinns, who had felt the hand of Sparta in 
the preceding year, at once made alliance with Athens, 
Locris was treated like Boootia. Practically the whole of 
Central Greece was enrolled in the Athenian Empire. At 
the same moment, after a siege of thiee years, Aegina 
surrendered and became a member of the Delian Confederacy, 
thus placing Athens in complete control of the Saronic 
Gulf ; and in the west the seizure of Naupactus, and the 
settlement of the exiled helots there, secured Athens' hold 
upon the Corinthian Gulf. A fleet under Tolmides circum- 
navigated the Peloponnese and destroyed the town of 
Gytheum, the naval aisenal and dockyard of Sparta, 
captured Chalcis in Aetolia, a dependency and colony cf 
Corinth, and even a.ssaulted the powerful Dorian community 
of Sicyon. Tlio last movement was a failure, but the mere 
fact of its being attempted dismayed the whole Peloponnesian 
Alliance. But the Athenians were not yet content. Their 
ambition was not to be satisfied until their power was as 
great in the Corinthian as in the Saronic Gulf. Accordingly, 
•about 464 b.c., Pericles appeared in the western waters 
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with a strong foi’ce. ITis diplomacy won over to the 
Athenian side the w hole o£ the maritime towns of Aehaea. 
Next repeating the late assault upon Sicj’on, he gamed a 
victoiy on the river Nemea, hut ivithdi’ew upon the 
appearance of the Laci daomonian army. To fight pitche<l 
battles by land was never a part of Peidcles’ policy. He 
now tui’ued his attention to Acarnania, and assaulted the 
town of Oeniadae, which was almost as valuable a position 
for the control of the Corinthian Gulf as was Naupaetus 
itself. Hei*e again Peiicles failed in his main object, 
although skilful enough to gel away without any positive 
1 ‘everse. The year’s eftbrts, however, had resulted in no 
material gains. Athens had already reached the summit 
of her territorial power, and the decline soon began. 

§ 6. The first reverse occuri-ed in Egypt. The great fleet 
of two hundred sail which had been despatched in 460 b.c. 
to the suppoi't of the rebel Jnaros against Persia had sailed 
up the Nile as far as Memphis, destroying en route a Peman 
ili'ot of eighty vessels. The revolted Egyptians had already 
inflicted a terrible defeat npon the Pei'sian land forces at 
Pnpreniis, and had shut up the survivors in the citadel of 
INIeinphis, the “White Portress.” To this the combined foi-ces 
of fnaros and Athena now laid strenuous but futile siege. 
Meantime Artaxei’xes, the successor of Xerxes, set himself 
vigorously to recover the revolted satrapy ; a grand army 
was collected in Cilicia, and a secret envoy was dtspatcheil 
to Sparta to induce that state, by bribes or other arguments, 
to create a diversion by vigorously attacking Athens. 
Sparta, however, who had been already proved unable to 
assert her own interests against Athens, was in no position 
to fui’ther those of Persia. The envoy went home again 
without attaining his object, and Artaxerxes had to be 
content with still further augmenting the strength of the 
army which w^as to invade Egypt. The army mustered three 
hundred thousand men, well armed and drilleil, and snjtported 
by a fleet of three hundred ships of war. Its commander 
was Megabyzus. Persian methods were not more rapid 
now than formerly, so that it was only in 455 b.c. that the 
army advanced upon Egypt. But when it at last arrived 
it Reeled its object : Inaros was utterly defeated by land. 
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the siege of the White Fortress was rttisorl, and the forces 
of Athens and Egypt were in their turn shut up within the 
island of Prosopitis in the !Nile Delta. The Persians kept 
them there beleaguered for eighteen months, forcing them 
at last to cai>ilu]ate upon the assurance of an unmolested 
retreat to the Greeks and honourable captivity to Inaras. 
The Greeks, of whom six thousand survived out of forty 
thousand, having alrea<ly been compelled to burn their ships, 
retreated overland to Dyblus in the Delta, ignorant of the 
fact that a reinforcement of fift\ Gre.k ships was at the 
moment passing up the Jsile in the hope of lelioving Proso* 
pitis. This fleet al-o was surprised and tlestroyed, and 
only a few’ of the whole number of Greeks ultimately made 
their way back to Greece (454-53 b c.). 

The news of this disaster perhaps reached Athens in the 
CRirly months of 453 b.c. It amuunteJ to this, that Athens 
had lost one half of hex' fleet, bolides a fearful number of 
her Ust seamen and a large amount of treasure. It was, 
in fact, a calamitous blow, and it came at a moment when 
the Ecclei^ia’s aggressive jioHcy had raised up enemies on 
every side. No one knew how soon the Persian fleets would 
again ai^pear in the Aegean. The C-imunians, now re- 
organised under the lead of Cimon himself, seized the 
opportunity to reassert their policy of cultivating fiiendly 
relations with Sparta. The libcx'als did not venture to 
fight against the drift of public feeling. Cimon in person 
undex'took negotiations, and in 461 b.c., about ten yeai's 
after the split with Sparta, a truce of five years was sworn 
to by the two powers. 

§ 7. The complaisance of Sj^arta is to be accounted for 
only by her dread of the combined strength of Athens and 
Argos. Once rid of the hostility of Athens she might hope 
to deal eiffectually and finally with Ai'gos, and thereby to 
recover once more freedom of mo\ement as far as the 
Isthmus. The Argives were quite alive to the danger 
which threatened them, and at once concluded, on their 
own account, with Sparta, a peace of thirty years. This 
peace secured to them, as far as Sparta was concerned, the 
undisputed enjoyment of that enlarged and consolidated 
power which had been given to them by Themistocles. 

G. 495 -^ 1 . 8 
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They took no fxirtl'iOi' part in the affaii’S of Greece for the 
full term of the peace (451 — 421 B.c.). 

The f(‘ar of Sparta had thus l»rouglit Oimon again to the 
fi'ont, and xvli ii that fear xxas removed there still remained 
the fear of itmevol actuity on the jiari of Peihia. The 
disaster at Piosojutis had pul the Pei'sians once again in 
pos-essiun of Cgyjii, to the conlinuod resistance of 

the Pgj'ptian Amyrtacus, who long held out in the mai&hes 
of the Pelta, gave little trouble. The aimy and Uect of 
Megalyzus were i-eadj" for fintlier conqi < sts, the latter 
now augmented by the navy of AtJienians of all 

parties expected an immediate alta<*k upon the remoter 
Asiatic members of the Di‘lian Confederacy, and all were 
imitod in the resolve to defy any such attack. The vessels 
which were no longer needful in the home \\aters were at 
once despatched to the Asiatic coast, and in 419 B.r. Ciinmi 
assumed command as admiral of a lleei of two huinlic^d 
sail. Hearing that the Pei Man Artabuzus was approaolmig 
Cyprus, Jio sailed to Cun m cn the southern shoie of the 
island, at the same Hme deiacliiiig sixty vessoh to pro- 
ceed to Egypt and so draw otf a portion of the PerMun 
fleet. He then laid siege to Citium ; but the toi;\n was still 
uneaptuied when the Persian fleet appeared oil* the coast. 
The Greeks at once manned their ships, and moving as far 
as Salamis there found the enemy’s fleet riding oft-shore 
under the protection of an army encamped beliiml it. The 
numbers of the Pci'sians are unknown. The Greeks had 
now only a hundred and forty sad. Nevertheless, they 
attacked without hesitation, drove the Persian vessels 
ashore, and, instantly disembarking, routed the land-army 
also. In position, tactics, and result, this battle was the 
duplicate of that of the Enrymedou seventeen yeai*s earlier. 
The viciory was brilliant, but it was rendcreil usi'less by 
an irreparablo loss in the deatli of (Jhnon. The Greek 
fleet at once returned homewards, lea\ing Chpi'iis to its 
fate (449 b.c.). The alliance of Athens with Egypt ceases 
from this date. 

With the battle of Cyprian Salamis ends the story of 
the war of the Delian Confederacy with Persia. Blows 
so sudden and so decisive as those delivered at Euiymedon 
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and Salnmis wei'e calculated to clL^^^hcartcu any power, and 
especially an Oriental power. Moreover, Ariaxeixib had 
ilomestic troubloc> wliifli kt^i>t him consiantly hii^y at home, 
for the late revolt of Ktivpt was but one out of many similar 
attempts to throw olf the Persian yoke. The most diver- 
g-ent anti remote poitioiis of the tmiare of Artnxcr.xes 
rer^iinvd at one time or otlnT to Le recalled to obedience. 
Mtgabyzns himself, the concpioror of Eg}pt, led a foi‘- 
iiiidu)#le revolt in Svria, an<l the Ihril toduet^on of Amyi*- 
laeus cannot bo placed eailer tLan 413 B.r. I’rom the 
year 419 n.c. to the 1 iter yefiis^ cf the P Ltpoun^ >Liii War 
(112 E.c.) theie tva.'- no further o\eit c.irmiun botwi en the 
Achaemeiiidae and Athi ii'J 

§ 8. To ilelermine the preci<e nature (4 the lelatiour. 
subsisting bevween Greece and Persia during the years of 
inaction .subsicpieut to the battle of CS^irian SaLimLs is one 
of the problems of history. Was there, or was there not, 
a formal tieaty of peace between the two ? It seems to be 
a fact that for fuityycars no PiTsian forces nppcai*ed in 
Ionia, no Persian vessels of Avar ivere seen in the Aegt^fin, 
and that the river Phusidis or the Clielidoniau Ivsles uiarkc**! 
the Avcstward limit of Ptivia’s naval oporations, 33tit, on 
tiie other hand, the Gieat King never abandoneil his 
claim to I'oceive tribute from the Tonic citiesj,|- and in 
440 B.c.t tlie arrival of a Peisiau fleet oil’ the Ionic coast 
Avas generally anticipated. Ihe simple explanation is tliat, 
without the ratiilcation of any formal peact* and AAithoui 
any definite deliiuitatioii of Greek and Persian |)ower on 
the ronic coast, the battle of Sal.unis Avas followed b\ the 
tacit cessation of hostihlies and by an informal imdeistand- 
ing that fur the prestmt things shi»nld toniain upon tlu* 
fitafffn quo. 

There AA^ero no negotiations, no ralificat ions, for TIiuoa dales 
or Herodotus to record. And n(‘ith(r AA’rit^r mentious 
any. But the difliculty arises from the fact that later 
writei’s, especially the orators, from the next century on- 
wards, constantly allude to the poacefiil attitude of Persia 

♦ SeeVol. lir.,ch. ix , § 1. 

t See aboT6, ob« i., $ 4, wid the paeaage of Herodotas there cited. Alao A'ol. HI 
chc ix«| 11 1. 

I On the occiuion of the revolt of Somoe (ch. x., § G) 
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during the forty years after Salamis as due to the obliga- 
tions of a formal peace, %*aiiously styled the Peace of 
Oallias or the Oimonian Peace There was a Greek named 
Callias at Susa at this date, or soon afterwards, but wo 
have no information as to his business there, unless we 
accept as tiuo Demosthenes’ assertion that he was heavily 
fined for misconduct in his capacity as envoy to tho court 
of Susa. But in all likelihood the alk'gcd Peace of Callhis 
was a myth, bom of the actual pcaeeluluess of Persia in 
conjunction with unwarrantable analogies drawn between 
the 0.\llias above mentioned and his more famous name- 
sake, who, in 371 B.o., negotiated -with Persia to secure the 
pacification of Greece.* There is no reason to prefer the 
loose statements of a Diodorus f or a Plutarch to the silence 
of a Thucydides, w'hile it is easy to seo how an informal state 
of peace might in time come to be maguifie 1 into a formal 
triumph of Athenian power, coupletl either with tho name 
of Oallias or wuth that of the heio (Jimon. 

§ 9. The (loath of Oiuion wms a blow to Athens ; it was 
btill more a blow to Greece, for it removed the one man in 
whoso aims and power it lay to maintain a friendly 
attitude toward.^ the rival pretensions of Wparta. Men who 
looked back in lator yeai-s regretted that Oimon had not, 
when opportunity offered, left Sparta to struggle unaided 
against the foes she had provoked — that he had lent moral 
and material assistance to rid her first of the statesman 
whom most she had reason to fear, and secondly of the 
helots who threatened her very existence. But Oimon was 
of a nobler mind than were his critics. 

As a general ho had no equal. He fought with like 
success against almost aU and every foo ; hut his especial 
bent was against Persia, for in harrying the barbarians he 
felt himself to be advancing the cause of Greece, and to 
advantage Greece was in his eyes nobler oven than to ad- 

* Sae Vol. IV., cb. viii., S f. 

t Diodorus profesBOfl to give the terms of the alleged Peace, of hich the leaibxig 
articles vrere that (a) no X’eisian shiiis of war should sail viestwaid of the 
Pbaselis on the 8outb and of the Cyanean Bocivs <Uoti]»onis) on the North , 
that (6) the Great King should send no troops farther West into Asia Minor 
than a distance of three days' march from the coast ; and that (c) the Greeks should 
refrain from making war ujioni any communitiee t^hicb were accounted sulKeots of 
the Great King. Xox CaU as at ^uaa| seo Herodotns, tU. 151. 
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vantage Athens. To him Athens owed the glorious days of 
Eurymedon and Cj^rian Salamis, and doubtlets a dozen le-s 
notable trium[>h ^5 each sulllcieiit to have made famous a 
less biilliant loader. hat li** v\on in the lie] 1 he lavishetl 
upon his city, for he was the thst of the ^reat builders and 
uifc patrons of demoeratie Athens. Of his henefactions to 
the city something will be said later ; of his deeds we have 
spoken already. As header of the ai’istucraey — that is, of 
the dominant party — between the years 471 and 463 b.o. 
he appears to have conducted the government with praise- 
worthy moderation and tact. Hi& fall from power entailed 
the fall of his parly and of the Areopagus. It is customary 
to attribute the future developments of the city, for good or 
ill, to the removal of the moral diagw eight of the Areop- 
agus, It may perhaps \vith more Justice he put down to 
the removal of the moderating and tolerant inlluence of 
Cimon. 

§ 10. from 449 b.c. oinvard to his death in 429 b.c. 
Pericles was loader of the state. B rides, born about 
493 B.a, was tlie sou of Xauthippiis. IIis mother was 
Agaristo, daughter of the Alcmaeonid Hippccratas, so that 
he was directly i elated both to Cleihtluiies of Athens, his 
grandfather's brother, and to Cleistlienes of Sieyon, the 
grandfather of Hippocrates. But his married life was not 
happy, and of liis two sons one at least w'as a scapegrace. 
Pei idea, therefore, as the morality of his day allowed, 
formed a more congenial union with Aspasia, a lady whose 
wit and brilliance were as remarkable as her private life 
was unconventional, and who is said to have inspired 
Pericles to some of his most successful undertakings. By 
her he became the father of an illegitimate son. In 
430 B.c. the plague swept away his two legitimate heirs, 
and in compassion for his desolation the Athenians passed 
a bill to legitimise Aspasia's child, who forthwith took his 
father's name. 

Perieles enjoyed the advantages of the best education 
attainable. He had a taste for art, science, and philosophy, 
and spent much of his leisure in the society of men like 
Pheidias, Anaxagoras, and Democritus of Abdera, the 

* 8^ below, cb, xlil., 1 2. 
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pi'opounder of the Atomic Theory. He was a brilliant 
orator in a time when oratois were not rare, anti knew as 
<hd no one else Low to guide the Ecclosia while seeming to 
indulge it. Already a lesiding figure in the days when 
Kphialtes overt lire* w Oinion and attacked the Areopagus, he 
succeeded without question to Ejihia lies’ place, and, faithful 
to the traditions of the Themisrt.cle in policy, combined T\ith 
th<‘ domc\stic programme of Elphialtes ^Jliemistocles’ studied 
laitied of Spaita In the last fifteen years of his life Lis 
policy had broadly but t\\o notes : the first, to make Athens 
the envy of the world ; the vsecond, to make her strong 
enough to defy that envy. And with Peiaclos, as with 
Themistoclos, the outer world was hlentical with Sparta. 
< heater m no single point than in another, Perichs wa^. 
inngiiificent in the complete development of every power 
which his times allowtd. He %vas the personification of 
that cosmopolitan culture which was the prime article in 
the Athens of his ideal. Hut he was greater still in the 
“ Olympian calm ” of the resolution wherewith ho worked 
towai’ds the 3*ealisatioii of his ideals 



OJHAPTEll X. 

ATIIEXS UXUER PERCCLES. 

§ 1. Wai c»f Pliocis wiili Delx^lii — ^ 2 31 \ ulL of Orclionienus and 
Ohnoioiioa* liittlo of C.aTnie*!. airnl T^o^s of Coo >tia, Phocis, au<l 
Locus. — 4? 3 oL J^Zuboca and ]Meui»*is. Pleistoanis: invades 

Attica — 4ji -4. llio Thii ty Vc,ai r.' l‘cace * O&tjitCi^ui of Th^L•‘^ didc-s, and 
<^ol]apse ol tbc Oliqaroliic Paity — § .*> Completion of tlie i^oi'tifica- 
tiou of Atliens and Peiraons • Foiin«lution of lliurii : the Periclean 
Oleruclncs. — § 0. Kevolt of Samos. — § 7. Colonisation of AtDi>}npolis. 
— § 8. ConolUKion. 

§ 1. The ioiritoria.1 empire of Atliens was sliortli\ ed, its fall 
speedy. Tlie oracle of Didj^ilii was the prime cause of the 
tMtastro]»lie. it hatl for centnries been an article of Dorian 
state-Giaffc for Sparta to jiose as the champion of Delphi 
and the Dolphians. Xow, the oracle was a sonree of great 
wealt.h and power to those who en 3 oyed control of it ; and 
as it lay within the borders of DhocLs, the Dliocians very 
nat 11 tally regarded with unfriendly feelings the independenco 
of the Delphians and their monopoly of so lucrative a source 
of revenue, jealously watching for an opj^iortunity to make 
it theix* own. Such, an opportunity seemed to olfer now, 
when Athens, the ally of the Phociaiis, was mistiess of all 
Central Gri'eeco, and in axifiarent command of all the 
approaches by which the Spartans could bring aid to their 
2 >rotef/es, ALOCordingly, in 448 b.g. the Phocians forcibly 
to >k possession of Deli>hi, and usuiped the management of 
the oracle. Much to their surprise, however, the Spartans, 
in response to the appeal of the Delpliians, contidved to 
throw across the Corinthian Gxilf a fox'ce suflicient to expel 
the Phocians and reinstate the Delphians. The jAthenians 
in turn expelled the Delphians, and establislied the Phocians 

110 
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as stewards of the oracle ; but they failed to overtake the 
Spartan army, which made good its escape as it had come. 
To all appearance the Spaxtans were satisfied if they could 
get away unh.armed, nor did they make any effort to 
champion the Dclphiaua a second time; and so far the 
honours lay with the Athenians. But, nevei’theless, the 
affau* was a fatal blow to tbe Athenians’ prestige, for it 
showed that their boasted control of the approaches to 
Centml Greece was uni'eal, and that disaffected parties even 
northward of the Isthmus might still count upon the support 
of Sparta as against Athens. 

§ 2. Tlie immediate result was the revival, throughout 
the dependent territories, of the party hostile to Athenian 
supremacy ; more especially in Boeotia, where the domination 
of Athens rested on no more .stable ground than was fur- 
nished by the repugnance of another faction to the superior 
claims of Thebes. There had been no national rapprochement 
between Boeotians and Athenians, nor had either Athens 
or the victorious faction taken any efficient measures to 
secure and safeguai'd them victory. Those who had been 
driven into emle by the revolution had been permitted to 
i*etum in large numbeis, and found convenient rallying- 
points in Chaeronca and Orchomenus. In 446 b c. these 
towns openly revolted from Athens, and appealed to all 
patriotic Boeotians to support them in the liberation of 
their country. 

Athena was taken by surprise. At the moment the 
vigour of the government was hampered by the revival of 
party feuds within the city ; for we know that the miserable 
force of a thouaind oitizen-hoplites which, together with a 
few auxiliaries, was now despatched into Boeotia under 
Tolmides, was largely composed of wealthy aristoemts, and 
was from the outset condomne^by Pericles as entirely 
inadequate. Had Pericles’ party been strongly in the 
ascendent so small a force would never have been sent, and 
the only reason why his party was not in a position to have 
its own way must be found in a revived antagonism of the 
party claiming to inherit the traditions of Cimon. And as 
a fact, that party, under the leadei-ship of Thiug^dides, son 
of Melesias, was now thoroughly re-organised and braced 
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for a final attempt to check the ever-growing influence of 
Pericles and the democrats. 

Tolmides marched direct to Ohaci’onea, which he seized. 
But the necessity of leaving a garrison behind him to hold 
the place still further dimiiiLslicd his weak column, so that 
he was easily surprised and slain by the revolted Boeotians 
in the vicinity of Coronea. Such of the Athenians as were 
not slain with him fell into the hands of the victoi s, who 
utilised them as hostages to extort from the Ecclesia theii* 
own terms. These terms amounted simply to this : that 
Athens should at once evacuate Bocotia and acknowledge 
its independence. To secure the liberation of the prisoners 
the Athenians consented at once to these demands. Such 
a course was, to a Greek's thinking, inevitable, but it was 
disastrous in the extreme; for the evacuation of Boeotia 
loft to their own resources the other allies of Athens farther 
afield, so that the loss of Phocis and Locris was the imme- 
diate consequence. By the single battle of Ooronea Athens 
lost the whole of her empire in Central Greece. 

§ 3. But her troubles were not yet ended. The oligarchs 
of Boeotia, who had so speedily and easily realised their 
purpose on the field of Coronoa, had largely resided in 
Euboea during tlie period of their exile, and it is reasonable 
to attribute to their influence and example the spirit of 
defection which at once developed in that island. The 
Euboian malcontents probably relit d on support from 
Boeotia : they were in communication with Sparta, whose 
five-years' truc*e with Athens would expire in 445 b.c. ; 
and either they or the Ephoralty were intriguing with the 
Megaviuns. The latter move seems to have been kept 
entirely secret, but the loyalty of Euboea itself was speedily 
a matter of question in Athens; so that the city, where 
Pericles was again for the moment all-powerful, in conse- 
quence of the failure which had attended the methods of 
Thucydides in the previous year, was more or less prepared 
for the revolt which declared itself in 446 b.c. Pericles 
hurried to the island in person with a considerable force, 
only to be recalled within a bxuef space by the news that 
the Megarians had also revolted, and that the Spartans, 
under the lead of the young king Pleistoanax and his 
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guardian Cleandridas, were in full mai’ch for Attica. 
Pericles at once decided how to act. He knew that Athens, 
whose land-force w.is always her weakest arm, could not 
hope to hold the field against the leAues of Peloponnesus 
He knew also that, at whatever cost, she must free herself 
from otln r compliciitioiis, in order instantly to deal with 
Euboea and tlius to check in its infancy a spiiit of revolt 
winch threatened to rum her hold upon the Delian League, 
and thex-efore her maritime ascendency How it was done 
was never clearly known. Only the fact remained that 
PleistoaiiaK, after advancing as far as the Thriasian Plain, 
suddenly and without ajjparent cause withdi*ew his arm 3 ^. 
Bribery was the natural explanation to a Gieek. So the 
Ephors interpreted the facts, condemning their king to a 
fine of fifteen talents. Pleisioanax tied, and lived for nearly 
twenty years in sanctuary in Arcadia.^ 

Upon the retreat of the Peloponnedans Pericles returned 
without delay to Euboea Avith a fleet of fifty wai’sliips and 
five thousand citizen troops. The Boeotians sent no aid to 
the x’cvolted islanders, who were rapidly reduced in detail. 
The inhabitants of Hestiaea were expelled en massey and 
their territoiios given over to two thousand Athenian 
eleruehs. The constitutions of the chief towns of the island 
were reformed in the interests of the democratic party — and 
the entire island was degraded from the condition of equit- 
able alliance to that of complete subjection. Considering 
the enormous importance of Euboea to Athens, Pericles* 
measures were not severe. 

§ 4. The manifest decline of the power of Athens had a 
bad influence upon other membei*s of the Athenian Con- 
federacy. To this, presumably, was due the fact that a 
considemhle number of tributary towns, on the remote coasts 
of Oaria and Lycia, fell away from the League. So great 
was the shiinkage in the receipts from this quarter — the 

Oarian Tribute ** — that its few remaining membeis were 
presently included with those of the Ionian Tnbute.f 

^ H« Tras reoallod to Sparta 426 B.a, and reigned there until hia death in 408 b c. 
He wae the eon of the mwiaing regent raiiBanias, and suooeedod to rieietarchua m 
468 B.CL> when still a nunor, under the regency of Niooniedes, who led the Spartan 
feme into Doris m 467 b.c. The throne, during the years of Pleistoanax's e]file, 
pasead to his infant son Fausanias, with Cleomenes as regent. 

t See below, oh. xii., % 8. 
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Pericles was alive to the significance of these signs of the 
times. The power of Athens hail shot up too rapidly to be 
stable. To his thinking, this collapfaewas but the necessaiy 
pruning of overgi'owii shoots, certain to re-act for the 
solidification and re-invigorating of what remained. His 
task, therefore, was henceforth to see that there should be 
no further ovei growth — that the state's energies should 
not be wasted on schemes which w’eakened lather than 
strengthened its poweis — that the root and trunk of its 
growth, the sovereignty of the seas and the Athenian 
League, should be safeguarded and consolidated. And for 
the development of the state’s power within the first 
requisite was peace wuth all powders wdihout. The war wuth 
Persia was already di’opped * peace must now be made 
with Sparta. Calhas acted as agent, and in the winter of 
445 B.C. was concluded between Athens and Sparta the 
’rhiHy Years’ Peace. Athens surrendered all that she had 
gained in the Peloponnese, viz, Troezen and Achaea, and 
withdrew her gan*isons from Pegae and Nisaea. Subject 
to this preliminary sacrifice, each of the contracting parties 
was to retain its own, with full permission to obtain what 
further allies it could, so long as these w^ere not yet com- 
mitted to alliance with the other party. 

Pericles had thus lid himself of external enemies : by a 
fortunate coincidence the animosity of Lis enemies at home 
resulted in ridding liim of all serious ojqiosition in internal 
politics. The aristocratic party under Tiiuc^dides — or, as 
it now began to be styled, the oligarchic party — Loped to 
find their advantage in the momentary depression of the 
Ecclesia in view of recent defeats and losses. Immediately 
after the conclusion of the Peace, recourse was had to 
ostracism. The sugge stion apparently came from the 
oligarchs, who never doubted that Pericles would be the 
victim. But they had foi*gotten that the troubles of 
the state had commenced with the ill-advised expedition 
of Tolmides into Boeotia, and that this expedition was their 
own work. On the other hand, Pericles had proved his 
ability by saving Attica from the ravages of Pleistoanax, 
and obtaining peace for his country when she sorely needed 
it ; and he had effectually and cheaply chastised the revolted 
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Euboeans. The Ecclesia gave its suppoi't to Pericles, and 
sent Thucydides into exile. His disappearance involved 
that of his party. Prom this date onwards until the 
Peloponnesian War broke out, Pericles stood alone and 
almost tinopposed. 

§ 5. Pericles’ fk-st care was to complete the fortification 
of Athens by the construction of the thiid of the Long 
Walls, viz. the middle wall uniting the city with Peiraeus, 
and running parallel to the earlier Peiraeic wall at a 
distance of some six hundred yards. ^ At the same time 
the poi't itself was completed under the direction of the 
architect, Hippodamus of Miletus, who laid out the streets 
in regular rectangular blocks. 

In the next year (443 b c.) the same architect was 
employed to lay out the new town of Thui-ii, which is 
noteworthy also as beuig the first attempt towaids a system 
of Panhellenic colonisation. It was designed primanly to 
provide a new settlement for the homeless descendants of 
the citizens of the once wealthy Sybaris, which had been 
rased by its neighboux'S the Ci’otoniates in the year 510 B.c. 
The refugee Syburih'S appealed to Athens. The idea found 
favour with Pericles and with the commercial classes of 
Athens. But, to disarm jealousy, settlors were invited from 
all parts of Greece. Amongst those who sailed to the land 
of promise were the historian Herodotus, the orator Lysias, 
and the poet-philosopher Empedocles. But the Sybarite 
element px’oved intx'actable, with the result that they Wei's 
expelled. Whereupon the non-Athenian element amongst 
the remaining settlers gained the upper hand, and the town 
disowned all obligation towards Athens. 

To Pericles also was due the great development of the 
system of colonisation by cleruchies — that is, by the 
deliberate appropriation of suitable localities for the settle- 
ment of Athenian citizens, who thus obtained lands in 
freehold while they retained all their rights and privileges 
as citizens of the mother-city. Although it is impossible 
to determine the exact date of most of the cleruchies, it 
seems that this establishment was a principal article in the 
policy of Pericles, who made use of them, not only to relieve 

* See the FSen on p* 165* 
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congestion at home, but still more as fortresses for the con- 
solidation of the power of Athens abroad. Thus he planted 
a thousand cleruchs in the Chersonese to prevent the ad- 
vance of the Thracian barbarians tov ards the Hellespont ; 
others at Sinope and Amisus to gua.id the southern shore 
of the Euxine; and yet others at Nymphaeum in the 
Crimea for the security of Athenian traders visiting that 
region. For, according to the policy of Pericles, it was of 
paramount importance to keep control over the trade-route 
between Athens and the great corn-markets of Southern 
Russia. He also annexed the islands of Lemnos and 
Imbros, Again, after the re-conquest of Euboea, Hostiaea 
was appropriated for cleruchus; and, to anticipate a little, 
the long-desired footing in Thrace was obtained by the 
colonisation of Ennea-Hodoi lu 437 

§ G Now occurred an event which threatened seriously 
to disturb the relations of Athens with her allies. The 
throe great island states of Samos, Chios, and Lesbos 
had fur many years been upon a footing dijfferent from that 
of the rest of the members of the League. Tlioso alone 
were allies of Athens in the proper sense of the word, 
enjoying complete independence and maintaining to the 
full their defensive and offensive strength. And suddenly 
in 440 D.c. Athens found herself at war with Samos. 

The goveiTiment of Samos was an oligarchy. A dispute 
arising between Samos and Miletus touching the small 
town of Priene, the two states went to war. The Milesians 
were woivsted. They appealed to Athens, and at the same 
juncture the democratic party of Samos made complaint to 
Athens as to the oligarchic government. Athens decided 
in favour of Miletus as legarded Priene, and with the 
democrats against the government of Samos, forthwith 
expelling the oligarchs and putting the democracy in 
power, and leaving a garrison in the town to maintain the 
new order of things. The oligarchs, however, by the aid 
of Pissuthnes, satrap of Sardis, contrived to recover the 
town. Byzantium is said to have revolted at the same 
moment. No other community, small or gimt, thi’ew in 
its lot with the Samians. Chios and Lesbos joined heai’tily 

* 8 'e § 7. 
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with Athens, sending twenty-ttve ships to Samos. Sixty 
sail were commissioned from Peii'aeus, and amongst the ten 
Strategi were Pericles himself and the poet Sophocles. 
Pericles Jtdeiiicd a greatly superior Samian force off Tragin, 
and 1»oin,i* now joined ly foity additional sail from Athens 
and the twentv-iire ships of Oliios and Lcsbos, he laid siege 
to the town of Samos and hlockadtd its harbour; but upon 
a false report of the approach of a largt* fleet from 
Phoenicia, he was compelled to diaw off sixty ship^ to meet 
tlie expected attack from the south, leaving behind him 
so small a force that the Samians w’oro able to raise the 
blockade, Pericles presently returm <1, fiesh n inforccmeiits 
came up, and tlie blockade wasro-commenced. The Samians 
now aj>pcaled to Sparta for aid. Sparta declined to 
inteifere. The Samians therefore, finding themselves 
isolated and friendless, came to teims at the expiry of nine 
months. They agi*eed to dismantle their fortifications, to 
surrender their navy, and to pay tribute, on condition that 
the Athenians should not interfere in their domestic politics 
Prosumfibly the government remained much as it had 
been before the revolt. But Samos w^as no longer a free 
ally of Athens, but an unarmed tiibutaxy subject, on 
the same level as any smallest community in the League 
(439 B.C.). 

§ 7. It has been mentioned * that about the year 465 B.r, 
Cimon led out ten thousand colonists to Enuen-lTodoi, with a 
view to poenring for Athens the most defensible and advant- 
ageous position in the north-west of the Aegean This was the 
second atkmj^t made by Atbciis in this direction, and, like 
the earlier one, it came to disastrous grief : the Thracian 
baibarians took umbrage at the intrusion of these new 
colonists, attacked them w^hile as yet in a condition of 
weakness, and desti*oyed them all In 437 b,g. a fresh body 
of colonists founded the towui of Ainphipolis. The com- 
mercial and strategic advantages of the site have been 
already noted. The now colony was in fact anothoi', and 
one of the most important, of Pericles’ outlying fortress- 
colonies for the defence of tho Athenian Empire. It rapidly 
attained to a considerable degree of prosperity ; but less than 

^ See al>OT«, ch, vlii., § a 
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fifteen years later Amphipolis went over to the enemies of 
Athens, and the Athenians never recovered the place. 

§ 8. The colonifcation of Amphipolis is the last rocji'ded 
event hclongiiig in sti'ictuess to the itvesent period. What 
other events occurred m the next live years are, so far as wo 
know them, less a portion of tlio history of the supremacy 
of Athens than the introduction to the overthrow of that 
supremacy. 

In 435 B.c. Athens stood higher than over before. Envy, 
jealousy, spite, chagrin — half a dozen niotnes cumbi'm d to 
make lier hated bj’ all who stood outside the circle of the 
League. Moreover, she was feaiod Ev* ry community 
which was not of t]jc League felt, or professed to feel, fear 
that it might itself be Ibo next to fall within her grasp. 
The mass <4‘ the Pclojicmnesians in particular wore ready to 
rush to arms against her on the least excuF-e. 

The excuse came in 433 bc., when the naval slate of 
Coicyra, possesdng a navy only second to that of Athens, 
made a defensivo alliance with Athens. The enemies of 
Athens saw themselves now shut in between Athens and 
hei‘ new ally, and their fear drove them into war. 

Coicyra was a colony of Corinth, and Epidamnus 
(Dyrrhachium, Uayxf^zo) inEpeirus was a colony of Corcyra. 
Political troubles in Epuhimnus provoked the iiitei-ferenco of 
Corinth. This interference the Corcyreans resented; they 
went to war with their metropolitan state, and in a great 
sea-fight off Actium they completely defeated the interfer- 
ing forces (436 b.c.). To revenge the defeat Corinth put 
forward all lur energies The Corcyreans were compell* d 
HI self-defence to seek allies. Only a naval state could aid 
them, and the only naval state now remaining strong enough 
1o deal with Corinth was Athens, at tlio head of her League. 
To Athens, tlien, the Ooi'cyreans ai>]»oaled, and on the advice 
of Pericles their requefct was granted (433 B.c.). The im- 
mediate lesult was that Oonnth hecamo the furious adver- 
sary of Athens, and forthwith studu4 how best to kindle 
into war the prevailing disquietude of the Peloponnesian 
states, 

* Seo VoL III,, oh, YU, S, 7, aad VoL V,, ch, ui., §§ 4, foil. 
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In 432 B.c. the whole fleet of Corinth and her allies gave 
battle to the Corcyrean fleet at Sybota, ofl the coast of 
Epeirus, and gained a decisive victory. But the conduct of 
a small A.thenian squadron, commissioned to watch events on 
behalf of Athens, afforded ground for a technical charge of 
a b each of the peace on its part. The Corinthians at once 
set about avenging the alleged injury. They provoked t© 
revolt the town of Potidaea, a Chalcidic town, a colony of 
Corinth, but long a member of the Thracian Tribute in the 
Athenian League. Athens proceeded to bring Potidaea 
back to its allegiance. At about the same time Pericles 
caused the Megarians, allies of Corinth and Sparta, to be 
excluded from all ports under the Athenian flag.^ Under 
cover of these several excuses — ^the coercion of Potidaea, the 
boycotting of Mogai'a, and the alleged breach of the peace 
at the battle of Sybota — the Coi'inthians aroused to action 
the Spartans, the nominal leatlers of the Peloponnesian states. 
At a congioss held in Sparta at the close of 432 b.c., it was 
resolved to declare wax* upon Athens before that state could 
still further extend her powei*. Before the Si)artans coxild 
bring themselves to mako a definite move, the Thebans, 
deadly foes of Athens since tho days of the Athenian con- 
quest of Boeotia, attempted to surprise the town of Plataea, 
an ally of Athens, but situated on Boeotian soil. This was 
the first oveiii act of war, tho prelude to the famous struggle 
of seveix-and-t wen ty years’ duration, known to later da^’^s as 
the Peloponnesian War, 


• The dttto cannot be detorminod. It was befoie 482 n.cs. 



OHAPTEE. XI. 

COSSTITUTTONAI* DEVELOPMENTS IN ATHENS. 

§ 1. The Archonsliip, — § 2. Tlie Slrategia. — § 3. The Areopigus. — 
§ 4. The Dica>^tenes, — § 5. Finance. — § 6. TJomebtic Policy of 
Vericles. 

§ 1. In tlio original constitution of Cleisihenes the archons 
were the Executive, and therefoi'e the most important 
magistrates of tho state. The archonship, moreover, was 
the medium by which the Areopagus was reached ; for on 
laying down his oflice the ex-arehoii became at once a 
member of that great (Jouiieil. But the constitutional 
history of the sixty years following the reforms of Oleisthenes 
is largely made up of two factors — the decay of the 
Areopagus and the development of the Btraieyut. Both 
these re-acted upon the archonship ; for while tlie develop- 
ment of the Strafeyia diminished the executive ^^owers of 
the archonship), the decline of the Areopagus deprived the 
ai'chonship of its value as a stopping-stone to something 
higher. 

In Oleisthenes’ time the archons were elected by vote. 
The result was that the office tended to fall more and more 
into the hands of a select circle of families or individuals 
whose wealth and influence commanded the votes of the 
electors, to tho exclusion of less favoured candidates. In 
the most extreme form of democracy such an issue would 
have been obviated by allowing any person to come forward 
as a candidate, and submitting the choice entirely to the 
hazard of the lot. But the Athenians, not yet prepared 
to proceed so far, yet anxious to avoid the exclusiveness of 
the existing system, adopted a compromise ; they arranged 
that five hundred candidates should be nominated by the 
a, 496— 4S1. 329 9 
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domes, and nine of these should be chosen by lot. The date 
of thfe law is 487 b.c.,* and its proposer was Aristides. 
This arrangement was in effect a revival of that made by 
yolon, with some modification as to the number of candidates 
allowed. 

Henceforward, then, a candidate for the archonship need 
not coui’t the suffrages of the people at large, but only those 
of his own tribe ; so that, as regards ultimate selection, a 
man of small means and purely local influence was on a par 
■svith the wealthiest Alcmaeonid. But thei-e still remained 
the statutory limitation as to the property qualification 
required for the archonship. Jn Solon’s day.s none but 
citizens of the richest class could obtain that office, and 
even Cleisthenes had not ventured to open it to more than 
the fiist two classes. Ultimately even men of the third 
class — Zeugitae — were made eligible for the office ; but at 
what date is unknown. Aristotle, a reliable authority, 
says that it was effected in 457 dc. By this date, as will 
bo shovm, the archonshiji had ceased to be an oflSce of such 
importance as to <lemand much circumspection in the filling 
of it, while it nevertheless retained an outward dignity suffi- 
cient to make it an object of desire to the ordinary man.j 
Another account attributes to Ari.stides this reform also. 
Aristides was almost certainly dead in 467 B.C., but he may 
well have been the first statesman to suggest the reform, 
if he did not live to effect it. 

§ 2. As the archons declined in power the Board of 
Strategi rose. In the time of Solon the Strategi were 
merely a temporary body appointed to deal with a particular 
emergency. From 501 b.c. onwni ds they were elected each 
year, one fi*om each tribe. They commanded the men of 
their tribe, while the Polemarch retained the eommand-in- 
cliief of the whole aimy. The office was always filled by 
vote, for to have entrusted the conduct of a considerable 
war to the arbitrament of the lot would have been to court 
defeat. Tho ten Strategi, therefoi’e, for many years to 
come represented all that was most ahlo in Athens. After 

* Bat Hdrodotoa speaks as if the airangement viere in ezistence m 490 B.c, See 
above, p. 10, note. 

t Aa Abbott puts it, it waa now little bettei than a Boaitl of Aldermen. 
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ti time they ceased to be elected one from each tribe. When 
ihe taxiarchs had become the commanding officers of the 
separate tribes the Sfcrategi were elected from the whole 
body of citizens, without respect to tribes. This change was 
effected at some unknown date before 441 b.c. 

As the energies and activities of Athens developed, the 
powers of the Stmtegia rapidly increased ; for in time of 
war the Strategi disposed of all the forces of the state, naval 
and military, superintended their equipment and appoint- 
ment, and at the same time performed the duties of a 
Foreign Office in n gard to those states with \vlnch Athens 
came into collision or connection. The Board was a school 
for the training of commanders and diplomatists ; ainl 
though from the outset liable to the same restrictions in 
regard to time and responsibility as any other ofllce lu the 
state, it escaped the most dangerous effects of annual 
change ; for at Athens there w^as no rule to prevent the 
election of the same individual for any number of 3 ’cars m 
succession, and thus a man of brilliant and successful parts, 
like Oimon or Pericles, was returned j^ear after j’ear to tlio 
Stndegia, Heiice, not only did the state enjoy the full 
benefit of the abilities of such men, but constant tenure 
of this office gave to them better oppoitnnities for the dis- 
play of their powers. An Athenian sti'ategns could in 
many cases formulate and carry into effect a policy which 
demanded many j’-ears for its development. It was through 
the Strategia that Oimon carried on his anti-Persian policy, 
and Periclos his policy of consolidation. And thLs con- 
tinuity of persons and of policy ga\e in turn an added 
strength to the office, quite unlike anything to be found in 
the lot-ridden discontinuity of the archoiiship. 

Apparently the order of election oanied with it the order 
•of seniority ; and seeing that the Board was composed of 
ten members, we may suppose that one of the ten acted as 
chairman, possessing a casting vote.* But the practical 
permanence of a Ferities as member of the Board w’ould 

* At the battle of Maiathun the castmg vote lay with the arohon-pDlewaichoa , but 
ns this officei shortly oeased to have any mihtaiy functions whatevoi, the date evi- 
dently marks the tiansition from the eaihei system (in which the Stiategi woie ni 
a measure subordinate to the arohons) to the later one (m which tlio Stiatcgi weie 
independent and paramount in their own depaitment). 
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give to him an influence with his less permanent colleagues 
tantamount to that of the head of a modem Cabinet. In 
many ways the position of Pericles, at least in his later 
years, was as autocratic as that of Peisistratus himself. 

Besides their duties in connection with the navy, naval 
ports and docks, the army, the defences of Attica, the main- 
tenance of the walls of Athens and Peiraeus, the personal 
direction and control of the squadrons and armies in com- 
mission and of the garrisons stationed amongst the states 
of the IjOague ; besides the burden of supervising and pro- 
viding for all matters of commissaiiat, supply, equipment, 
and recruiting ; besides a certain financial authority as 
regards the outlay required for the year’s expenses under 
these heads, including the allotment of the tiier archie 
liturgy ; and besides their functions as a Foreign Office ; — the 
Board of Conerals was further responsible for the assembly" 
of the Eeclesia, both on ordinary and eximordinary occa- 
sions ; for the maintenance of order during such meetings ; 
and foi’ the introduction of all iujenda to the assembled 
l)eople. Wh(»so pleased might address (ho people when a 
question was once raised, hut the raising of the question 
rested primarily with the Strategi. And from this it 
followed that to be a successful stiutegus a man must also 
be a successful orator. It was certainly to his powders of 
oratory as much as to his abilities as a commander that 
Pericles owed his long ascendency. 

§ 3. The Council of the Areopagus w^as a suiwdval from 
the time when the government wras in the hands of a few 
great houses. The bulk of the powers of government had 
now passed to the people, but the Council still remained to 
represent the old regime. In the time of Peisistratus it had 
been recruited from the ranks of the archons, and as the 
archonship was then the hereditary office of the great houses 
connected with the ruling dynasty, the Council as CJleistlienes 
found it represented only those houses. Its character began 
to undergo modification when, in 487 b.c , Aristides made his 
change in the method of filling up the archonship. But 
despite this covert invasion, the Areopagus continued to 
maintain its aristocratic character ; for its members remain- 
ing such for life, the new blood introduced was absorbed by 
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the pre-existing elements repi'esentiug the exclusive aristoc- 
racy of the time of Peisistratus, and the traditions and 
policy of the earlier membei's modified the feelings of the 
new-comers far more than it was modified by them. True, 
the Council had, so far as can be discovered, no positive voice 
in the government, but was at most only a permanent 
supreme court of justice for the investigation of certain grave 
classes of crime ; yot its peculiar traditions, its permanence, 
and the sanctity with which it was surrounded as some- 
thing established by the immediate voice of the old gods, gave 
to it a moral weight and dignity not to be seen elsewhere. 
It seems to have usiu'ped a sort of censorship over the 
lives of the citizens, and even in matters solely judicial its 
utterances were regarded as carrying an authority very 
different from those of an ordinary court. Strong enough 
to resist the les.s aristocratic influence of now members, and 
even at certain junctures re-asserting itself in a more positive 
degree, as in the crisis of the year 480 b c., it was the sheet- 
anchor of the aiistocratic party. 

Now, although it cannot be shown that the Areopagus 
possessed or claimed any positive contiol over the functions 
of government (for even its judicial prerogatives were 
greatly limited by the institution of the keViastae), yet its 
mere existence was a challenge to democracy. That it ful- 
filled the functions of an aristocratic and therefore conserva- 
tive club, was but of small account ; of more importance was 
the fact that it was an absolutely irresponsible court, from 
the decisions of which there was no appeal, and that its 
members enjoyed their office, such as it was, for life. Irre- 
sponsibility and life-tenure are two facts opposed to the 
democratic theory. There presently came, therefore, a time 
when the democratic party, provoked by the long ascend- 
ency of the aristocratic and conservative party under Oimon, 
resolved to interfere. When Oimon and his party fell from 
power in 462 B.O., Ephialtes felt strong enough to proceed 
against the Council as a whole. 

Knowing so little as we do of the powers of the Council up 
to this date, we cannot say what was taken from them. 

* Aristctlo says that wltat rowers the Areopagus lost were made over to (1) the 
Scclesia ; (2) to the law courts ; and (8) to the Senate , and this, Abbott suggests, 
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But, on the authority of Aiistotle, and on the evidence of 
history, the Council of the Areopagus ceased hencefoi'th to 
exercise any influence in the government, although Ephialtes 
did not abolish the Council or interfere with its constitution. 
The Council shrank into a mere minor court for the trial of 
cases involving homicide, and the chief conservative influ- 
ence in the state was for ever destroyed. Fiom this date 
the advance of democracy, being more unfettered, became 
more reckless : in fact, as Aristotle expresses it, the result 
was the removal of all restraint upon the domoci’atic spuit. 

§ 4. The powers of the Areopagus, so far as they were 
statutory, seem to have been purely judicial. When the 
Council was stripped of these powers, it was necessary to 
transfer them to eoma other body. They weie transferred 
to the people, anti with this transfer is associated the 
political invention for which Pericles is best known, viz. the 
institution of the Dicasteries and of the payment of jurors. 

Heretofore the prerogative of interpieting the law had 
been divided between the archons and the Aieopagus. The 
latter, as has been .said, was a court in itself. If the 
archons required a coui’t, they found it in the heliastae of 
the Clehthenaic Constitution. But the heliast was not paid 
for his services as juror, and therefore he had no inducement 
to incur the loss of time and business consequent upon 
serving on a jury. Pericles accordingly devised a new 
system. 

Firstly, the juror (or dicast) was to be paid for his 
services, at the rate of not more than three obols per diem. 
With this inducomont to serve, it was not difficult to enrol 
yearly six thousand citizens, who were bound to attend the 
courts whenever required. The six thousand were divided 
into ten panels of five hundred each, with a thousand 
supernumeraries. These panels were the dicasteries, which 
now superseded the several coui'ts of the archons and the 
Ai'eopagtis. 

The innovation was great. In the first place the pay- 
ment gave a livelihood to six thousand citizems. Secondly, 

ImpUea that th® Areopa^a was deprived of (1) the light of »upoi vising the legisla- 
ture^ thenceforward exercised by the Ecclesia by means of the graphe paranomon , 
<2) the bulk of its judicial prerogatives; and (S) certam mdetorminable 
adnunis^ti ve funetiona 
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the new courts being composed of men whose concern 
was to find themselves fully employed in so light but re- 
munerative a duty, there was offered, as it were, a premium 
for the multiplication of cases, and each dicast, actual or 
possible, was constantly on the look-out for opportunities of 
accusation ; and being of the class which is in all states the 
natural foe of the wealthy, they turned their scrutiny in 
particular upon the wealthy members of the ai'istocratic or 
oligarchic pai'ty, so that Pericles found his new invention 
useful as a political engine agamst the party ojiposed to his 
own. Thiidly, the interpi elation of the laws was given over 
to the class which alone had no interests at stake, and no 
mox'al character to maintain, while theie was no other check 
upon their decision than the formal oath which each dicast 
took ^‘rightly and honestly to discharge his duty.” 

By creating the dicasteries Pericles purchased a new 
clientele. The next essential was to keep it in good-humour 
hy keeping it employed. The Greek character loved 
litigation for its own sake, and there was now a new 
inducement on the jurors’ part to provoke litigation. The 
ordeal of evOvv-q (audit) through which every out-going 
officer of the state must pass at the termination of his 
year’s service offered, in a particular degree, oppoi-tunities for 
accusation. But the courts w'ere still hungry for more 
apparently, -when Pericles introduced the arrangement 
whereby a large number of cases arising in the dependent 
communities of the Athenian League were brought to 
Athens for trial. 

There was a certain, a considerable, amount of good in the 
system. It was the consummation of that palladium oi 
liberty, public surveillance of the law. It taught the very 
lowest classes what the law was, and interested them in its 
maintenance. It provided, in some sense, a useful livelihood 
for men who must otherwise have become either useless 
recipients of relief or criminals. And to the credit of the 
courts it must be added that cases of corrupt judgment were 
rare. 

In the new system the three great archons were reduced 
to little more than honorary presidents of the courts, their 
administrative functions passing to the Strategi. The sij; 
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lesser archons {ThesmotJietae) contmixed to act as a Board of 
Scrutiny for the revision of the laws and the prevention of 
anomalous or contradictory legislation. 

§ 5. The system by which payment was given for 
services rendered to the State was peculiarly a feature of the 
policy of Pericles. The five hundred members of the fiavXt} 
(Senate) received each one drachma per diem. The office of 
strategus canded with it a large remuneration. Serxnce by 
land or sea was likewise remunerated. It is not known 
whether the archons received sahudes, and the Areopagites of 
course did not ; but there were numberless other officials who 
did — ^police (including a body of three hxxndred hired Scythian 
boxvmen) ; the Eleven (who were charged with the custody 
and execution of criminals) ; inspectors of the markets, or of 
weights and measures, and what not. It is possible even 
that Pericles introduced payment for those who attended 
the Ecclesia. It was he certainly who instituted the 
Theorieum (©empiKov), or Diahely (SuafteXta), the distribution 
of two obols per man, to all who cared to apply for it, on 
the occasion of the representation of the great tragedies of 
the year at the Great Dionysia. Two obols was the price of 
one of the cheapest seats in the theatre, and the distribution 
was intended to enable even the poorest to be present at 
what was accounted a solemn religious festival. 

Ilie funds to provide for all these various outlays, as well 
as for the more ordinary expenses of the government, were 
supplied by the normal revenue — that is, by custom.?, by 
royalties on mines and other monopolies, and by the pro- 
tection-tax levied upon meties or resident aliens. The 
latter was the only class directly taxed, and as it was a part 
of the democratic policy to encourage the meties, this source 
of revenue was very con.siderable. Moreover, the treasury 
was materially assisted by the system of liturgies, an 
arrangement whereby the cost of certain extraordinary calls 
was thrown wholly or in part ixpon the purses of the richer 
classes. For instance, the chorus necossaiy for the production 
of each of the prize tragedies and comedies of the year was 
found, appointed, and trained, at the expense of one wealthy 
citizen ; and, in the same way, when the state was suddenly 
called upon to find a fleet larger than ordinary, the dockyards 
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furnished the hull and a portion of the fittings, hut the duty 
of finding the remainder cf the equipment, and of collecting 
the crew, was made over as a liturgy — the Trierarchy — to 
selected individuals of the needful means. And such calls 
wei'e considered not so much a burden as a compliment, at 
least in the city’s days of prosperity, the various Ohoregi 
and Trierarchs vying with one another in performing their 
duties most efficiently and effectively. When the treasury 
was exhausted — and this did not occur within the limits of 
the present period — an extraordinary direct tax (cis^opa) 
was levied from the citizens ; but, like the trihutitm^ or war- 
tax at Home, this was looked upon as a loan which the 
state would presently repay. Besides these various sources 
of revenue, there was always the yeai*ly tribute from the 
League. This, however, was treated as something different 
from the home revenue ; from it were drawn the funds to 
equip fleets for war on behalf of the League, whenever this 
was necessary; but durirg the years of peace Fericles 
caused it to be used in gi'eat part for the consti'uction of 
his costly public works, such as the Parthenon and the 
Propylaea, the balance being put by as a special reserve- 
fund, to be used only when the state was driven to 
extremities. 

But, speaking generally, tho public finance was of the 
simplest and most thriftless kind, the rule being simply to 
give back to the citizens at the year’s end whatever balance 
remained to the state’s credit out of the revenues drawn 
from the citizens. In putting by a small sum annually from 
the four hundred and sixty or six hundred talents paid by 
the League, Pericles, and the Athenians at large, we must 
suppose, believed that all the requirements of prudence and 
economy were satisfied. They did not perceive that the 
system, apart from other faults, amounted to tho statutory 
plundering of the rich and industrious for the indulgence of 
the poor and thriftless — that it was, in fact, an embryonic 
form of the system whereby the population of Borne was 
reduced to the condition of state-fed paupers, without 
principles, without self-respect, and without higher ambitions 
than the desire for a crust of bread and a public show. 

§ 6. But the evils latent in the policy of Pericles did not 
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show themselves within his lifetime. His policy amounted 
to this, that he would make Athens mistress of a naval 
empire, that he would make her a beautiful cxty, and that 
he would make hei‘ people happy and contented. By his 
measux*es for the consolidation of the Beague ; by his lavish 
outlay upon public works ; by his system of clcruchies ; by 
payment of all public services ; and by giving even to the 
lowest some share in public duties, he secured the present 
success of each and all of these three objects. In his day 
Athens was at her highest — powerful abroad and prosperous 
at home, the emporium of all the liclies, arts, and sciences 
of the Greek world. But she owed it all to the single 
personality of Pericles, and when Pericles passed away 
there was none to take bis place. It was his strong will 
which prevented his creation, the perfected democracy, 
fi'om overstepping its bounds. When he died, the many- 
lieaded monster thing” got beyond couti*ol. In place of 
the single, broad-minded will of Pericles came the discordant 
<|uarrels of half a dozen wills, all equally unlike his owm in 
their incapacity aii<l narrowness of view ; and none being 
strong enough to take the lead permanently, the people 
swayed backwards and forwards from one to another, with- 
out fixed purpose or fixed policy. Thereupon the parties of 
aristocracy and oligarchy, held in check so long as the 
democracy was of one mind, gathered fiesh head, and yet 
further distracted tho state. Piv’e-and-tw^enty years after 
Pericles’ death the democracy was overthrown. 
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TIIK 1DEVELOPME2CT OP THE EE\OUE. 

^ 1 Original Pmpose o± the League Athens the Leader of the 
League, biit not its ^lastci Naxos. — §2 The 06pos . General Liislikc 
of Active Service. — § 3 Thasos the Rtate=; Go in pound for Money 
Payment. — ^ 4. Vanous Classes of Liiaimed States? — 5. Decay of 
the Synod : Tiansfer of the Chest to Athens — ^ (> Athens Mistress 
of the League * Effective Streneth of Athens and her Aimed Allies. 
— § 7. Athens and the League after 449 B.c — § 8 The Organisation 
of the League : the Five Tiibutes * the <p6poi not heavy — § 9. Atti- 
tude of Athens towards Internal Affairs of Subject States. — § lO. 
Charges against Athens, 

§ 1. It is known that the Delian Confederacy was firt>t 
organised in the year 478 b.c., mainly, if not wholly, by the 
influence of Aristides. Something is known also of its 
aiT*angements and of the duties to which the constituent 
members botind themselves, as stated in an earlier chaptex'.^ 
Further there are extant a number of insci’iptions — the 
so-called Tribute Dists — from which may be leaimt tlie 
names of many of the contributory communities from the 
year 454 B.c. onwards, together with something as to 
the sum which each contributed to tho chest of the Con- 
federacy. We have also incidental information, usually 
bare in the extreme, as to the position of one oi* two of the 
member-states fi*om time to time, as for example Thasos, 
Xaxos, and Samos. Put we have nothing in the way of a 
complete sketch of the original constitution of the League, 
no continuous history of its development, and no sufficient 
materials from which to reconstruct satisfactorily either the 
one or the other. Almost everything which may be asserted 
on these subjects is matter of conjectuz*e only. 

♦ Sec oh. viii,, § 1. 

ISO 
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At its first institution the ibland of Delos was made the 
formal centi'e of the League. There the Synod met and 
there was deposited the chost of the League. But from the 
year 454 n.c. onwards, we have the evidence of inscriptions 
that the chest was now in Athens. It will be convenient 
to take this date as dividing the history of the League into 
an earlier and later period. 

As originally conceived, the League was an offensive and 
defensive alliance of the maritime communities of the 
Aegean agai'HHt Persia. The alliance was purely voluntary, 
and save in regard to Persia each member-slate was at 
liberty to go its own way in matters of policy, internal and 
external alike. The League was designed firstly to drive 
the fleets of Persia from the Greek seas, to expel her 
garrisons from the European shores of the Aegean, and to 
free from her contiol such Greek towns of Asia Minor as 
cared to be set free; and thereafter to maintain such a 
force as might suffice to prevent any rerival of Pei-sian 
power in these quarters. 

To these ends the first essentials were a fleet, funds to 
makitain it, and a leader to diiect it. Inasmuch as the 
vast majority of the original membera were maritime 
communities, the required fleet was easily obtained. The 
needful funds for its maintenance were raised by voluntary 
contributions according to the assessment made by Aristidas 
and of course ratified by the confederate Synod. The 
desired leader was of course Athens. 

But although Athens was the leader of the Confederates, 
she was originally in no sense their master. She was 
not even their better. All were equal, from smallest to 
greatest, and all possessed an equal voice in the Synod — 
this Synod, which was to be, so to say, the legislative body 
to which Athens stood as the executive. It was to meet 
once a year to lay down the plan of campaign. But we do 
not know how the several delegates were chosen, how many 
they were, or what aniuigements were made for dealing 
with the probable contingency of a difference of opinion. 

* Grote l*ys strees iiiwn the fact that Thucydides veiy carefully distinguishes the 
early years of the league, -when Athens was merely hegemon, from the later years 
in which she more or loss ojienly olauued toeacerowe apvw —sovereign authority— over 
her whilom allies. 
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The first recoidecl instance of such an event is in the case of 
Naxos, 4GG b.c. Naxos was forcibly coerced, and by Athens, 
so we are told. But we must believe that Athens was 
acting in conjunction with a majority of the Synod; 
for in 4G6 B o. Athens had certainly not .arrived at a 
position in which she was able to ignore the \\ ishes of her 
allies. 

§ 2. The equality of the Oonfedei^ate communities was 
expi*essed in the assessment of Aristides, for each made to 
the general forces and funds a contribution carefully propor- 
tioned to its resources. This contribuiiun was calculated in 
money, and ranged from a few miaae to many talents. The 
total yearly value of the cf>6pos was four hundred and sixty 
talents — a sum sufficient to find and maintain some sixty 
ships of war for seven months. But the <f>6pos was not 
originally intended to be paid entirely in money: certain 
member-states furnished ships ; and such as did so, deducted 
the value of those ships from the total of the yearly <fy6po^, 
paying only the balance, if any, in cash. Wo must suppase 
that it was intended that the Synod should decide which of 
the member-states should furnish ships, and to what extent. 
The fact that the obligations of a state were, in ceitain 
cases, commutable for money, did mast to alter the character 
of the League. In the fii*st fiush of their now-born liberty 
the mass of the Confederates were ready enough to pledge 
tliemselves to groat undertakings; but when once the 
novelty had worn off, and when the Persian had been once 
driven out of Europe and the nearer waters of the Aegean, 
the energies of the Confederates flagged. Their obligcations 
became irksome. Now be it remembered that amongst the 
wealthiest and most powei'ful membei^s of the League were 
the great islands lying immediately off the Asiatic coast, 
and the great commercial cities of the same coast ; and that 
it was precisely these member-states which, in proportion as 
they lay nearer to Persia's hand, were most concerned to 
see the I-eague effectively maintained. Their prosperity 
depended entirely upon the League's presenting with them 
a strong and united front to the enemy at their gates, and 
this they could ensure only by loyally fulfilling their own 
obligations to the League and by jealously holding other 
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member-states to the same dvity. While, therefore, there 
would from the very hrst be a tendency on the part of those 
member-states which lay fai'ther away from Persia — Athens 
of course always excepted — ^to shirk them obligations and to 
fall away from the League, the more easterly portion of 
the C^onfederates would display an exactly opposite tendency. 
Thoi'e was, in fact, a conflict of interests within the League. 
This may enable us to explain the fate of Naxos. There 
must have been gi-ave interests and great influences involved 
if that state, largest and wealthiest of the western isles, 
could be attacked, besieged, and reduced, without provoking 
dangerous ill-feeling towards the conqueroi’s. Doubtless the 
Naxians had ventured to voice the feelings of the discontented 
portion of the League — i.e. of those member-states which 
wei*e inclined to shirk their engagements — and were crushed, 
not for the gratification of Athens merely, but by Athens 
acting on behalf of the other section of the Confederate^^, 
§ 3, The punishment of Naxos involved the confiscation 
of her navy. En other w^ords, from this date forward the 
Naxians pahl their share of the <f>6po>s in coin, and wore no 
longer called upon to find and man ships of war for the 
service of the 1/ ague. Nevertheless, the fate of Naxos did 
not put an end to the discontent of the party of inaction. 
It rather increased that discontent ; and when the Thasians 
followed the example of Naxos, hey probably relied upon 
the increased discontent which it provoked, not less than 
upon the aid of Sparta, But the Thasians were di.sapl^ointed, 
and shared the fate of Naxos, and therewith disaj)pearGd 
another of the free navies of the Aegean Islandeis. The 
fate of Naxos and Thasas, two of the strongest of the 
western member-states, clearly proved that discontented 
members could not hope to see their grievances I’emedied 
by force. It only remained to remedy them by compromise. 
The chief grievance being the burthen of personal service 
on shipboard, the obvious coiirf^e for the aggrieved coin- 

• Iheir quariel was with Athene, nut \nth the League, ami ltd immediate causer 
wae the encioaohmeuts of Athenians u] on the 'Ihiacian gold-coast (see ch. viii,, § 5), 
But, o© the one hand, the Thaiians would seek; to make allies amongst the discon- 
tented portion of the League by lepresentmg their war with Athens as a protest 
against the tiurdens of the I e.igue , and, on the other hand, Athens, by so treating 
It, would aasuie herself of the support of those in favour of maintaining the 
integrity of the League. 
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miinities was to obtain the SjtiolVs permission to pay their 
shares of the <^opo? entirely in coin, and this was exactly 
what the more energetic portion of the League desired , for 
such a compromise was ianlamoiiiit to the disarming of 
the discontented member-states, and relieved the League 
from the odious contingency of being called uj)on to coerce 
by force of arms a seiies, or even a coalition, of discontented 
communities. In consequence the roll of member-states 
which furnished ships, i,e. the roll of free and independent 
flotillas, steadily and rapidly deereahed, while the amount of 
the League’s annual receipts in money increased proportion- 
ately. Athens, and her stead}' allies the great naval states 
of Ionia, could view the process with pleasure : tliey had 
ships enough to meet any reciuirements of the Synod j in 
the persons of the crews with w'hich their fleets were 
manned they reaped all tlie heneht of the contributions of 
the other allies; the less various the composiiion of the 
annual fleet, the more easy w'as the task of directing it and 
the less probable the likelihood of friction ; and finally their 
over-increasing and continuous service at sea, tvhile it made 
necessary the further development of the fleets of those 
few member-states which still performed naval service, 
brought Ihcir seamen also to a degree of contidence and 
skill in maiitiine warfare entirely eclipsing anything to be 
found in the rest of C4reece. Thus it came about that, 
within a few years, the entire power of the Jjeague w'as 
concentrated upon its eastern and western borders, where, 
in fact, it was most needed. 

These early modifications of the methofls of the League 
"were in no sense the purposed work of Atlions, They were 
the direct and natural result of the indolence and lack of 
sfamina of the Confederates themselves. 

§ 4. Thus tho theoretical equality of the Confederates 
speedily disappeai'ed. On the one side wei^e member states 
like Athens, Chios, Samos, and Lesbos, which retained their 
original position, maintained between them tho navy of the 
League, and to an over-increasing extent usurped the entire 
direction and administration of the League. On the other 
side was the mass of the member-states, now disarmed and 
contributing money alone. And of these again there weio 
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many grades; the condition of Naxos, for example, which 
had forfeited its position by defection and conquest, was 
hardei* than that of communities which had voluntarily 
chosen to suri’ender their right to perform naval service ; 
and of the latter some had perhaps lost ground fui-ther by 
declining to assert their repi*esentative rights in the Synod ; 
while inevitably, whore so many communities were but the 
defenceless tributaries of an ai'med few, such communities 
must have commanded more or less consideration in pi-o- 
portion to their individual size .and the amount of their 
contributions to the gener.al chest. And of status inferior 
oven to that of Naxos were such communities as Carystus, 
which were probably in fact not members of the League 
at all, but private acquisitions of Athens in much the same 
kind, if in less degree, than was Scyros. 

§ 5. The concentration of power in the h.ands of a few 
member-states was probably accompanied by other modifi- 
cations. But we have no evi^lonce. Possibly the Synod 
began to lose its i’epresent.ative character even in these 
early days. The policy which concentrated all powt r in tlio 
Lands of a few members must Lave been at the outset the 
policy advocated by a majority in the Synod. How far their 
support of such a policy was volunhary we cannot say. It 
was presumably enforced upon any communities which 
joined the League after the fii’st ten or twelve years of its 
existence, by the simple expedient of ignoring the right of 
new members to furnish ships in lieu of money-tiibute. 
But such an arrangement was not regarded by them as any 
hardship. On tho contraiy, it appeai'ed to assure to them 
all the advantages of membership without any of tho 
burdens thereof. 

A more significant change occurred when the Chest of the 
League was transferred to Athens. This transfer was an 
accomplished fact in 454 b.c. ; and it is supposed that the 
transfer was a precautionary measure adopted under 
pressm-e of the alarm excited by the political situation in 
or about the year 468 b.o. At that date Athens was at 
open feud with Sparta and her Peloponnesian allies, while a 
iaxTge poi'tion of her efiTeetive fleet was absent on service in 
Eg^t, if it had not already been destroyed there. The 
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accumiilatcJ savings of the League duiing twenty years 
probably now amounted to a considerable sum — sufficient 
to tempt an enemy less indigent than Spai^ta*-^ Seeing that 
the financial officers of the League had from the outset been 
Athenians, it was only natural that the Chest itself should 
be transferred to Athens, and probably the measure was 
originally intended to be only a temporary arrangement. 
We are told that it was suggested by the Samians. 

The position of a leader necessarily carries with it wide 
discretionary powers ; an<l if the same leader be suffered to 
retain his position for a leiigih of time, his discretionary 
powers rapidly develop into official rights. This tendency 
inevitably threw more and more authority, firstly, into the 
hands of the three or four active member-states, and 
secondly, into tlie hands of Athens as their leader. 
Whether or no the 83"nod underwent any outward chang<% 
it is certain that the chief part of its functions passed 
rapidly into the management of Athens as Executive of the 
League, and the Bjniod itself tended to become nothing but 
a form. 

§ 6. From the j’car 454 b c. wo may date the Empire of 
Athens. Heretofore she has boon hegemon of the mari- 
time states ; henceforth she enjoys, not yyefjiovta, but apxv* 
And the sphere of her sovei^eignty is the same as had been 
that of her hegemony ; tliey are now, with few exceptions, 
her subjects who had hitherto been her allies. It is im- 
possible to say exactly when the one state of things ended 
and tlio other began. The process of change was going on 
from the outset, and hegemony developed into sovereignty 
without violent external change. 

It has been pointed out how identity of interests gave to 
Athens the support of the three great naval states of the 
Ionian coast, and how the spontaneous action of the 
majority of the Confederates constantly increased the power 
of these four allies in proportion as it weakened that of the 
rest. The united strength of the armed states must have 

* Hknoydides is lesponaible for the epigmm that the allies of Sparta were ready 
enough with their persons but not with their purses.'* Exactly the op^iosite waa the 
ceue with the allies of Athens. 

a. 495 — 481 . 10 
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amounted under noiTnal conditions to at least three hundred 
sail of war, and on emergency to nearly twice that niimbex** 
— a force in face of which any contumacy was absurd. The 
remaining allies, so called, possessed no regular ships of war, 
and even if they possessed them, they must have manned 
them with raw and unskilled crews, very difterent from the 
lifo-long seamen of Athens and her three coadjutors. They 
were, in plain fact, defenceless. Such of them as lay upon 
the mainland possessed indeed walls which they were com- 
pelled to keep more or less in repair, according as they were 
more or less liable to attack fiom neighbours upon the 
landwai'd side ; hut the island states, amply defended by the 
sea so long as the League I'etained its power, took no care to 
maintain even their foitifications, and the majority of them 
were cither quite unwallod or provided only with neglected 
and feeble defences. Tn the case of Th«asos and Naxas, indeed, 
this result had been brought about by force ; but in general 
it was the natural outcome of the indolence of the Greek 
character and of the security ivhich the protection of the 
League guaranteed to its constituents* In origin sponta- 
neous, this general disarming of the subject-states had 
now become covertly an object of policy with the dominant 
states, exactly as had the extinction of all minor navies, as 
a means to^vards securing the passive obedience of the 
merely tributary members of the League. And seeing tliat 
Athens alone was superior in strength even to ilio comliined 
forces of her partners, the three great free states, to a 
degree scarcely less than tl at in whicli, in conjunction with 
these partners, she was superior to tlie whole foice of the 
residue of the League, she was free to take what furthei* 
steps she pleased for the consolidation of her sovereignty of 
the seas. 

§ 7. After the victory at Cyprian Salamis (449 b.c.), the 
war with Pei'sia came to an end. It was, therefore, open to 
the inferior memhers of the League — the suhject-states, as 
they may now be styled — to plead that it was no longer 

* efFeotive Athenian fleet ^vas eei*t.iiuly two hnn<Iie<l wail, and, to by Oie 
eventa of tho Peloj onnosian 'war, conld easily bo iaiBe<l to thiee hundred on 
enioroency. Tao f^atnidns in oomiiiiB»ion a fleet of thiity-five sail, and could 
double It on occasion , and ObiOB and Lesbue were ahiioat on a level Samos in 
point of strength. 
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right that they should pay an annual <ft6po<s for the main- 
tenance of a fleet no longer required. But even if the 
virtue of the Athenian Ecelesia had been so fai' more than 
human as to dispose that assembly to abandon the collection 
of the tribute, yet such a course would have been most 
iimvbe. In the lirst place, Poisia, if brought to pause, was 
not by an}^ means put ho7*s Cfnnhat ; and bhuuld oppor- 
tunity aribe, it was certain that she \\ou!d rccomnipuce her 
aggrtssions upon the Greeks, Her opportunity would come 
when Iho League should fall to pieces, and tlie remission of 
the ^o/jo 9 wouhl have amounted to nothing less than the 
dissolution of tlie League. And, in tlie second place, the 
past thnty years had brought about great cdianges in 
the politics ol Greece. Hparta had been content to look on 
when the League was founded ; she had not interfered even 
when it had grown strong ; but she had lately shown a 
different d'sjjosition, and alrfady, to such iis could look 
beyond their own immediate iutertsts, it was plain that any 
sign of weakness in the League wouJ<l be follo\ve<l by imme- 
diate attack from the side of Sparta and the Peloponnese. 
Besides Pi'vsia, the Athenians and tlanr well-Mishers had 
aBo to fear Sparta ; and iinkss the momhei*s of the League 
were to become, one by one, the subjects of either Persia or 
Sparta, it was iuiperative that the bonds of the League,, 
so far from lieing reltixed, shouhl lie tightened, and that 
Athens should make use of the league to maintain that 
naval supremacy winch was her own and the Leaguers one 
guarantee against Sparta an<l Persia alike 

Consolidation, tlnrefore, ratlier than extension, was the 
motto of the foreign policy of Athens from the a ear 454 b.c. 
onwards. Its exponent was Pericles. If Pericles could 
brook to see his country’s territorial emiiire torn from her 
at a blow, he held fast by her maritime power ; and if he 
was the first statesman of authority who ventured publicly 
to speak of that power as an ability 

to make its subjects proud of their position. The proof of 
his greatness in this regard is to be seen in the Peloponnesian 
War, when for more than twenty years hex* subjects, 
almost without exception, held loyally by Athens. Nay, 
tlie bulk of them did so until the end of the war, in defiance 
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of the combined attack of Spai'ta and Persia ; and one at 
least, Samos, fought on even vrhQU Athens herself was 
cx'ushed. 

§ 8. The League, therefore, continued to exist, if in a 
different form. Year by year the ^opos was collected * by 
Athenian vessels commissioned for the pui-pose, and was paid 
into the treasury at Athens. For purpose.s of collection 
the whole roll of subjcct-statos was divided after 442 B c. 
into five groups, according to their geogi'aphical position. 
The westward islands Irom Imbrost on the north to 
Anapho on the south, including Euboea and Aegina, 
constituted the first or Insular Tribute. The subject-states 
of tho north and north-west coasts, from Aenus to 
Thermopylae, with the islands of Thasos and Sainothracia, 
and the group about Peparethos, formed the second or 
Thracian Tribute. The third or llellcspontine Tnbute 
extended from Aenus, Tenedos, and Antandi*us, through 
the Hellespont to the few outlying subject -states on the 
shores of the Euxine. Frem Antandrus southwai’d to 
Xasus the coasts and islands made up the foiuth or Ionian 
Tribute. The fifth or Carian Tribute embraced the 
islands east of Oalymna, Astypalaea, and Carpathus, 
together with the coasts southward from Oaryanda and 
.Myndus. The three islands of Lesbos, Chios, and Samos 
were free allies, paying no tribute. The Dorian isles of 
Melos and Thera were not included in tho League. J 

The number of the subject-states in each Tribute varied of 
coui’se from time to time as new membei-s joined tlie League. 
In tho south- oa.stern or Carian Tribute it varied more largely, 
from tho fact that a number of communities which wore ab- 
sorbed into the League prior to the battle of Cyprian Salamis 
fell away again when, after that battle, the Athenians 
abandoned Cimon’s aggressive policy in tho direction of 
Cyprus. But this was the only quarter in which variation is 
known to have resulted from losses to the League. Fimther, 
it must be borne in mind that, excepting in the cases of the 

* The collecting-oflacers Mere termed cjcXoyei?. 

t Imbros of cottrae ceased to pay 4t6poq when occupied by Athenian detrtiche, bnl 
at what date this occurred is unknown* 

t Melo* comiiclled to join the League in 416 b*c. (VoL III., ch. vil,, § 7)w 
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coast of western Asia ^ from Cyziciis to Telmessus, and of the 
peninsulas of Ohaleidice and the Thracian Chersonese, only- 
isolated coast-towns belonged to the League. Ohaleidice was 
a stronghold of Athens’ power in the north-west, just as her 
control of the Thracian Chersonese gave to her the command 
of the Hellespont ; but along the whole of the intervening 
stretch of coast there were but some half-dozen member- 
states, and on the coasts of Thessaly there weio none at all. 

The tribute was not heavy. Byzautiimi, the greatest 
commercial city of the noHh-easi, paid at the most only 
twenty-one talents. Miletus, the mother-city of more 
colonies than any other single community, but less 
flourishing now than befoie the Ionic revolf, paid ten 
talents. Aegina paid thirty talents, an exceptionally heavy 
tribute ; but Aegina was a conquered Dorian state and was 
always viewed with distrust. Yet to find and man a single 
ship of war for eight months would have cost each 
community at least nine talents, and Aegina’s whilom fleet 
of thirty sail would have meant an annual outlay of two 
hundred and seventy talents. The heaviest therefore, 

was light, seeing that it purchased the protection of 
the Confederate fleet of three hundred sail. The actual 
amount of the ^opo? varied from time to time ; we hear of 
cases in which it was reduced, or even remitted entirely for 
a time. On the other hand, we do not hear that it was 
ever unfairly inert asecl, and seeing that its total only 
amounted to six Imndred talents f at the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian War (431 b.c.), we must allow that the 
rating was moderate; for although, speaking generally, 
any one subject-state would, after some tive-and-forty years 
of peace, be in a position to pay a much higher €j>6pos than 
that which Aristides had appointed, and although there 
were now many new members to share the burden, the 
gross increase was only a hundred and forty talents. 
The subject-states of coiii^e still remained under obligation 
to furnish fighting men when called upon. 

* Bnt even m loma proper there were isolated GomniuDitiea which remained 
aloof from the Lea^i^d — Smjma. and the two Magnesias, rind Priene (440 B,c ) ; 
while othei comnmnitiea were the private subjects of one or other of the three great 
free states, and therefore not memoers of the League, 

t The equivalent of £4, £00, 000 of modem money. 
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§ 9 . Provided the tribute was I’egularly paid, the 
sovereign-city did not interfere with her subjects. It was 
a matter of indifference to her whether the government of 
the subject-state was democratic or oligarchic so long as 
it was tractable, I03 al, and peaceful.* If stasis broke out, 
she interfered to restore peace, because stasis was detri- 
mental to the prosperity of the community, and loss of 
prosperity 1 e-acted upon its ability to pay the tribute. It 
was found necessaiy to maintain garrisons t in a few of the 
more restless states, but we never hear that these garrisons 
acted with violence. Inasmuch as it was apparently to 
the intrigues of the oligarchic parties that Athens owed her 
occasional difficulties with her dependents, it is much to 
her credit that she did not adopt a partizan policy in favour 
of democratic forms of government. In this spiiit she 
made no objection to the attempts of her free allies to 
extend their private domains, always provided that this 
was not inimical to the interests of other subject-states 
In that event she interfeied, as, for example, when the 
Samians wore at issue with Miletus as regards Priene 
But Athens insisted that .she alone was arbiter of all 
questions which reached beyond the borders of the subject- 
state, and that she alone was the supreme court of appeal. 

This brings us to the engine of government of which the 
invention is most peculiarly connected with Pericles, viz. 
the rule that in certain legal cases judgment was to rest 
with the Athenian dica&teries. Apparently the.se included 
all cases involving disputes between Athenians and citizens 
of subject-states, between the citizens of different subject- 
states, and probably also between citizens of the same 
subject-state where the interests at stake exceeded a certain 
fixed limit. In all such cases the subject-citizen, whether 
prosecutor or defendant, was compelled to plead before a 
court in Athens. On the face of it such an aiTangemeiit 
appears unfair and onerous, but in effect it was probably of 
direct benefit to the parties conceimed. It guaranteed to 

• We ere told that Athens even encouraged oligarchic forms of govemment in 
certain of the subject-states. The government of Samos was oligarchic befoie the 
revolt of 440 B.o., and was allowed to remain so. See above, ch. x., § 6. 

t ^pitvfmpxCaiif commanded by ^poiipapxoi* 
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the litigant an impartial judgment if he cared to go on with 
his catje ; but more often it rendered him agreeable to 
submit his case to private arbitration at home, thereby 
saving the cost of the journey to Athens. The cost of such 
a journey — rarely a journey- of more than two days’ sail — 
was trilling, we may suppose, in comparison with the 
interests at stake, so that if the case was worth fighting it 
was worth the journey ; while, on the other hand, the con- 
ditions were sufficiently expeiifeive to prevent, at least in 
the majority of instances, the frivolous and vexatious petty 
litigation to which the Greeks were addicted. Of the cases 
which were brought before the dicasteries of Athens the 
greater number were probably such as any imperial state 
might fail ly claim to decide upon — cases involving in a very 
grave degree the lives and properties of her own citizens or 
the relations of one subject-state with another. Finally, the 
arrangement was admirably devised to enable Athens to 
keep the severest control over any of her citizens exercising 
authority in the subject-states. Any abuse of such 
authority, whether on the part of a revenue-officer, a 
military official, or a garrison trooper, was sure of prompt 
publicity and immediate chastisement. 

§ 10. Enemies of Athens, anxious to make mischief, 
talked loudly of the injustice of this rule. They rei>re- 
sented At]u‘ns as a tyrant city exercising an absolute and 
irresponsible tyx’anny over a multitude of defenceless sub- 
jects, who paid tribute for what they did not enjoy, and 
ftnffere<l injustice to go unpunished because of the cost of 
litigation in Athens — subjects who groaned under the loss 
of freedom and their inability to realise the particular form 
of government most congenial to them, persecuted and 
dangerously discontented. As the event showed, these 
were bogus allegation^ got up in the interests of a few dis- 
appointed oligarchs, whose self-seeking was sternly checked 
by a govei’nment which honestly endeavoured to foster the 
best interests of each community under its control. Only 

^ Aiuongbt ancient Btatea, Romo pushed this prerogative of jutlicuil aUniinistia 
txon much further ; €,g , m sending annual to many sul>joct-to\\n» of Italy, 

and in holding penodiou assizes in her provinces. In modem days much the same 
thing IB to be seen: the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council is the couit to 
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in one point did the indictment approach the trnth, viz* in 
the assertion that the *p6po^ was no longer expended in the 
interests of those who paid it, but on the glorification of 
Athens alone. But even on this point Pericles had the 
complete and sufSLcient answer that Athens still fulfilled 
her engagement to her subjects in that she guaianteed their 
safety against all trespassers, and in return for a meiely 
nominal tax maintained for each a fieet of overwhelming 
strength ; and that, so long as she did this, she was at 
liberty to employ as she pleased the surplus revenues of her 
empire, provided alwa 3 s that this was not for the puipose of 
maltreating her subjects. The Confedeiate chest was now 
at Athens, under the tutelage of Pallas Athene ; and to 
employ a portion of the surplus revenue — a small portion 
only — upon the erection and maintenance of a fit dwelling- 
place for that goddess, was a pious peculation to which no 
right-minded Greek could demur. 



CMAPTEK XITI, 

THE IM PERI All CITY 

§ 1. The Oiigmal City; its Grrowth * Walls of Themistocles 
('I'lan^ — § 2. Buildings of Cimoxi — § 3. Beiraeus • the Long Walls — 
§ 4. The Acropolis and its Temples. — §5. The Parthenon — § 6. Prop 3 ’’- 
laca and liiechtheiim — § 7. Buildings of the City — § 8 Population — 
§ 9. Plieidias, Miion, Polygnotus, and Others 

§ 1. The original A. tliens, the city of the fso-c ailed Mycenaean 
age, lay clustered round the foot of the Acropolis hill. 
Down to historical days was jireserved the tradition of 
Pelasgian foi*tifications — the J*ela»9(/ic2C7n, or I^elargicxiTii — on 
or about this rock ; and upon the summit may still be seen 
fragments of curtain walls belonging to that remote age, as 
well as portions of the foundations of buildings, supposed to 
have been palaces of the same tyj>e as those traceable on 
the citadels of Mycenae, Tiryns, and Ti’oy. 

At the time of the invasion of Xerxes the city had 
grown to larger dimensions ; but then, as always, the 
Acropolis remained its centre, alike in the topographical 
and in the religious sense of the term. It extended south- 
ward as far ns the small stream of the Tlissus, and north- 
ward to include the ^ gora,^ or market-place. The barbarians 
left the city a ruin. Even at that date the citadel was 
adorned with temples and wnth numbers of status. All 
were destroyed, and the broken fragments of these early 
sculptures are still being turned up in the course of excava- 
tions on and about the hill. 

The new city which rose from the ruins after 480 B.o. was 
on a larger and altogether a grander scale. It covered an 
area more than twice as largo as before, and its fortifications 
were on a scale unparalleled in Gri’eece. The exact course 

15S 
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of the 'walls erected by Themistocles is disputed ; but the 
total circuit was not less than six miles, embracing the 
entire area of the earlier city and much additional space to 
the north and east. 

§ 2, Cimon, and after him Pei ides, seem to have rebuilt 
or strengthened various portions of the walls which showed 
signs of weakness. Cimon was as active an impiover aa 
PeiTcles. He gave particular attention to the fortifications 
of the Acropolis. But the outer wall once completed, the 
A^thenians had no need to huiTy over the restoration of the 
ruined works of the Acropolis; and hero Cimon had an 
opportunity to display at once his patiiotism and his gene- 
rosity. But he did not coniine his efforts to military 
architecture : he erected several temples, of which one was 
the Theseum,* for the reception of the relics brought from 
Scyros, and another was the diminutive temple of Athene 
Nike outside the entrance to the Acropolis, A third of his 
buildings was a magnificent temple of Athene on the citadel. 
Whether or no this latter was ever completed, upon its sub- 
structures Pericles reared the famous Parthenon. To Cimon 
also the Atheniaus owed the f)toa Poecile^ or Painted Portico, 
looking upon the Agora. It deuved its name from the fact 
that it was decorated with paintings of the Marathonian 
campaign from the pincils of Micon and Polygnotus. Yet 
another of Cimon^s works was the laying out and construc- 
tion of a gi'oat gymnasium^ or place for athletic exeicises and 
outdoor amusement, beyond the Dipylon Gate, in the direction 
of the Academy. 

§ 3. A distance of vsome five miles divided Athens from 
Peiraeus, a name which includes three originally sepai*ate 
villages lying upon the shores of the several harbours of 
Peiraeus, Zta, and Munychia. Of these the Peiraeic port, or 
Oanlharus as it was sometimes called, was far the largest. 
Here were the docks and shipyards, and the hundred sub- 
sidiary tirades which combined to build, maintain in repair, 
equip, and provision a fleet of at least two hundred sail — 
makers of sails and oars and ropes, traders and artisans in 
timber and metal, warehouses of every kind, and a dense 

• Frol)al>ly not the temple of which the ixuns now beai this name. See { 7, 

Mow. 
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populatiou whose existence depended upon the sea. All 
round the great harhour ran docks and quays, and behind 
these long porticoes or other huildinffs which were u.sed as 
warehouses for grain and other bulky goods. Zea being 
exclusively a military port on a smaller scale, and Munychia 
but a small and comparatively inconvenient basin, all the com- 
merce of the Athenian world centi'ed in the port of Peiraeus. 

The entire peninsula was ringed with a wall of tremendous 
strength, and yet of not more than half the height to which 
Themistocles had wished it to be can-ied, and so wide as to 
allow two waggons to pass along it abreast. Following the 
fretted line of the cliflts, the walls ran down to the water’s edge 
imme<liately opposite to the point of Eetionea, which forms 
the northern side of the entrance. From Eetionea it com- 
menced anew, sweeping round to the shallow water at the 
extreme head of the harbour, through which it was carried 
on piers, and so across the neck of the peninsula and back 
to Slunychia and the western point of the Bay of Phalerum. 
Where the walls abutted upon the entrance of the port they 
terminated in strong towers, while the entry was still further 
protected by moles which jutted out from either shoie, 
leaving between them a pa&suge so narrow as easily to be 
closed by a heavy chain. The total circuit of the Peiraeic 
Walls, including the loop which protected the small haven 
on the western or outer side of Eetionea, was more than 
seven miles. 

The Long Walls, as originally planned, if not com- 
menced, by Cimon, started from the .south-western wall of 
Athens and ran divergently — one, the Northem Wall, direct 
to the northern angle of the walls of Peiraeus, the other or 
Phaleric Wall, direct to the eastern extremity of the Bay of 
Phalerum. But without still further works to defend the 
long and flat beach of the Bay, there was no means of pre- 
venting an enemy from landing between these two walls ; 
for which reason Pericles ei ected the third or Middle Wall, 
close to and immediately parallel with the Northern Wall, 
thus securing the means of access between the city and her 
ports. The Phaleric Wall, if not actually dismantled, was 
at any rate neglected, after this date. The length of the 
Northern and Middle Walls was four and a half miles each, 
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or nine miles in all. Thus the total length of wall to be 
defended in the event of war was not less than twenty 
miles ! * 

The space between the Loug Walls proper, i,e» the 
Northern and Middle Walls, was left mainly unoccupied ; 
for according to the policy of Pericles, in the event of a 
hostile invasion of Attica the entire rural population was 
to be received within the fortitications of the city. This 
could not be eftected unless ample room was left. The event 
actually occurred in the Pcdoponiiesian War; but unfoidu- 
nately for Athens the space was iiisnllieieut, and the con- 
sequent overcrowding of the city's boiiu<laries provoked the 
outbreak of a deadly pestilence. 

§ 4. Within the city proper lay the Acropolis. Originally 
the citadel in fact, it was now such in name only, albeit 
still fortified in some sort. It was par excellence the sacred 
precinct of Atliens, where were located all her most 
veneratetl and most costly buildings. Tho pati'on divinity 
of Athens fi*om tho first was Athene, snrnamed Polias — 
** warden of tho city." In the most ancient days sho 
possessed a temple — the temple of Athens — almost at the 
centre of the platform of the AcropolLs ; and about this 
original temple grew up in course of time others dedicated 
to divinities less revered than herself, but still ancient 
and venerable* Chief of these were Erechtlieus and 
Poseidon, who in very early days had temples or shrines 
close to that of Athene. Xerxes levelled with the ground 
every building upon the Acropolis ; but amongst the first acts 
of the Athenians upon their return to the city was tho I'O- 
constructiou of the temples of Athene, Erechtheus, and 
Poseidon. But wheieas the former was re-built upon its old 
foundations, the two secondary divinities seem to have been 
provided with one temple between them, the building known 
as the Erechthoum. As the city grew in wealth and power, 
it was decided to build a new and worthier Athene-temple 
near the middle of the southern edge of the Acropolis. 
Oimon probably had this in hand when he died. Pericles 

• ThTiB : City Wall, six miles ; Peiraeiis, seven miles ; I onpf Walls, nine miles ; 
total, twenty-two miles. But we must deduct the two poitions of the City Wall 
and the wails of Peiraetis respectively which lay between the two Long Walls— a 
deduction which amounted certainly to less than two miles. 
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pulled down the bulk of Cimon's work, and upon its sub* 
structures he erected his famous masterpiece, now known as 
the Paithenou — that is, the Hall of the Virgin Goddess, 

§ 6. This, the type of all temples of the Doric style as 
modified by Attic canons, w^as only completed in 438 B.a 
The platform upon which it stands measures some 221 feet 
in lengtli by 97-^ wide. Of the actual temple two-thiids 
were taken up hy the enormous hall (cella) in whieli stood, 
behind a screen or grille, Phoidms’ famous statue of Athene, 
the remaining third {optsthoclomos) being as usual utilised as 
a treasury or store-chanibei*. The ceiling of the great hall 
was carried on twenty-three slemlir columns, that of the 
lesser on four columns of much larger size. Hound the great 
hall ran a lofty gallery. At each end of the building was a 
portico supported on six columns, and I’ound tbc whole ran 
a colonnade or peripUrof^ of forty- six columns more — eight 
at each end and seventeen on either si<le. The whole was 
approached by steps at each end, and the level of the jwrip- 
teros again was some stops lower than that of the temple 
proper. The material employed was white marble through- 
out, painted in various colours, and the frieze suiTonnding 
the great hall w^ns adorned with sculptures representing the 
Panathenaic proces^ion. Tlie pediments were filled with 
groups representing the birth of Athene and her conflict 
with Poseidon ; wliile the metopes wei’e carved with a 
variety of subjects drawn from the legends of the Giants, 
the Amazons, the Centaurs and Lapithao, and the Trojan 
Wars. Of these sculptures, a largo number are now in the 
British Museum, having been brought to England by Lonl 
Elgin.* The whole w^ere de-*igued by Pheidias, and probably 
executed by his disciples. Pheidias himself was occupied in 
executing the statue of Athene in marble, gold, and ivory, 
nearly forty feet in height, which was the one sufficient 
ornament of the great halL The chief architect was Ictinus, 
a man whose skill and painful nicety are still the w’oiider of 
all architects. Oallici'at^s w’-as his subordinate. To give 
some idea of Ictinus’ labours it may be mentioned that ilierc 
is hardly a mathematically stmight line of any extent in 
the whole edifice, but in every case where the lines appear to 

* Hence their common title of ** the Elgin Haihlee, * 
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be straiglitj this effect is the result of carefully calculated 
curves of the minutest degree ; and with the same design of 
avoiding unplea‘-ing optical effects, each column tapers, not 
directly, but ^\ith an imperceptible outward bulge, while 
instead of standing mathematically perpendicular, each is 
inclined at an ecjually minute angle inwards* 

The older tcnii>le continued to exist, and within it was 
stored the treasuie of Athens. When, therefore, the chest 
of the League was transferred to Athens, this also w^as 
lodged in the same temple and placed, as it wt i*e, under the 
tutelage of Athene; a fact which gave to Pericles a plausible 
excuse for apprO|)riatmg out of it a certain percentage 
annuallj’' ‘^for the office of the goddess” and expending a 
large amount of it in erecting the nev, temple and other 
edifices for the glorification of the city of Athene. 

§ 6. Of these further buildings the grandest was the 
Propylaea, tlie great portal of the Acropolis, of which the 
architect w’as Mnesicles, It covered the western end of 
the Acropolis, and consisted of a supei'b n2>proach of tvide 
marble steps flanked on either side by a lofty colonnaded 
between which one passed to a magnificent central 
hvill and so to the le%"el of the sacred precinct within. The 
marble ceiling of this building was one of the womlers of 
Athens, and the st}le a womlcrfully ha2»i->y combination 
of the more majestic Doric with the ligliter Ionic. The 
northern loggia did duty as a pictuin^ gallery. This building 
was comideted about 433 b.c. 

A still later development in architecture was ciiiployetl 
in the i*e,storation or re-constiaiction of the Erechtheum, the 
third, and in some waj's the most beautiful, of the buildings 
of the Acroiiolis. In this case the style is jiurclj' Ionic, but 
the work belongs, at least in its comifietion, to a later period, 
subsequent to tlie Pelojionuesian War. It must 1 »e mentioned 
here as b<‘ing at least in courte of erection in Pericles’ day, 
and it is notable also as being of exti^aorclinary irregularity 
of design, a fact due to the architect’s desire to enclose 
within one and the same edifice sonie half-dozen sacred sites 
— the grave of Oecrops, the imperishable olive of Athene, 
the spot where Poseidon had left the impress of his trident, 
as well as the sites of the older temjdes of Erechtheiis ami 
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Poseidon. The most famous feature of this building is its 
beautiful Caryatid portico. 

But it is impossible to give any idea of the wonders of 
the Acropolis. The whole plateau was a museum of religion, 
tradition, and art, crowded with beautiful buildings, gleaming 
with polished and painted marbles, and strewn with scores 
of statues of eveiy style and subject. Polygnotus the 
Thasian painter, Myron the sculptor of the wondei'ful Dis- 
cobolos, Pheidia.s, Ictinus and Mnesiclos the architects, are 
but the most splendid names amongst a host of others. 
One of the statues alone need be mentioned — namely, the 
colossal bronze figure of Athene Pi*omachos — ^Athene Armed 
— the work of Pheidias, which stood between the Parthenon 
and the Propylaea, I'ising to such a height that mai'iners 
doubling the point of Sunium, forty miles away, could see 
the gleam of the sunlight reflected from its brazen helmet 
and spear-head. It was erected in Cimon’s time. 

§ 7. The adornment of the surrounding city was by no 
mean.s neglected. Temples and porticoes, drinking fountains 
and conduits, public halls for the Council, for the dicastenes, 
for the Prytans — in fact, for each and every class of public 
official — rose on every hand. In the southern face of the 
Acropolis, slightly to the east of the Parthenon above it, 
was excavated the gigantic theatre of Dionysus in which 
were produced annually in March the prize dramas of 
the year. Its elevation was such that the audience, at least 
from the upper tier's, could look out over the whole Saronic 
Gulf and the island of Salamis. East of this again was the 
Odeum, another work of Pericles, to whose peculiarly-.shaped 
head the Athenian wits likened its conical I’oof. It was 
used on the occasion of the mirsical competitions instituted 
by Peiicles as an adjunct of the Panathenaic festival. 
Nothing is now left of it. Beyond the Agora, in the north- 
western region of the city, stood the Theseum so called, a 
peripteral temple of six columns to the front, in a severer 
style of Doric art than the larger and more elaborate 
Parthenon. Although called after Theseus, it is not 
certainly known that this is the temple erected by Cimon 
for the housing of the hero’s bones. The inniunerable 
fountains and their accessory works were constructed by 
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Met on, and the pcivsonal comfort of the denizens of tliis 
favouied city was further provided for by the planting of 
plane-trees m various public places. 

§ 8. The population of the city at this diite has been 
vaiiously calculated as high as two huudied thousand and 
as low as a hundred and twenty thousand souls. Of 
these at least three-quarters, and probably five-sixths, were 
slaves, and the proportion of alien residents was unusually 
large, it being the studied policy of Pericles to encourage 
that class. As for the states of the League, their population 
naay be computed at the lowest at two millions. 

Of the wealthier and older families, although perhaps 
mostly resident in Athens, many yet maintained the tra- 
ditional ways of the old aristoci'atic days, taking pride in 
their estates beyond the walls, and living the lives of 
countiy gentlemen. For although the soil of Attica was 
poor, it was nevertheless highly cultivated, and the country 
was covered with forests of olive- and fig-trees. The more 
immediate and staple necessities of life were almost entirely 
impoi'ted from Euboea, Thrace, or the cornlands of the 
farther shores of the Euxiue. This import-trade made the 
fortunes of a newer aristocracy of mei'chant-priiiccs. 

Even the life of the verj j.ooiest was a life of eompai‘ative 
ease. None need starve while the Eccksia met constantly 
and the tlicasteries sat daily, while a Oimon or a Pericles 
found employment for Iiundreds iijion the erection of number- 
less public works, while there was a fleet of at least sixty 
sail to be manned for two-thirds of the year, and while the 
commerce of the world thronged the quays of Peiiaeus. 

§ 9. The man who acted as Pericles’ adviser and manager 
in all matters of ai‘t was Pheidias, the son of Oharmides, 
an Athenian by birth, and by training a pupil of Agoladas, 
one of the Aa’give School of sculpture. Pheidias seems to 
have been bora about the year 500 b.c., and was so fortunate 
as to obtain the patronage of Oimon, for whom he designed 
and executed the colossal bronze Promachos of the Acio- 
polis. At any rate, from about the year 455 b.c. onwards 
he never lacked employment. To him was entrusted the 
production of the colossal figure of Zeus which adorned the 
great temple of Olympia — a forty-foob seated figure in gold 

Q. 496 — 481 , 1 I 
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and ivory. As a rule he .seems to have merely designed 
the figtires required for the decoration of Pericles’ buildings, 
leaving their execution to his pupils and disciples. Indeed, 
he could not have found time personally to execute one 
tithe of the work for which he was responsible. Prom 
460 B.c. onwards he resided permanently in Athens, busied 
with the adornment of the Parthenon, the Propylaea, and 
a score of minor works. As the guiding spirit of Pericles, 
he was eventually made the scapegoat of the ill-feeling 
which gathered to a head against his patron at the out- 
break of the Peloponnesian War. He was banished from 
the city which he had made beautiful. He died almost 
immediately after his ejectment (432 b.o.). 

Somewhat earlier than Pheiaias was Myron, who at- 
tained to a pei-foction in the expression of transitory 
emotions and physical movement as absolute as that to 
which Pheidias attained in the expi'ession of .the ideal and 
divine. His Discuholos — youth hmling the discus — is known 
to every one, and his statue of the Olympic foot-racer Ladas, 
expiring at the moment of his victory, was equally realistic. 
Myron was as skilful in dealing with lower forms of life : 
probably no animal-statue has provoked so many and so 
eulogistic encomiums as his bronze figure of a cow. Poly- 
cleitus of Sicyon, another pupil of Ageladas, by his inimit- 
able treatment of the nude figime, established the firat canon 
for such subjects. His greatest woiks were the Doryphoroa 
(boy with a lance), the Diadumenoa (boy blindfolding him- 
self), the Apoxyomenoe (athlete using the stiigil), and a 
beautiful figure of a Hesting Amazon. Of all these there 
exist copies of varying degrees of merit. 

Last amongst the masters we may name Polygnotus of 
Thasos, whose paintings decorated the Stoa Poedle, the 
Hall of the Onidians at Delphi, the Propylaea, and the 
Theseum. It is said that he was a suitor for the hand of 
Oimon’s sister Elpinice, and this may have made him the 
more anxious to distinguish himself in furthering Oimon’s 
efforts to adorn Athens. Aristotle said of him that his 
figures outdid Hature herself, and that he was a master in 
the expression of character. He is said to have used only 
four colours in his compositions. 
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§ 1. ricpunclei*ancc of Doiians in Sicily : Moaning- of tlie Term 
“Tyianma” the Acre of Tyrants — §2 Causes of the Permanence 
of Despotism in Sicily * Phalaris. — § 3. Doiieus Attempts to Colonise 
Eryx Heiacloa Minoa : the Despots of Gela. — § 1. Gelo : lie 
Seizes the Despotism, and Captures Syracuse — § 5 History of 
iMessana . the Samians. — § 6. The Greeks appeal to Gelo : Battle of 
Himcra. — § 7. Gelo's Further Conquests and Death. — § 8 . Character 
of Hiero : he Expels his Bi other: Quarrels with Thero : Betiays 
Himera . Anaxilaus: Foundation of Aetna. — § 9. VTar with Etiuscans : 
Battle of Cumae : Death <if Thero : Tlirasydaeus makes War on 
Hiero . his Expulsion — § lO. Micythus of Rhegium : Death of Hiero : 
his Olympic Victories and Patronage of literature. — § 11. Tyranny 
of Thrnsybulus : General Revolt of the Greeks of Sicily : Disestablish- 
ment of the Gclonians ; Restoration of Camarina : the Thousand at 
Agrigentum : JRetalism at Syracuse. — § 12. Rise of Ducetius • his 
SuiTender and Retirement to Corinth ; his Return : Period of Peace. 

§ 1. Throughout the history of Grecian Sicily the Dorian 
element is always in the ascendent. Syracuse and Gela, 
both direct Dorian colonies, and Agrigentum, an offshoot 
of Gela, divided between them the hegemony of the island ; 
and the less powerful sections of the Plellenic peoples, 
lonians and Achaeans, and the native Sicel states, and 
even the lesser Doi*ian towns, so far from over rivalling the 
pretensions of the great Dox*iaii cities, have actually no history 
of their own. They appeax* only as prizes to be fought over 
by the Dorians of Sicily, or by the Gi*ee3cs of Hellas at 
large. "Egesta and Tieontini, Messana and Camarina, in 
turn appear as cccszcs helli^ and their continual seizure by 
one or other of the great states, or by the Carthaginians, 
prevented their ever attaining to an importance of their own- 

The inherent antagonism of Dorian, Ionian, and Achaean 
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Greeks, while it still remained a poweiful political factor, 
was nevertheless subordinated in &cily to the self-interest 
of the individual in a manner unknown in hiatoiical Greece. 
Not only were Syracuse, Gela, and Agrigentum bitterly 
jealous each of the other, but it was a peculiarity of Sicilian 
Hellenism that, throughout its history, state jealousies 
should centre in the person of one individual. Thus the 
history of Sicily is the record of the endeavours of in- 
dividuals to secure personal aggrandisement — the history of 
despots or tyrants. 

By the term tyranJt was meant, in Greece, one who put 
himself above the laws, refusing to be bound by them, 
/while enforcing them at pleasure upon others. I'ymnnis 
corresponds to the mcdern English phrase " unlimited 
monarchy,” and just as an unlimited monai'chy may bo 
good and equitable, or the revei“se, so the Greek tyranny 
was not necesssirily oppressive and unjust. The associa- 
tions which are connected in our minds with the woi-d 
“tj’ranf’aro not essential features of the tyrannos, although, 
unfortunately, the great majority of Grecian despots con- 
firmed only too well the evil reputation of autocracy. 
Nevertheless, one of the most famous of the despots of 
Sicily, Gelo of Syracuse, left behind him so fair a name 
that when the island was “ libei'ated,” and the records of 
the tyrannies destroyed by Timoleon, popular feeling 
compelled him to spare the spot wheie the bones of Gelo 
were buried, and where his si>u‘it was worehipped as that 
of a liero. 

That tyranny should at some time or other arise in 
every Greek community was a recognised step in their 
development. Originally governed by kings, they passed 
gradually under the power of a council of nobles, who 
encroached upon the royal authority until they entirely 
replaced it. These constituted the oligai’chic governments, 
the second stage in political evolution. At first governing 
mildly and well, they came usually in course of time to 
abuse their power, and to exercise it for selfish ends alone. 
The mass of the people submitted perforce to the few in 
whose hands lay all the instruments of authoiity, physical 
and moral, until their veiy distress gained for them a 
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champion. Sometimes he was one of themselves ; move 
often one of the oligarchs, grown dissatisfied with hrs fellows. 
In either case, by profuse promises, by inflammatory speeches, 
by professed sympathy — the lecogniscd weapons of the 
demagogue, or popular leader — ho secured the suppox't of 
the multitude, and overthrew their oppressors, only to take 
up in Ins single person the despotic position lately occuiiieJ 
by an oligarchy which numbered poAaps several thousands, 
llaving attained Lis aims by the aid of the maases, he now 
turned against them and constituted himself if/mmios. 
Ills government was the third stage. It might endure 
but for his own lifetime. It might be handed down fx'om 
father to son even for a hundred years. But sooner or 
later it fell before a new lising of the people, who took 
the government into their own hands and constituted a 
TToXtrcta, or demoei‘acy. 

Through the-^e stages passed, with the exception of Sparta, 
all the leading states of Greece. At Oorinth, Sicyon, Aigos, 
and Athens, in the Greek colonies on the coast of Asia, 
everywhere \\heio Greeks came, the regular cycle was 
evolved. The period between 750 — 500 B.c. saw the tymnnis 
rise and fall in almost every community of Hellas proper, 
with a simultaneity which has secured for it the name of 
the Age of the Tj^ants. And once o\'erthrown, the tyranny 
rarely reappeai-ed in Greece. But in Sicily the case was 
different. Arising about the same period as elseNvheie, the 
Sicilian despots were able to reassert themselves despite all 
opposition until the last days of Grecian Sicily. When the 
rest of the island pmssed to the Homans (241 b.c,), Syracuse 
was still, as of old, under the dominion of a tyiant. 

§ 2. The causes of the continuance of the despotism in 
Sicily were various. The oilginal settlers in each colony 
formed a close oligarchy of aristocrats, who viewed with 
dislike all encroachments upon thoir piivileges, and thus, 
by their intolerance, left an unfailing handle to the attacks 
of self-seeking demagogues. Their power was strengthened 
by the fact that, as the wealthy class, they maintained the 
invincible cavalry,” for which Sicily was e\er famous, and 
which gave them an immense advantage in point of force. 
Moreover, the indelible jealousies of state tow^ards state, 
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apart from the ever-present dread of Carthaginian attack, 
kept all in a condition of constant warfaie, the condition 
most favourable for any one man’s concentrating in his own 
person the support and respect of his fellow-citizens. It will 
be seen hereafter how often and how easily the peril of his 
state was the despot’s opportunity. Something must be 
set down, too, to the diminutive propoi'tions of even the 
most important states, which exposed them to such sudden 
and disastrous onslaughts as are unknown in the enormous 
states of to-daj^, and which could only be guarded against 
by a vigilance alien to the taste of a people engrossed as 
the Sicilians were in mercantile and agricultural pursuits. 
Lastly, the isolation of Sicily, its distance fiom the pro- 
gressive mother-countiy, the small influx of Hellenes from 
the older states now fieed fiom despotism, and, not least, 
the continual contact with the Orientalism of the Car- 
thaginians and Africa, induced a conservatism u hieli strove 
to tolerate the original older of things — those oligarchies 
which were the hotl)e<ls of despotism. 

Most of these causes will be found to have been specially 
active at fii*st in the western pax'is of the island, about 
Gela, Agi'igentum, and Selinus, the farthest outpost of 
Hellenism in Sicily; and at Agrigentum accordingly we find 
the first recorded instance of Sicilian despotism. Phalaris, 
one of the oiiginal settlers of Agiigentum, and an exile from 
Astypalaea in Bhodos, contrived to overpower his ftllow- 
settlers and make himself despot of the town as early as 
570 B.O., within fifteen years of its foundation. When 
entrusted with the building of a magnificent temple of Zeus 
— and such magnificence was chai acteristic of the Sicilian 
towns — he collected a large number oF artisans, whom he 
suddenly armed, and so mastered the place. It is possible 
that the citizens found it expedient to recognise as their 
leader one who was capable of holding in check the neigh- 
bouring Sicanian tribes. We know that he warred against 
them with considerable success, and two hill-fortresses 
guarding the passage of the Himcra, on the western side 
of Agrigentum, retained in their names the memory of the 
despot whose reputation for cruelty was imperishable. Ho 
ens:aged one Perillns to construct a brazen bull, in which 
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victims could be euclosed and roasted to death, and the 
most wholesome deed with which ho is accredited is the 
burning of its inventor as the first experiment with this 
piece of ingenuity. He maintained his position for sixteen 
years, being slain at the end of that period {circa B.o. 550) in 
a general rising under a noble named Telemachus. Thei'e is 
another, but improbable, story that he laid down his power 
voluntarily, with the remark that the people were like so 
many pigeons fleeing from a single hawk, whom, if tliey 
would but face, they were more than strong enough to 
dt'str 03 ’. In later times there was an attempt to re- 
establish his character, and in the so-called “• Letters of 
Pbalaris ” * he appears as a humane ruler, and the patron 
of literature and ait. 

Whether or no Phalaris was the first of the Sicilian 
despots, his example did not lack imitation. The close of 
the sixth century b.c. saw despots established at Zancle 
(Messana), Himera, Selinus, Cfela, and Leontini, and 
we are justified in assuming that many, if not all, of the 
remaining cities suffered from the prevailing tendency to 
tyranny. 

§ 3. About 510 B.c. — the year of the expulsion of the 
Tarquins from Rome — Sybaris was rased by the Oiotoni- 
ates, and there occurred the last attempt at colonisation in 
Sicily by the mother-country. It happened that Anax- 
andrides, one of the two tings of Sparta, having no childi*en 
by his first wife, was ordered by the Ephors to marry a 
SEcond, in the hope of preventing the extinction of the direct 
royal line. This second mai-riage resulted in the birth of a 
son, Oleomenes, who was thus heir to the kingship. Un- 
happily, however, the fiirt wife shortly afterwards gave 
birth to thiee sons, Dorieus, Leonidas, and Oleombrotus. 
Dorieus, chagrined to find himself, though son of the 
legitimate queen, nevei'theless subordinate to the earlier- 
born Cleomenes, determined to lead out a colony, and win 
a kingdom for himself. An attempt to settle at the mouth 
of the river Oinyps in Libya, between the two Syrtes, was 

* More famous than the letUn is the dispute as to their authenticity, in •which 
Dr. Bentley satisfactorily proved them a foigery — the work, probably, of some 
sophist, Ote story of hm voluntary resignation probably aioic at the same date^ 
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frustrated by the hostility of the natives and the Car- 
thaginians, whose bordei’s were threatened thereby; and 
after a three years’ strife Dorieus was compelled to return 
to Sparta. Putting down his ill-success to his not having 
consulted the oracles, he now sent to Delphi, and was 
ordered to colonise Heiaclea. There was a legend that 
Eryx iiad been conquered hy Heracles, and hither came 
Dorieus with a small force of Spartans. But the Car- 
thaginians, relishing the advancement of Greek influence in 
western Sicily as little as in Libya, supported the native 
Elymi so successfully that the expedition was completely 
thwarted and Dorieus himself slain. The surAnvors, under 
Euryleon, crossed to the southern coast, and there seized 
Minoa, the colony of Selinus. Selinus itself was at the 
time under the despotism of Peibhagoras. Euryleon united 
with the Selinuntinos to expel the tyrant, and seized the 
despotism himself, only to perish in a speedy revolution. 
His followers, however, seem to have remained at Ihnoa, 
which Avas henceforth known as Heraclea Minoa. 

It is about this time that the despots of Gela began to 
assert themselves in Sicily. Political division in that town 
had led to the expulsion of a body of the citizens who 
occupied Mactorium, an island town. Their return was 
effected by one Telines, himself a Geloan, apparently on the 
ground of religion ; and in retm*n for his services, in putting 
an end to domestic faction, he was invested with the 
hereditary priesthood of the Chthonian deities, whoso 
commands he had obeyed. In the year 505 B.c. we find 
Oleander established as despot, sd' that the influence of 
Telines must very soon have failed. After a reign of seven 
years, Oleander was assassinated by a citizen Sabyllus, but 
the power merely passed into the hands of his brother 
Ilippoci’atos, 498 b.c. The new despot was an indefatigable 
soldier. He turned against Greeks and Sicels alike the 
mercenaries whom his brother had levied ; he reduced Naxos, 
and even Messana; then turned eastward, and captured 
Leontini; and carri^ on a continuous war with the “ bar- 
barians,” probably the western Sicels and the Carthaginians. 
Finally, he attacked even the Syracusans, and defeated 
them in a battle on the Helorns, The latter appealed to 
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Ooriiith and Oorcyra for arbitration, and a treaty was 
arranged, by which their colony Oaruarina, which had 
already proved troublesome,'*' was surrendered to Gela, 
and the approach to Sj'iacuse herself thus thrown open. 
Hippocrates fell about n.c. 491, before the walls of Hybla, 
where he was engaged in battle with the Sicels, lea\'ing 
two sons, Euclides and Oleander. 

His death was followed by an iiu mediate rising of the 
Qeloans, wlio declined to acknowledge the authority of his 
sons* The latter found, however, a pretended champion in 
their father’s lieutenant Gelo, who brought up his troops, 
routed the disaftected citizens, and finally, setting aside the 
sons of Hippocrates, usiii*ped the tyranny for himself. 

§ 4. Gelo was descended from Telines, and therefore be- 
longed to one of the principal families in the state; for 
the pi'actico of a state priesthood in a Grecian community 
implies at once large resources and wide influence. He htxd 
enhanced this position by the bi'illiancy of his services in 
the campaigns of Hippoci'ates, and was probably high in 
favour with the mercenaries, the main body of every 
despot’s army. He was thus well qualifled to claim the 
position left vacant by Hippocrates, and he justified his 
usurpation by the vigour of his actions. What these were 
in detail we do not know, but they left him free to turn to 
the best advantage the troubles wliich sliortly broke out at 
Syracuse. The aristocrats of that state — the Gamori,-! or 
land-ownei*s — had ma<le so bad a use of their power as to 
provoke a coalition between their own serfs — Cillicyrii — 
and the free populace, nd were compelled to take refuge 
at Casmenae. They invited the help of Gelo, who lost no 
time in coming to their support with so powerful a force 
that the newly-ei'ected democracy surrendered themselves 
and their city unconditionally, 485 b c. 

But Gelo had no mind to take up arms merely to gi*atify 
the nobles of another state. He had recognised the incom- 

* Founded 509 ; it had diaoT?ened the authonty of Syracuse as early as 550 b.c. and 
bad been reduced by force of arms 

t The Oamori were the descendants of the old settlers, the landed aristocracy. 
The original inhabitants, whom they had disappropiiated, became seifs bound to 
the soil, and known as Cillicyrii (or Cillvm\ Between these two extiemes lay 
the mass of the people, independent, but landless, ^d plainly tenant-farmers or 
petty traders. 
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parable advantages of Syracuse, whose soil and climate 
made its situation the peer of any in Sicily; while its 
position secured it from the aggressions of Oarthage as far 
as might be, and brought it into close relations with the 
cities of Magna Graecia and with Central Hellas; and the 
islet of Ortygia, commanding alike the two harbours and 
the adjacent lowlands, marked it out as intended by nature 
for the seat of a despot, who was bound by his very 
position to see an enemy in every man. Instead of re- 
storing the city to its oligarchy, Gelo occupied it himself ; 
and not content with the simple tnuisfer of his residence 
thither from Gela, he proceeded to diminish the importance 
of the latter town by drawing oflf more than half its populace 
to Syracuse. Oamarina he caused to be deserted, removing 
all its inhabitants in the same manner to Syracuse ; and he 
even drew others from the neighbouring towns of Megara 
Hyblaea and Euboea, in both of which places the oligar- 
chies resisted his usui-pations, and were forced into 
migration. Strange to say, though it was the oligarchs 
who resisted liim, he preferred to spare their lives on con- 
dition of their residing in Syracuse ; while the mass of the 
populace, the demos, who had in no way opposed him, he 
expelled with an undeserved hai'shness, and even sold into 
slavery abroad. It was a maxim with him that “ a demos 
was a thankless thing to live with ” ; and, doubtless, it 
appeared more profitable to dismiss a population which had 
no other possession than its innate love of autonomy, and 
promised to contribute neither by its wealth nor its enter- 
prise to the aggrandisement of the new capital of Sicily. 
For Syracuse now at once assumed this position — a position 
which it ever afterwards maintained. From the borders of 
Messana to those of Agrigentum, the whole of the Greek 
towns, with their fertile conterminous coastlande, were now 
under the yoke of Gelo. In the interior many of the Sicels 
paid him tribute, while beyond his own dominions ho 
possessed a powerful ally in Thero of Agrigentum. Anaxi- 
laus, despot of Messana and Rhegium, and Terillus, of 
Himera and Selinus, alone were neither in alliance with 
him nor in subjection ; while the latter town appears to 
have been a dependency of the Oarthaginians. 
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§ 5. The history of Messana about this period deserves a 
brief notice, it being one of the few minor Sicilian towns of 
which we have any detailed account. Under its original 
name of Zanele it had passed under the despotism of a 
citizen named Sej thes, wdio was still in powder wlion Hippo- 
crates of Gela attacked it and made Scythes his dependent. 
Between Messana and Bhegium there had always been, as 
is natural with neighbours, a violent feud, arising j)robably 
from the attempts of eacli town to monopolise the command 
of the Strait of Messina. Shortly aftei’ the assault of 
Hippocrates news reached Sicily of the suppression of the 
revolt of the Ionian cities by Persia, 494 n.c., and the con- 
sequent exile of many of their former citizens. Amongst 
these weie a number of Samians and Milesians, wbo, while 
casting about for a new home, received an invitation from 
their fellow-counti'ynien in Sicily to foi'm there a new 
town at Oale Acte — Fail* Head — a position on the north 
coast some miles west of Messana. With the exception of 
Him era, the north coast could boast ns yet no Grecian 
setth ments, and the Zanelaeans undertook to establish the 
new-comers in the proposed position. Accordingly, the 
Samians and tlieir fellow-fugitives crossed to Italy en route 
for Zanclc, putting in at Locri on their way westward. 
Here they were visited by Anaxilaus, of Bhegium, who saw 
in them the means of crushing his rival on the opposite 
shore of the Strait. Scythes, he told them, was at the 
moment absent in the interior with the bulk of the armed 
force of the Zanelaeans, and he advised them to seize the 
defenceless city for themselves. With inexcusable ingrati- 
tude they snatched at the idea, and occupied Zanclc. 
Scythes, finding himself thus ejected, appealed to his over- 
lord Hippocrates, who replied by putting him under arrest 
for having permitted the loss of one of the Gtdoan vassal 
states, and forthwith marched northward to recover it 
himself. But the Samians persuaded him to an act of 
treachery as unwarrantable as their own, and he contented 
himself with seizing the peraons and property of all the 
Zanelaeans without the walls, leaving all within the walls 
in the hands of their captors. The whole of the ejected 
inhabitants thus became the prisoners of Hippocrates, 
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who sold them into slavery. The Samians retained their 
ill-gotten gains but a little while, for they were in turn 
expelled by Anaxilaus, who thus constituted himself despot 
of that town as well as of Rhegium, and changed its name 
to Messana* 

§ G. Now undisputed master of the greater pai‘t of 
Sicily, Gelo stepped for\var<l as the champion of Hellenism 
against barbarians and undertook the expulsion of the 
Carthaginians and Elymi from their possessions in the 
west of the island,* How far he succeeded we do not 
know; but his partial success seems to be praved by the 
subsequent efforts of Oai'thage to retaliate, and by the 
appeal now made to him for assistance by the Hellenes of 
Central Greece. 

In the year 480 n.o. Xerxes invaded Greece. The 
Greeks, seeking for help on every hand, sent even to Sicily 
to request the aid of Gelo. How the Embassj” fared has 
been desci'ibed already. + Gelo either could not or wouhl 
not come to the assistance of his distant kinsmen, for ho 
was at the moment threatened with an attack scarcely less 
formidable from a Western foe. Taking advantage of the 
troubles of Central Greece, and probably incited by Xerxes, 
whose fleet was mainly levied from the Phoenician dock- 
yards, the Carthaginians were preparing a huge armament, 
which should sweep the ITellenes fi'om Sicily, and avenge 
the recent aggressions of Gelo. 

Their immediate oppoi-tunifey arose from the expulsion 
of Terillus from Himera by Thero, despot of Agrigentum, 
at the invitation of the inhabitants of that town. Terillus 
put himself under the protection of Carthage, and his case 
was so energetically supported by his son-in-law, Anaxilaus, 
that in 480 b.c. Hamilcar, one of the appeared on 

the west coast with an armament stated at three hundred 
thousand foot, with a proportionate number of hoi’ses and 
chariots, and a fleet of three thousand ships of war, besides 
transport vessels. Without delay he laid siege to Himera, 
whose inhabitants prepared fox' defence by blocking up the 

* Heiod., vii. 158. He declaied hixuBelf the avenger of Donens* death, and eeenos 
to have asked the aid of the Greeks of Ceptral Hellas, which was refused, 

t Sec above, oh* iv« , § 5, 
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iLjates of tluir town and awaiting the arrn/al of aid under 
Thero and Gelo. 1 ho latter is said to liave brought with him 
fifty thousand foot and five thousand hoise; and the Grecian 
army can hardly ]>ave numbeied less than sixty thousand 
in all. The battle which followed lasted thioughout the 
whole of the daj’. Before its commencement Golo inter- 
cepted a message announcing the approach of a body of 
hoi"se from ^Selinus in support of Hamilcar. He at once 
despatched a squadron of his own cavalry, who impersonated 
the Selinuntine reinforcements, and so gained ingress to the 
Carthaginians’ camp. Thereupon throwing oft* their dis- 
guise, they put the whole host into such disorder that the 
simultaneous onslaught of the main body of the Grecian 
army sufficed, after a der^perate resistance, to make good 
theii' advantage. The slaughter of the Carthaginians was 
immense — Qolo’s victory 'was complete. The broken 
remnants of the enemy — native Carthaginians and Libyans, 
Iberians from Spain and Ligyes or Ligurians from the 
region of the Maritime Alps, Sardinians, Corsicans, and 
other mercenaries from all parts of the Western Mediter- 
ranean basin — escaped as best they could; their general 
was never seen alive again. His actual fate I’emained an 
insoluble myster 3 \ According to one account, ho was slain 
in camp by the cavalry of Gelo ; the Carthaginians declared 
that he threw himself into the flames in which be had 
throughout the day been sacrificing for the success of his 
arms. The triumph of Hellenism in Sicily was coincident 
^\ith the still greater triumph of the Greeks at Salamis, 
when the united fleets of Central Hellas utterly destroyed 
the Pei*sian fleet and saved Greece. Legend said that the 
battles of Himera and Salamis were fought on one and the 
same day. Certain it is that the swarms of barbarians that 
threatened the Grecian race at the same moment in the east 
and in the west were both driven back at much the same 
date by forces immeasurably inferior in eveiything but 
courage. The result of the Xerxeian invasion did not, 
however, reach Gelo before he had prudently despatched 
a confidential envoy named Cadmus, the son of the above- 
mentioned Scythes of Zancle, to Greece, there to watch the 
course of events, and should the arms of Pei'sia prevail, as 
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seemed inevitable, to do homage to the invader on Gelo’s 
behalf. The event saved alike the name of Greece and 
the honour of Gelo ; and the offeidngs vrliich the Central 
Hellenes dedicated at Delphi in memory of their victory 
stood side by side with others far more magnificent, recording 
the triumph of their Sicilian brethren.* 

§ 7. The victory of Hiraera left Gelo in a position never 
attained by any other Grecian de.spot. He was looked up 
to as a hero and the saviour of his people. All Sicily 
acknowledged his supremacy excepting the small western 
corner where the Carthaginians still maintained their 
footing. Whether he made any attempt to push his successes 
further in that quarter we do not know, but we are told 
that a peace was shortly after concluded with Carthage, 
at the cost, to the latter state, of two thousand talents as 
an indemnity. But there is leason to believe that patiiotism 
has caused the historians of these events to exaggerate the 
truth, for within a very few years the Carthaginians once 
moi*e assumed the aggi’essive — a coiuse which they wore 
usually slow to follow after any disastrous reverse. Himera, 
however, was saved and handed over to Thrasydaeus, son 
of There, and it may be regarded as cci-tain that Anaxilaus 
was forced to acknowledge the supremacy of Gelo, and that 
when the latter died, within a year of his success, ho left to 
his successor an undisputed sovereignty over all the Grecian 
states of the island. He died of a dropsy, 479 b.o., the most 
renowned of the Gieeks of his day and the idol of the 
Syracusans, who raised to his memory a group of nine 
monumental columns, and abrogated in his favour the law 
which forbade expensive public funeral ceremonies, despite his 
deathbed wish that it should be adhered to in his case as in 
that of any meaner citizen. He was worshipped as a hero, 
as a being, that is, more than mortal if less than divine — ^and 
his name never faded from the grateful memory of bis people. 
By his wife, Damaretc, he left one son, still young ; and his 
brothers, Hiero, Polyzelus, and Thrasybulus, all survived him. 

In the short reign of Gelo as despot of Syracuse, that 
city attained the position, which it ever afterwards held, of 

* The nuiu of a large temple, erected m memoi; of the Trctoiy, at Hlmera, were 
DTotight toilet oiaJy recently. 
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mistress of Sicily. His efforts to aggrandise it had led to its 
rapid giwvtb ; and not only did he people it Avith enforced 
colonists, but many new settlers came thither from Greece 
—in part attracted by his fame, in part to escape the 
threatened dominion oi Pei'sia. Previous to 485 b.c. the 
whole town had been compi-ised within the small area of 
Oriygia ; but at his decease it had spread to the large part 
of the adjacent mainland called Achradina. How large 
was the increase of the population may be inferred from 
the fact that he gave the citizenship to ten thousand of the 
mercenary troops which formed his standing army. Yet, 
despite the walls and arms by which he guarded his power, 
his rule was mild and paternal, I’ather that of a consti- 
tutional monai’ch than a despot ; and the proof of this is 
the voluntary immigration of free Greeks to Syracuse, the 
absence of all those dark deeds which branded the memory 
of a Dionysius or an Agathocles, and that d^dng request by 
which he bade the people obey their laws in his burial. 
Simonides, the elegiac poet, who composed the dedicatox-y 
couplets upon his offeiings at Delphi, spoke of him as one 
who “ conquex'ed the nations of the bux'barians, and gave 
freedom to the Greeks with a mighty hand.” 

§ 8. By the vill of Gelo his power was divided between 
two of his brothers, of whom one, Polyzelus, obtained com- 
mand of the army, while the othei‘, Hiero, was appointed 
to the govomment of Syi-acuse. The latter was already 
knoAvn as something more than a despot’s bi'other. As 
early as 488 B.C. he had gained an Olympian victory in the 
bingle-hox'se race, and had continued to enter for the palm 
at Olympia, Delphi, and elsewhere, year after year. He 
was a man of violent and selfish ambition, and little likely 
to shai'e his empire quietly with any one. Moreover, he 
was brother-in-law alike of Anaxilaus and of Thero, and in 
every way a moi*e prominent figure than was Polyzelus. 
The latter was supported by Damarete, widow of Gelo and 
now wife of Polyzelus ; and the quairrel between the bi^others 
reached such a height that in 478 b.c. Damarete and her 
husband were forced to leave Syracuse, and appeal to the 
protection of Thero. That despot granted them an asylum 
at Agrigentum, but made no active efforts to restore them 
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to Syracuse. Hiero at once demanded that they should 
be expelled from Thero’s dominions, and marched upon 
Agiigentum, with the whole force of Syracuse, to enforce 
his demand. He had already reached the river Gela, the 
eastern boundary of the territories of Thero, when the poet 
Simonides contrived to bring about a reconciliation, and 
Hiero abandoned his purpose. 

His quarrel with Thero had, however, induced the 
Ilimei'aeans to appeal to him for protection from the law- 
less despotism^ of Thrasydaeus, son of Thero. Headed by 
two cousins, rivals of Thex'o, the disaflEected party in Himera 
prepared to revolt so soon as Iliei’o should appear before 
their gates. But Hiero, besides disappointing them by 
his reconciliation with Thero, committed an act of positive 
treachery. He betrayed the names and plans of the mal- 
contents, and so enabled Thra.sydaeus to anticipate their 
action, which ho did with such severity that he found it 
necessai'y to recruit the numbers of the I'emaining populace 
by enforced immigr.xtion. 

Meanwhile, Hiero piucecded to quai-rel ■with his other 
brother-in-law, Anaxilaus, who was meditating an advance 
upon the Locrians. The latter put themselves under the 
protection of Syracuse, and the threat of war was sufficient 
to r^ti*ain Anax'lans, who had not yet forgotten the ill- 
succ^ of his efforts to .shake the power of Gelo. He 
consented to abaialon his design, and so maintained his 
position in peace until his death, 470 b.c. 

Thus balked a second time of an excuse for extending his 
power by force of arms, Ilieio had recotu'se to scarcely less 
violent means. It was the summit of the ambition of a 
Greek of his day to become the oecist,* or founder of a new 
town. Such a position was equivalent to a title to such 
heroic honours as Gelo had attained by his repulse of the 
Carthaginians. But the foundation of a colony in the 
orthodox way was too todiou.s and speculative a method for 
Hiero. He expelled from Haxos and Oatana their Greek 
inhabitants, left the former town desolate, and handed over 
its lands to be shai’etl, together with those of Catana, by 
settlers of his own providing, who occupied the old town of 

^ Oiut<mjs, one bo eatabbshos an d7rotK«a» oi colony. 
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Oatanft under tlie Hew name of Aetna, 476 B.c These 
settlers, five thousand from Greece, five thousand mer- 
cenaries from Hiero’s own guard, served as a bulwark to 
his power, seeing that their own position depended on the 
maintenance of their oecisfs rule. Two years later the 
despot carried off the prize, with a four-horse chariot, at 
the Pythian games, and was proclaimed before all Greece as 
Iliero the Aetnuean. 

§ 9. About the same time the Greeks of Cumae, the 
oldest Hellenic colony of Italy, being harassed by the 
attacks of Etruscan privateeis, appealed to Hiero for pro- 
tection. Etruria, though at this time falling away from 
her foi‘mer mighty power in Central Italy before the 
growing strength of Rome and the pressure of the Gauls, 
was still mistress of that portion of the Mediterranean 
waters to which she left her name — the Tyii'hene, Tuscan 
or Lower Se«a, between the shores of Italy, Sicily, Spain, 
and Gaul. Her pirates, starting from the seaport of Pyrgi 
near Caere, ravaged tbo Campanian and Latin coasts, main- 
taining thieves’ honour with the Phoenician buccaneers of 
Sardinia and Afiica. The news that Hiero meditated 
asserting himself as the custodian of the seas, affecting as 
it did Phoenician and Etruscan interests alike, led to the 
appearance of a formidable combined fleet of those two 
nations off the Italian coasts. The floet of Hiero engaged 
them off Cumae, and gained a complete victory, and tbe 
spoils wliich tho victor sent as offeiings to the shrines of the 
Grecian gods reached their dotetination about the same time 
as occurred his victory at Delphi. Amongst those spoils 
was the bronze helmet of an Etruscan wariior w'hich was 
dedicated at Olympia, and was there found, not many j^ears 
ago, with the inscription recording its donor and the event — 
474 B.O. It may now ho seen in the British Museum, 

In the next year dic<l There, aft(T governing Agrigentum 
for fifteen years with a rule so mild that his moinoiy was 
honoured as that of a hero. Like Qelo, he set an example 
of the better side of tyranny; like Gelo, he laboured to 
beautify and enrich his capital, of which the chief ruins are 
those of temples laiscd by him; and like Gelo, lie won a 
Hellenic fame as an Olympian victor and the partner of 

a, 4C6— 431. 12 
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Qelo’s triuTopli at Himera. But his death was speedily 
followed by trouble. His son Thrai^daeus, who succeeded 
to the despotism, was already notorious for his excesses at 
Himera. He practised at Agrigentum the same cruelties, 
and in a mistaken moment provoked Hiex’O to war. The 
latter forestalled attack by at once invading the territoiies 
of Agrigentum, where he met Thrasydaeus’ army, and 
routed it with a loss of four thousand men. So utterly was 
that despot’s power broken that, unable to regain his 
authority, he fled to Megara on the Isthmus of Corinth, 
where he learnt how his late behaviour was legai'ded by the 
free Hellenes. The Megarians at once put him upon his 
trial as a tyrant, and executed him 472 B.c. The Agrigen- 
tines, thus rid of their master, made terms as best they 
could with Hiero, to whom we must suppose they owed at 
least a nominal obedience, together with the other Grecian 
cities of Sicily. 

§ 10. Even Messana and Rheginm must now have become 
acknowledged dependencies of Syracuse, foi*. about 470 B.c., 
Hiero dictated his wishes to the Rhegines and was at 
once obeyed. The late despot Anaxilaus had left the 
government in the hands of a trusted freeman, Micythus, 
in wardship for his own young children. Micythus 
governed so equitably that the Rhegines wei’e well content 
to accept his dominion. But Hiero found here an oppor- 
tunity for extending his influence, and presently ordered 
him to sm-render the government to the rightful heirs, 
now grown up. Micythus did so at once, rendered exact 
account of his guardianship, and then retiied to Tegea in 
Arcadia, where he lived as a private citizen. Hiero himself 
died 467 b.o. from a disease which had long invalided him. 
His fame x-ests as much on the odes of Pindar, and on 
the Olympian and other victories which they celebrate, 
as on his warlike exploits. Twice was he crowned victor 
in the single-horse race, and in the year before his death 
he attained the desired place of conqueror in the race of 
four-horsed chariots. When we remember the treatment 
of the expelled Thrasydaeus by the Megarians, the anomaly 
of the position of other despots such as Gelo, Thero, and 
Hiere, and in later days Dionysius T., becomes striking 
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indeed. They ivere stigmatibed as tyrants and ipso facto 
beyond the pale of law, and j^et were allowed, could they 
deserve the honour, to be crowned with the olive of 
Olympia, the laurel of Delphi, or the parsley of the 
Isthmian games. In the case of Gelo and There there 
was a gentleness of rule and a great deliverance from the 
common foe to cloak their despotism; but Hiero had no 
such extenuating ciicumstances to plead, while his conduct 
was max'ked by avarice, violence, and espionage. Never- 
theless, he maintained, and even extended, the power 
bequeathed to him by his brother ; and only after his death 
could men see how much he had failed to consolidate it. 
One merit he had which seems ill consistent with the 
general tone of his character — ^he was a munihceiit patron 
of literature. Simonides and Bacchylides, Epicharmus and 
Aeschylus, either resided or visited at his court ; and 
Pindar, the most famous lyric poet of that or any century 
of Grecian life, found it in every way %vorth his uhile to 
glorify iho victories of Gelo, Hiero, and There at the 
national festivals of Hellas; and in 473 b.c. he personally 
visited tho Syracusan court. Such hospitality cost little 
to Hiero, while it secured him the ‘‘monument moie 
endiuiug than bronze’’ — odes and hymns superscribed with 
his name. 

§ 11. Two rivals now claimed the tyrannis^ one the son 
of Gelo, the other Thrasybulus, his uncle, tho fourth and 
last of tho sons of Deinomenes. The latter conti'ived to 
gain all real power, and commenced a despotism of the 
very worst kind, banishing and putting to death numbeis 
of the citizens in order to confiscate their property. Ho 
disgusted oven tho Gelonians, but contrived to retain tho 
favour of the mercenaries ; so that, when a general revolt 
broke out in tho year 4G7-66 b.c, he was able to rely 
upon the settlers from Aetna, Hiero’s mercenary colonists, 
and to get together a force of some fifteen thousand in all, 
with whom he could garrison and maintain Oriygia. The 
insurgent citizens occupied the rest of the town — Achradina 
as it was afterwards called — within its own walls, ^ and 
from these two positions, as if from camps, the two parties 

♦ ratuflo not jefc extended to Tjcho, Xcaj olis, do. 
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doubtless large bodies of Geloninus recently expelled from 
the other Sicilian cities. The latter party again occupied 
Ortygia, and it was only by the institution of a i-egular 
blockade that they were at length driven out. The struggle 
in turn affected most of the cities of the island, and finally' 
centred at Aetna, where the dispossessed Catauaoans, sup- 
poited by the Sicels under their chief Dueetius, succeeded 
at last in i-ecovei-ing their ancient home from the remnant 
of the Gelonians. They restoied the name of Oatana, 
overthi-ew the tomb and monuments of Hiero, while the 
fugitive Hieronians established themselves at Inessa, a 
Sicel to%vn of the inteidor, which they re-named Aetna. 
Finally, the united Sicilians agreed to permit the occupation 
of lands at Messana and Cumarina by the Gelonians, and 
this latter town, after having lain desolate for more than 
twenty y'oars since Gelo had dismantled it, once more 
became a Hellenic city, 461 b.c., and it is surprising to find 
one of its new inhabitants proclaimed victor in the chariot- 
I’ace at the Olympic games of 452 b.c.* This was Psaumis, 
to whose efforts the re-establishmeut of the town was largely 
due. For some little lime longer the troubles went on, but 
they were no longer caused by tlic attacks of any hestile 
faction, but by the duiturbances natural before the newly 
created democi'acies could settle down into solidarity. At 
Agrigentum the fii’st form of govenament was a limited 
democracy, controlled by a council of one thousand. Bub 
the tendency of the council to oligarchy, or even to despotism, 
led to a rising under the philosopher-poet Empedocles, and 
the subversal of the one thousand to give place to a com- 
plete democracy. At Syracuse, too, the pacification of the 
Gelonians was followed by many efforts on the part of rich men 
to re-establish the tyrannis. Thus about 454 b.c. a certain 
T^daiion gathered around him a bodyguard of the poorer 
citizens and was only prevented from obtaining despotic 
power by a speedy trial and death. Accordingly a safeguard 
was introduced on the plan of tho Athenian ostracism. By 
its means any citizen whose power threatened to endanger 
the state was open to a sort of impeachment. Every voter 
wrote upon an olive-leaf the name of the citizen whom he 

*** The most expensive &.yu>v, and a sme sign of pxoiq^^ity and wealth. 
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deemed dangei'oiis, and the individual thus accounted the 
most formidable was consti'ained to go into exile, though 
only for five years. This Petalism * proved, however, so 
liable to abuse, sweeping away all well-to-do men who took 
part in politics, and thus intimidating others from following 
their example, that it was very shortly afterwards abolished, 
and the state slowly settled into rest and peace. 

§ 12. Meantime, the Sicel chief Ducetius, set fi'ee from 
the dominion of the Gelonian dynasty, began to aim at a 
wider sovereignty for himself. He formed a federation 
of the petty communities of the inteiior, and with the 
support thus given him, he took the fortress of Morgantine 
and founded Palice as the centre of his league. The town 
took its name from the PaMoi, Sicel ITature-Gods, there 
wor^ipped ; and its reputed sanctity, no less than its 
central position, made it an admirable place for the capital 
of a native league, f Ducetius now set himself to avenge the 
diminished power of the Sicels on the Greeks. He stormed 
and recovered Inessa, which the Hiemnians from Aetna had 
occupied, and in the year 452 b c. was bold and strong 
enough to mai-ch down into the territories of Agi-igeutum, 
the second city of Sicily. There he laid siege to a small 
fortress called Motyum, and was foi*tnnate enough to defeat 
a combined army of Agrigentines and Syracusans coming to 
its I'elief. But his success was shortlived. Unable to take 
Motyum, he was attacked by a second joint army, and so 
completely defeated that he left his own kingdom, rode into 
Syracuse, and there placed himself as a suppliant at an 
altar. Probably the ill-success of his siege operations had 
spread dissatisfaction amongst his mountain troops, to whom 
all long service would be irksome, particularly if not 
brilliantly successful. The Syracusans, despite the roluc- 
tance of Agi'igentum, spared the suppliant’s life, and sent 
him to Ooi'lnth, where they undertook to provide for his 
maintenance, while he gave his word of honour to attempt 
no return (451 B.C.). 

Despite the threatening attitude of the Sicel federation, 

• from leaf,” from the leaf of oUye need ^ a tablet. Op, 

mmSarpoKov, ''oyater-ehelL” 

t Compare with the history of Megalopolis and Arcadia. 
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Syracuse had been able to send out fleets duidiig the yewi's 
453 — 452 B.o. to suppress the pix'acy of the Eti'uscans. The 
death of Hiero had removed the hand which chastised them 
at Oumae, and their buccaneei'ing had doubtless thereupon 
broken out with fiesh violence. But the fleet which had 
sailed under Hiei’o’s ordei*s was still as efiective as ever 
under the democratic administration. lira {Elba), a 
famous iron-producing island, was ravaged 453 b,c., and 
in 452 BO. Corsica was plundered, Ilva annexed, and the 
coasts of Etruria itself insulted by the Syracusan admiral 
Apelles. 

In 448 B.O. Q) Eucetius broke his word, and presented 
himself once more in Sicily, where he succeeded in founding 
a town at Oale Acte, the site formerly selected by the 
Samian refugees.* His old subjects rejoined him in 
numbers, and the Agrigeniines, disgusteil to see him again 
a dangerous foe, and to find their opposition to the leniency 
of Syracuse thus amply justified, declared war upon that 
city. The war ended in the Agngentines being forced to 
sue for peace ; but it gave Eucetius the opportunity of 
seeming his new position. But his death, which followed 
soon alter,! again broke up the Sicel league, and the 
Syiacusans proceeded at leistme to reduce many of the 
towns of the interior. 

The twenty years succeeding the death of Eucetius seem 
to have been years of general peace. Euring this period 
the Sicilian cities grew to that opulence and magnificence 
for which they were afterwards famous. Their commerce 
mcreased enormously, particularly the expoiii ti*ade in wine 
and oil from the southeim coast to Africa, to which trade 
Agrigentum owed her proverbial riches. The overthrow of 
the despots and the development of free government, if it 
reduced the ranks of court poets, gave birth to the famous 
rhetoricians Oorgias of Leontini, Oorax and Timas at 
Syracuse, and the Agrigentine Bolus; while Empedocles in 
Sicily won a name little inferior to that of the Eleatics in 
Italy — ^Parmenides and Zeno, the philosophers of Elea 
(Velia), near Paestum. The exponents of the fine arts in 

* Ste p. 171* t The Ic uncertain ; pFahablT* earlier than 440 n.c 
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Sicily and Magna Qraecia rivalled the descendants of Myron 
and Polygnotiis in Central Greece, and the temples of 
Agrigentum were worthy that even the great Zeuxis should 
adorn them with his marvellous iLaeinian Juno,” whose 
beauty wras the combined beauty of the five fairest maidens 
in Agrigentum — and the beauties of Agrigentum are famous 
still. The coinages of Sicily had no rival for number and 
grace and woi-kmanship 
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LITERATURE. 

§ 1 Lyric Verse ; Simonides . Pindar — § 2 Tragedy : Origin and 
Eaidy Modiflcalions : the Early Dramatists — § 3 Tragic Eepresenta- 
tions : the Thcatie.— § 4. Aeschylus Works and Style : the Oiesteia. 
— § 5. Sophocles.— § C Euripides and Others — § 7 Satyric Drama • 
Comedy : Aristophanes. — 4 8. Sicilian Comedy . Epicharmus : 
Sophron.— § 9 Prose Writing: the Early Pliilosophers— Ionic, 
Italian, and SiciHan.--§ 10. Early Zegopon : Herodotus.— § 11. Tlie 
Rhetoricians: Qorgias. 

§ 1. Three facts cILstingulsh the literature of this period : 
within it falls the consummation of lyrical poetry in the 
genius of Pindar, the perfection of the litigic drama in 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, and tho development of prose- 
composition. 

In the evolution of Greek literature lyrical poetry suc- 
ceeded to the didactic and to the still earlier ejiic styles. Its 
infancy and growth are associated with the names — little 
more than names — of Callinus of Ephesus, Simonides of 
Amoigus, I^rtaeus of Aphiduae, the Lesbians Alcaeus and 
Sappho, and the Sicilian Sttsichorus of Himera. Of the 
form in which Calhnus, the legendary inventor of lyrics, 
clothed his thoughts, we know nothing certain. His suc- 
cessors adopted metres of eveiy kind— the elegiac couplet, 
tho quatrains known from their chief patrons respec- 
tively as Alcaics and Sapphics, iambics, and a dozen other 
schemes of versification. The tendency, however, was 
towards metres of increasing complexity and elaboration, 
resulting at length in the metres of Pindar, to interpret 
which is the study of a specialist, and to a large extent a 
matter of dispute. 
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Rather earlier than Pindar, but little his inferior in 
the matter of mere technique, was Simonides of Ceos, 
566 — 469 B.c. Pew of his verses have survived, but those 
which remain are sufSlcient to justify the criticism of 
Catullus, who spoke of them as “ tears of Simonides.” He 
was at the fullest of his powers when the Persian Wars 
broke upon Greece, and in the.se he found much of the 
material of liis verses. His, for instance, were the epitaphs 
engraved upon the monuments of those who fell at 
Thermopylae, and he is said to have defeated Aeschylus in 
a competition for the best elegy on those who died at 
Marathon. He lived for some years in the court of the 
Peisistratid Hipparchus at Athens, and in various Thessalian 
courts, and finally withdrew to Sicily and attachetl him.self 
to the circle of Hiero of Syracuse, where poets were ever 
welcome if they would but sing the praises of their patron. 
There he died, and was honoured with a splendid tomb in 
the city of his adoption. 

Pindar also was one of Hiei-o’s court, and of that of Gelo 
before him. A Boeotian, bom at Oynoscephalae (522 b.o.), 
and a citizen of Thebes, he came of a family of flute-players, 
but early evinced a genius which was thought worthy of 
special education. He was sent to Athens to study under 
Lasus of Hermione, and rapidly rose to a fame which made 
him welcome at the courts of the de.spot princes of Thessaly, 
of the Battiadae of Gyrene, and elsewhere. He does not 
seem to have spent much of his time in Thebes, albeit a 
house called his was standing there when Alexander rased 
the town, and was alone spai-ed from destruction. Even 
Grecian poets must live, and the talents of great lyrists 
peculiarly fitted them to live upon the patronage of princes ; 
for it was the ambition of these princes to win victories in 
the sacred ^mos, just as the celebration of such victories 
was one of the principal subjects of lyrical song. And, 
moreover, a Hiero could afford to pay lavishly — with more 
constant and free-handed munificence than was to be found 
elsewhere. The extant odes of Pindar are all ^nida — 
that is, odes in celebration of victories at the games ; and 
they are therefore classified according as they concern the 
great games at Olympia, Hemea, the Isthmian, or the 
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Pythian contests. Of his numberless other compositions — 
eiwomia^ (panegyrics), threni (laments), scolia (ih'inking 
songs), etc. — ^none survive, perhaps hecaiTse to such poems 
there did not attach the same quasi-religious character as 
was in those days, and for long after, associated with the 
four Great Games and all that concei’ned them. Pimlar was 
intimate with the Athens of Cimon’s day and its leading 
men — with Aeschylus in particular ] and it has been noted 
as cm-ious that the greatest of the lyrists should not be 
recorded to have won fame in dealing with such subjects as 
Marathon, Salamis, and Plataea. The answer is possibly 
that Pindar remembered the conduct of Thebes in the 
invasion of Xerxes, and prefein*ed therefore not to handle 
a subject which was of no credit to his native city. More 
than this, out of the forty-four odes remaining to us only 
thu'teen are concerned ‘with the victories of Greeks of the 
gi*eat states of the mainland, and of these thirteen, four are 
devoted to the praise of Theban victois. No less than 
eleven, however, are devoted to Aeginetan winners, and as 
many as fifteen to Sicilians. It seems, then, that Pindai‘'s 
best work was not given to Athenian.s, Spawns, Argives, 
Corinthians, or JEleans. 

Pindar’s language i.s as difficult as anything in Greek, 
partly because of its dialect (Aeolic, i.e. Boeotian), but 
much more by reason of his style, in which the two s^ent 
features are an exuberant superabundance of language and 
an unequalled rapidity of thought. Add to this that his 
allusions are multitudinous, his metaphors involved, and the 
order of his words often to all appearance haphazard, and it 
may be imagined that he is difficult. Xet in his peculiar 
branch he holds the palm of genius — has probably never 
been equalled by any poet. His knowledge of myth and 
legend must have been prodigious, his command of language 
inexhaustible, and his talent for picturesqtie word-painting 
quite unrivalled. He was fond of nature and its colours, 
fond of good living, and, most of all, fond of seeing and 
sharing in the prodigal magnificence of wealthy patrons. 
He died about the year 442 b.o., at the age of eighty. 

A third great lyrist, and the last, was Baochylides, a 
nephew of Simonides. Of his work there survive only two 
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epigrams and a few fragments, though he is known to have 
b^n an active composer of paeans, odes, and dithyrambs. 
He, too, was one of the Syracusan court-poets, flourishing 
about 475 b.o. 

§ 2. In the meantime a new form of poetry had been 
coming to the front, viz. that of the tragic drama. In its 
essential parts this was mei’ely a combination of the two 
earlier growths, the epic and the lyric styles; but it was 
speedily elaborated to be something entirely distinct from 
either. In its most perfect shape at least this was in a 
peculiar sense the production of Athens. 

The patron god of the Doiians was Apollo, in whose 
honour choruses performed ceremonial dances, accompanied 
with hymns of praise. This was the original of that special 
form of lyrical poetry known as the dithyramb. But before 
the coming of the Dorians the earlier Ionian population of 
Greece had emploj’ed the medium of epic poetry for the 
honour of their god Dionysus. Borrowing fi’om the Dorians 
the dithyrambio chorus, they grafted it upon the epos, and 
from this resulted the ^-agic drama. 

Various modifications were introduced as time went on. 
The element of dialogue was added when the Coryphaeus 
(leader of the chorus) was permitted to exchange biief 
speeches with the Rhapsode who spoke the narrative portion 
(epos) of the piece. Frem this it was an easy step to sub- 
stitute for the single rhapsode two or more performers, with 
a corresponding extension of the dialogue. As the characters 
were increased, tho purely nari'ative portion of the perform- 
ance gradually shrank to smaller limits, and the dramatic 
element grew in propoi-tion. But to the Ia.st the Greek 
tragedy retained its essential elements — a certain amount 
of narrative and, interspersed with this, lyrical choruses. 
For the old epic hexameter was substituted the iambic 
senarius, as being more suited to natural enunciation, while 
the metres and style of the chorie songs shared in all the 
improvements and elaborations which attended lyric poetry 
in its separate form, until in the hands of Aeschylus there 
is little to choose, save in subject, between a tragic chorus 
and a Pindaric epinicion. 

Associated' with the wine-god, the new creation was 
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origiiinlly but an extempore affair, its occasion the vintage- 
feast, its performers the country-folk ; and natui^ally the 
whole was of a turn rather jovial than serious* The 
oi-iginal chorus were, in fact, dressed to repi'esent Satyrs, the 
comic attendants of Dion3"sus and Silenus, from whose 
resemblance to goats the name of Tragedy was derived.* 
But as time went on Tragedy soon lost all connection, save 
that of name, with Satyrs and trivial themes. We know 
little of those to whom wei*e due its first improvements. 
Thespis is said to have been the leader of the first pro- 
fessional band of strolling plaj^ei's, conveying his company 
and their few properties ’’ from place to place in a waggon. 
After him came Choerilus and Pi*atinas, still vaguer names, 
to whom succeeded Phrynichus, of whom it is recorded that, 
having dramatised the story of the capture of Miletus by 
the Pei*fc»ians at the close of the Ionic revolt (494 b.c.), his 
play so affected the Athenians that they fined him heavily 
“ for venturing to I'emind them of their misfortunes.” This 
must have occurred about the j^ear 491 or 490 b.c. But 
the fix'st, and in some senses the gi'eatest, of the masters of 
Tx’agedy was Aeschylus. 

§ 3. Every di'amatic i^epi^eseiitation was a sex'vice in 
honour of Dionjrsus, in whose temple — the theati^e — it was 
given. There wci*e four festhals of Dionysus: (1) the 
Country Dionj'sia, in December • (2) the Wino-pi’ess Feast 
(Ai^iata), in Jaiiuaxy; (3) the Ant he .teria, in Febx'uaiy ; 
and (4) the Great Dionysia, or city-festival, lasting for ten 
days, in Mai’ch. The last was chief, and at it were pi‘oduced 
the new plays of the j^eai*. Divimatic exhibitions were 
also given at the first and second festivals, but the plays 
were mostlj^ old ones. 

At some peiiod before the Great Dionysia, the poets who 
wished to produce plays ajiplied to the Avchon for a Ohoragus. 
This was one of the citizens whose property exceeded throe 
talents, chosen by lot from that tribe to which fell in 
rotation the duty of providing and equipping the required 
chorus ; and this duty he had to perform at has own cost, it 
being one of the regular state burdens. The poet chose his 
own actors ; but the tragic chorus of fifty, and the comic 

* Tpayt^ia <fiom fpayos, “ gOcit boug/* 
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clioriis of twenty-foTir, were dressed, trained, and maintained 
by the Ohoragus. 

On a stated day five judges, chosen by lot, witnessed a 
private rehearsal and awarded the three prizes. The prizes 
were wreaths of bay and tripods. Unsuccessful competitors 
withdrew at once, and even prize-winning plays wore never 
produced more than once, with occasional exceptions in 
favoui- of the three great tragedians. 

When the Dionyda arrived, the populace assembled in 
the theatre at early morning and remained the whole day, 
while the three prize-winners produced each his work, con- 
sisting of three separate tragedies (a trilogy) and a satyric 
or tragi-eomio drama. The performance lasted occasionally 
imtil after dark. 

The Dionysiao theatra at Athens, which is a type of all 
the rest, was a semicircular excavation in the south-east 
face of the Acropolis. In the centre was a flat, sanded 
area,* where the choras moved, and from it the scats rose 
in semicircular tiers to an immense height. The row nearest 
to the orchestra was assigned to public officials, ambassadors, 
etc., and other parts were set off for the young men, the 
women, etc., though the latter were not allowed to witness 
comic performances. Beyond the oi'chestra and facing the 
audience was the stage, backed by the boundary wall, built 
to represent the front of a palace with its doors and window's. 
This was a sufficient setting for tho majority of the plays ; 
for those which needed more, there w.is movable painted 
scenery. When necessary, the stage was concealed by a 
curtain. Masks suited to tho characters were worn by all 
actors, and in tragedy the stature was increased by lofty 
head-dresses and shoes with enormous f-oles. Music was 
supplied by the flute, and the enormous size of the theatre 
was overcome by the use of sounding boards and similar 
contrivances. 'J he price of admission was at the lowest two 
obols (about 3<f.), and such as could not afford this small sum 
might obtain it by applying to the Theoric Fund. 

§ 4. Aeschylus, son of Euphorion, of the deme of Eleusis, 
was born about 628 b.o. Ho fought at Marathon, where 
his brother Qynegoirus greatly distinguished himself; at 

** Ibe oiciiesiim (opx^errpa), 
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Salamis, where another brother, Ameinias, had the honour 
of striking the first blow for Greece ; and at Plataea. In 
later hfe he retired, as Pindar had done, to the court of 
Hiero, and died at Gela, where he was buried with all 
honours. Various idle stories were current to account for his 
voluntary exile : one attributes it to his disgust at being 
worsted by Simonides in the matter of a pi'ize-ode for those 
who fell at Marathon, while another and more probable 
account ascribes it to the rising power of Sophocles, his 
rival, who is known to have bested him in the tragic 
contests of 468 b.c. Aeschylus is recorded to have won his 
first victory in 484 B.c. The drama owed much to him — 
the elaboration of the dialogue by the introduction of a 
second leading actor, the determination of the proper sphere 
of the chorus, the invention of painted scenery, stage- 
machinery, appropriate dresses for the various characters, 
and especially the thick-soled tragic buskin (cof/u0*?iu3) 
which lent added stature and dignity to the actors, lie is 
said to have composed ninety tragedies : the titles of more 
than seventy are known, and seven survive complete, viz. 
the Prometheus Boiuid^ Persae^ Seven Against 

Thebes^ and the famous trilogy of the Oresteia — the 
Agamemnon^ CJtoephorae^ and Eumenides. 

Of the four plays first named, the titles of the Prometheus 
Bound and of the Seven Against Thebes tell suflSciont of 
their subject. The SupjPiants deals with the legend of the 
daughters of Danaus, and the Persm is noteworthy as being 
the sole surviving example of a Greek historical drama. It 
treats of the invasion of Xerxes, the I'out at Salamis, and 
the ruin of the Persian King’s vain-glorious pomp and 
boastings. It was produced in 472 B.C. But the chief 
interest of Aeschylus, from every point of view, lies in the 
Oresteia — the trilogy in which is unfolded the story of the 
murder of Agamemnon by Olytaemnestra, the vengeance 
which Orestes took upon his mother, and the subsequent puri- 
fication of the matricide. This latter portion of the story, 
the Evmenides^ is further of peculiar interest because it 
seems to have been written as a manifesto in favour of the 
Council of the Areopagus or a protest against the demo- 
cratic attacks of Ephialtes — facts which date it as subse- 
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quent to the year 462 B.c. For Aeschylus was essentially 
an aristocrat and therefore a partisan of the great 
Council which repiesented the ai’istocratic traditions of his 
state ; and in the Etmienides he musters all the legends of 
Athens to revive the memory of the sacred character of 
the Great Council — its heaven-appointed origin, its awful 
prerogatives, and its time-honoured traditions. Ajs we 
know, the poet failed of his purpose ; but he had at least 
the satisfaction of having acted up to his convictions. 

As has been said, the choric portions of Aeschylus' 
plays strongly resemble the Pindaric ode. And the same 
lofty, supei human grandeur, not always avoiding the 
suspicion of bombast, pervades all parts of his work, making 
it frequently diflSciilt — it es<'apes the charge of affecta- 
tion by its manifest sincerity — but making it always 
impressive. We have alieady referred to the Persae as 
illustrating, if in poetical language, a poit’on of the history 
of the time.^ 

§ 5. Sophocles, son of Sophillus, was born 495 b c., bO that 
he was sixteen yeai'S of age when the Athenians sot up their 
trophy for the victory at Salamis (480 B c.), and Sophocles 
is said to have himself led the chorus of, and probably 
composed the words of, the triumphal ode. At his very 
jfirst appearance as a tragic poet he gained the first jirize, 
defeating the famous Aeschylus, who was now nearly sixty 
(468 B.C.). Sophocles retained his position until 441 bc., 
when Euripides, at the age of thirty-nine, first obtained 
the first piize. Tlie two poets thenceafter shared between 
them the annual honours, with only occasional defeats by 
Agathon, Xenocles, ttc. In 440 b c. Sophocles was one of 
the tea generals in the war with Samos, and is said to have 
o\ved his election to that office to the success of bis tragedy 
Antigone, In 412 b.c. he was one of the ten rrp6/3ovX.oc, oi* 
Committee of Safety, appointed after the overthrow <jf the 
Sicilian Exjiedition, but in the next yeai' supported the 
establishment of the oligarchy of the Four Hundred. He 
died 405 b.c., just too soon to witness the fall of the 
Athenian Empire, throughout the whole of which he had 
lived. His death was probably due to some lung disease. 

♦ Above, cb. V , §§ 5 and S, 
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Sophocles is believed to ha\e writteu about one hundred 
and thirteen plays, of which seven remain. Amongst these 
the Oedipus Tyranniis^ Oedipus at Coloaus^ and the J.?itiffo?ie, 
constitute a complete trilogy. lie diew largely upon the 
Theban legends tor bis materials, wheieas Aeschylus used 
little but Homeiic myths. Helntioduced improved di’esses 
and machinery, a third actor, and the use of scene -painting ; 
an<l one of his plays, the Ajax^ is the only extant play 
which needs an entire change of scene. He was well off, 
and, despite the moral tone of his plays, something of a 
sensualist j but all the Grecian world respected him, and 
when he died the Spartans granted a truce for his burial at 
Docelea, He left tuo sons, lophon and Ariston, who both 
wrote tragedies. 

§ 6 Eiuipides, son of Mnesarehus or Mnesixrchides, a 
foreigner, i)erhaps a Boeotian wdio had migrated into Attica, 
was born 480 n.c., fifteen years aftir Sophocles, in the 
island of Salamis, to which his parents had fled at the time 
of Xerxes* iuva&ion. Tradition fixes the day of his birth on 
the very day of the great Athenian victoiy. He studied 
philosophy under Aiiaxagoias, Protagoias, and Prodicus, 
and was an intimate friend of Sociates. Ho exhibited his 
first play in 455 b.c., but it w’as not till 441 B a. that he 
gained the first piizc. lie was a constant competitor, but 
only o] stained the first pme five times m all, as against 
thiriecu victories of Aeschylus, and eighteen of Sophocles. 
Ho was twice maixied, both times nnfortimutedy. In his 
okl age he removed to the court of ArcheLius, king of 
Macedon, whero he w^as received with great honour, and 
died two years later (406 b.c.), at the age of seventy-four, 
a year before his xival Sophocles. 

Of the ninety-two plays said to have been wi'itten by 
Euripides the ancients kno w seveuty-fi.ve, hut only seventeen 
tragedies (omitting the lihesus) and one satyric drama, the 
Cyclops^ have come down to us. These are by no means 
tlie best of his plays, but a merely average selection. In 
the outward foim of tragedy Euripides made no changes, 
but he differed considerably from Lis predecessors in his 
method of handling it. He often departed from the received 
legends, and reduced the tone of his plaj^s ipore to the 

0 . 406—481, 3*3 
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le\el of everyday life. The prologue in his hands became 
a means for expounding the plot, and the cLoins often a 
vehicle for general reflections alien to the subject of tlie 
particular play. These defects, however, were amply 
compensated by a pathos so remarkable that Aristotle has 
called him the most tragic of poets.’’ 

Of the other and loss notable tragedians, numerous though 
they were, we have no remains. Chi. f of them were Ion 
of Chios (died before 419 B.c.). an imitator of the gx’ander 
style of Sophocles in opposition to the innovations of 
Eimpides ; Agathon of Athens, a pupil of the rhetorician 
Gorgiaa and fiiend of Plato, who followed the example of 
Euiipides in retiring to the court of Archelaus in his later 
years ; lophon, the son of Sophocles ; a second Sophocles, 
grandson of his groat namesake ; and a second Euripides, 
nephew of him who wrote the Alcestis. But with the 
empire of Athens fell her gi’eat tragedians, in largo measui’O 
for the vulgar loason that thenceforwaid the state was too 
much impoveiisbed to mamlam the costly dignities which 
had lent added lustre to the work of Sophocles and of 
Euripides. 

§ 7. Tragedy was so called because the chorus originally 
represented satyrs, and there still survived a class of plays 
of the original natui o, in which heroes and demigods were 
travestied, and a chorus of satyrs clad in goat-skins was 
introduced. These were the satyric di'amas, of which the 
Gydops of Euripides is the only surviving specimen ; and 
they seem to have been meant as a popular set-off to the 
solemnity of the tragedies which they followed. For a similar 
reason, as tx'agedy became more and more dignified and less 
human, comedy was introduced. The name means “ song 
of the revellers,” and was first applied to the rude pasqui- 
nades of the countryfolk at their vintage-feasts.* 

But tmnsfei'red to the city, and elaborated with the same 
form, metres, and expense as the tragedies, these I'evel -songs 
became the Old Comedy of Eupolis, Oratinus, and Aris- 
tophanes. Its chief feature was unbridled scurrility; and 
it was probably introduced into Atliens (c. 450 b.c.) to serve 
as a means of ridiculing public men with impunity. 

* from ”a l>and of levelleis,” 
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Of Arist^jpLancs, tliu Siii;-rle eomediiui of wh^m ‘Ui> 
tonii#lete work surviv*^^ to thi^ clay, wo knuw noxl to 
liulliing. lie wab an All‘enian proLably, albeit bib paioiit- 
age vrtLH not so iiiiCpK hi’oiied ns to lender impossible an 
attompt to Uisei fi’aneLisc liim. His father kS name is believed 
to have been Philippu.v, an<l he was born at some iinkinnvn 
date shortly befoiv the year 444 b.c., being still all but a 
boy ’’ when his first comedy W’as produce<l in 427 b.c. With 
this first effort he oi)tainetl the second piize, and two yeais 
later he stood first witti the Achcfmians, in which he iidicnle.-> 
the party which advocated war with Sparta and attacks 
Peiiclcs and Aspasia.^ Hinceforward he produced plays 
without cessation unfil his de.ith. al>oui the year 3?0 no. 
Of forly-four comotlies mentioned a-> his. there sur\i\e ele\eii^ 
the ruajoiity Iteing examples of the personal comedy of the 
old school. An aiislociat and a conservative, Aiistophanrs 
was avowedly hostile to all that was not as it used to be in 
the good old days of Perielcan Athens ; he attacked Oleoii, 
a popular leader in the early days of the Pelopoiinesitm 
War, in the and Socrates in the Clovds ; lie ridiculed 

the Athenian appetite fur litigaUon in the the 

clianvinism of the war-party in the Ac/iaimiaiza and the 
/*cace, t ami tlie mad spirit of enterprise w’hicb characterised 
Atheiiiaii policy in the Uircls* His broad satire mure than 
once got him into trouble, though he always escaped punish- 
ment j but w'hen the empire fell, freedom of speech was 
l*rgoly curtailed, and Aristophanes, like other comedians, 
w'us diiven to content himself with eatirising philosophic 
ideas rather than the personal weaknesses of political figures. 
The Froijs contains a furious onslaught on the poetry of 
Eiiripiilcs. Hi the Fcdeaiazifsae Si,nd Thesmo 2 Jioria::?(fSa€ ho 
derided Plato, and in the PlaHts ho made material out of 
tlio politico-oconoinical discussions of tlio times. His wit, 
how^evor, sufTored from the constraint thus placed upon it, 
and his later plays, at any rate as w'e jjossebs them, do not 
come up to the level of his earlier work. His language is 
often coarse in the extreme, but his purpose is always sound 

♦ s«s vv. rm, f*no, 627. 

t Also contains atUolia cm Cleon, vv, 842, etc 

i Attac* B PeiiclOM, v 60S , Phcudlas, y *.05 ; Cleon, vv. 48, 270, 652, 758 
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and honest ; and so great were his abilities as a poet that 
even Plato, who did not love the comedian, declared that the 
‘‘muses had made their temple in Aristophanes’ heart.” 

Aiistophanes stands alone in this period as the repre- 
sentative of comedy. Many yeais elapsed before he had 
successors, and these weie not men whose works their 
posterity cared to preserve. 

§ 8. The Sicilian Comedy, which attained perfection 
about a genemtion earlier than the Old Comedy of Athens, 
was developed spontaneously in Sicily. In character it was 
something between the Old Comedy of Aristophanes and 
the Comedy of Criticism to which the latter gave place. It 
consisted largely of mythological tiavestios, not unlike the 
later Satyric Drama of Athens, and contained at the same 
time sufficient of the political element to afford possibly a 
pattern for the Aiistophanic Comedy. This is, however, 
doubtful. The political allusions in Sicilian Comedy must 
necessarily have been mild and guarded under the sur- 
veillance of a Gelo or Hiez*o, and it does not seem tJiat tins 
branch of the drama retain^ its characteristics later than 
the close of the Gelonian supremacy. More peculiar to it 
were the semi-philosophical and critical discoux'sos with 
which it abounded, wffiich were at once the prototype of 
the Athenian Comedy of Criticism (after 410 b.c.) and of 
the sententious dialogues of the Athenian Tragedy whose 
first uiastor, Aeschylus, must have imbibed their style 
during his sojourn in Sicily. 

Epicharmus, the father of Sicilian Comedy according to 
Plato, was a native ot Cos who migrated early to Megara 
in Sicily, and was removed thence to Syracn&o by Gelo. 
He is said to have been, like many Goans, a skilful physician, 
and he had considerable influence in the Couit of Hievo. 
He died before 440 b.c. The Mtmitchmi of Plautus is said 
to have been modelled upon a play of Epichax*mus. 

The names of two other comedians of this school remain — 
Phormis and Dinolochus. The former was tutor to the 
sons of Gelo ; the latter is said to have been the son of 
Epicharmus, and a native of either Syracuse or Agrigon- 
turn. He flourished about 480 b.c. Phormis is possibly 
the same as Phormus the Maenahan, who sor\od in tho 
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armies of both Gelo and Iliero with distinct ion. In this 
case he was by birth an Arcadian. He is said to have 
inti'oduced the use of purple skins as a covn‘iijg for the 
stage. 

Sophron, son of Agathocles and a native of Syi'acuse, 
introduced his famous Mimes at about the time of the fall 
of the Gelonian dynasty. These weie dialogues for all 
kinds of characters, written like the Comedies of Epiehar- 
mus in the Doric dialect, the prevailing dialect of the 
Sicilian Greeks. Whether they were in pi-o^^e or verse is 
doubtful; Professor Mahafly suggests that thiv may liave 
been of a similar style to the poems of the Ameiicaii writer, 
Walt Whitman. They took their names from iow’-life, and 
w^ere certainly coarse ; but they were marked by a dramatic 
power and vigour which rapidly made them popular, and 
Plato is said to have studied them as ihe best model for Lis 
own philosophical dialogues. Sophron left a son, Xenarchus, 
who ■was sufficiently successful in the same line cf genius to 
1)6 hired by Dionysius I. ■when that tyrant wished to have 
the Phegines lampooned on the stage of Syracuse, 

§ 9. The development of pilose widting, always a latei* 
gx'owth than that of poetry, was duo mainly to the Ionic 
philosophers. It is the only suitable medium for the expo- 
sition of philosophic thought, although as late as 445 B.c 
we find Empedocles using vei*se for this purpose, just as 
Lucretius did in Rome even in the goldt-'U age of Latin 
prose. 

The first PliiIo.sophers so called were Physicists, i e, 
they directed their inquiides — speculations, rather — to the 
material woidd, and attempted to discover the primary 
elements. This school of thought was characteristic of 
Ionia, and if we knew the ti'uth, it probably owed some- 
thing to the older philosophies of the oriental nations. 
Thus Thales of Miletus, who died in 546 B.c., postulated 
water as the primary element, and Heracleitus of Ephesus 
(fl. 513 B c.) claimed that honour for the element of fire. 
He was famous for his pessimism, which won for him the 
name of the Weeping Philosopher ; for the obscurity of his 
utterances ; and for having first propounded the no'w com- 
monplace dogma of universal flux — wavra pet. More to the 
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purpose^ he wrote down at least some portion of his lucu- 
brations, and thus created a form of prose, sadly rmpirical 
indeed, but destined in the hands of Plato to become the 
most polished and sensitive form of Greek literature After 
Heracleitns came Anaxagoias of Clazomenae, whose doc- 
trine marks the transition from physicism to metaphysics ; 
he propounded the theoi-y of a cosmos miido up of multi- 
tudinous elemtnts vitahsetl by an all-pervading intelligence. 
Anaxagoras spent much of his life in Athens, where Pericles 
was one of hLs mo.st attentive hearers. But when, towards 
the close of his life, Pericles became the object of I'evived 
party hatred, his enemies vented their .spite upon his sur- 
roundings, and just as they caused Pheidias to be charged 
with embezzlement, po they caused Anaxagoras to be expelled 
the city on the charge of impiety, llis theories in some 
measure influenced the more famou.s Democritius, an Ionian 
colonist of Abd(Ta, in Thr.iee, who fLr.st expounded the 
Atomic thooiy, though in a very empirical form. Ho was 
a great trawller, and enjoyed tlio sohrhpiet of the Laughing 
Philosopher, — an allusion, perhaps, to his good-tempered 
disregard of the ills of life. He only visited Athens occa- 
sionally. His collaborator, pos.sibly his teacher, was 
Leucippus. 

PhUosophio speculation went westward in the wake of 
the Siceliots and Italiots, and the town of Elea (Velia), 
in Lucania, obtained a lasting notoriety na the home of 
Zeno, the forer-unner of Pythagoras. Nothing survives 
of their teaching except hints, often manife.stly perverted 
or exaggerated, as to their views on the transmigration of 
souls — a doctrine apparently puked np by Pythagoras in 
Egypt and adopted later by Plato— -and the virtue of 
numbers. The Pythagoreans of Italy fell under suspicion 
of political wire-pulling, so that as early as 600 B.c. the 
Orotoniates violently expelled the numerous disciples of the 
new philosophy who Lad made Croton their luime. But 
Pythagoreauism held its ground in Italy, while in Greece 
one pMloeophy after another arose and disappeared again. 

Of the native Sicilian philosophers the only one of whom 
any writings remain vas Empedocles of Agrigentum, who 
flourished about 444 B.O., and was the teacher of Gorgias. 
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llo waft one of tlio leading actors ia the x'evolution which 
expelled Thi’asybnliis, and in the later overthrow of The 
Thousand, llis philosophy dealt mainly with natural 
phenomrna, and he therefore ranks amongst the early 
physic h'ift. lie is said to have prevented the malaria which 
prevailed at Agrigentum by his schemes of drainage, and 
to ha\e been so successful a physi(*ian as to win the name 
of a magician — a reputation which he studied to maintain. 
Ho even threw himself into the crater of Aetna, that the 
mystery of liis disap]>en ranee might never be solveil, and 
that it iniglit be attiibiited to a deathless apotheosis. He 
wrote, amongst other works, all in poetry, a book explaining 
his sysiem of natural philosophy (Trepi ^i/o-cw), and a poem 
ontith «l PiU'ijitriliontt (unOapjioC), recommending virtuous 
living as a means of aveading maladies. Lucretius thought 
liiglily of him, and mtido him his model hi the poem De 

§ 10. Et was in great part the work of these various 
thinkers which improved and developed the art of prose 
composition. Thiy wore not, however, its inventors, nor 
its solo patrons. Its invention was duo to the Ionian 
AnocJoiists (Logopoei^ Logh) of the sixth century B.a, 
from wlnun came the hisiorians properly so called. History 
and Philosophy worked side by side to develop the new 
form of literature. 

Of these earlier names we may mention Cadmus of 
Miletus (fi, 620 b.c.), and Acusilaus of Argos, who made 
collections of mjdhs and legen<ls anterior to the Trojan 
Pherecydes of Loros (or Scyros), who composed 
(c. 6G0 b.c.) a voluminous Hislory of Jitetetit Jtfietis, all 
unfoi tunafoly lost; and tho geographers Charon of liim' 
psaciis, llellanicus of Mityleno, and Hecataeiis of Miletus. 
Hccataeus was activo in the year 500 B.r., and lived long 
enough to see historical prose receive full justice in the 
hands of Herodotus, who made use of materials collected by 
both Ifecataeus and llellanicus. 

Herodotus was an Ionian of Halicarnassus, where he was 
born about 486 b.c., when that town was under the 
despotism of Artemisia, the heroine of Salamis. With 
others who disliked her government Herodotus went into 
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exile at Samos, and thence aided in a revolution which ex- 
pelled Artemisia’s successor, JLygdamis, and liberated the 
town alike from despotism and from the suzerainty of 
Pei'sia. Subsequently, he tiavelled in Egypt and Cyrene, 
Phoenicia, possibly even to Babylon and to Poutus. Later 
he found his way to Athens, and in 443 b c. was one of the 
\olunteer-colonisfcs who re-settled the town of Thiirii. 
There he seems to have died, but at what date is unceitain. 
An allusion in his History proves that he was alive at any 
rate in 431 b c,, and possibly even in 424 b.c. 

He is said to have compiled Histones of Assyria and 
AmWa, and if so, then is their loss most tmfortunato. To 
him also is attributed a spurious TAfe of Hosier. But the 
one suflicieut work to justify his title of the Father of 
Ilistoi'y is his llisiw'y of the Persian Wara^ a naiT‘ati\e of 
the antecedent causes, and the course, of the various 
collisions between Persians and Greeks down to the year 
478 B.C., the last fact in the narrative as such being the 
capture of Sestus in the spring of that year. But the 
scheme of the work enabled him to intioduce long and 
invaluable disquisitions on the ancient history of all the 
great empires of the Old World — Egypt, Assj ria, Media, and 
Lydia — together with much geographical matter and num- 
berless remarks on the manners, customs, and appearance 
of the various barbaric peoples of whom he speaks. His 
work is hardly less valuable to the sociologist, ethnographer, 
geographer, and anthropologist, than to the historian. 

Tradition says that he road out portions of liis woik in 
public at the Olympic Games of 44 1 b.c., amidst such ap- 
preciation that the nine books of his History weie forthwith 
dedicated by popular acclamation to the nine Muses. True 
or not, the story is testimony to the beauty ai.d charm of 
the composition : sometimes garrulous, occasionally some- 
what too imaginative, but always simple in the extreme, 
and always intensely intei'osting. Times and again he has 
been termed a romancer, not to say the gieatest of liars” ; 
but where he knowingly tells fables, he invariably mentions 
the facts in such a way as to show that they are to be 
accepted with caution ; and if occasionally he was induced 
to believe the untrue, later historians have been guilty 
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of like errors. Suffice it to say that, prior to the interpreta- 
tion of tlio Egyptian hierogij’phics and the Assyrian tablets, 
Herodotus was practically the world s sole authority for the 
lost history of the Five Great Empires of the East ; and 
that if later discoveries have proved him to have been 
occasionally mistaken, they have at least as often proved 
him right. 

Herodotus wrote in the Old Ionic dialect. His successor 
in the fiehl of history was Thucydides, son of Olorus, who 
wrote in the Now Ionic or Attic dialect, and once and for 
all fixed tlie idiom of historical Attic pro^e. But ho belongs 
to the period sabserpient to this. 

§ 11. Within this period commences the history of Greek 
oratoi'y. It took its rise from the great cities of Sicily, 
wlien the expulsion ot Thrasjbulus (467 b.c.) liberated 
Syi acuse and led the way to the temporary emancipation of 
the remaining Greek settlements in the island. Rhetoric — 
the art of oratory — could find no play under the rule of 
despots, who suppressed all public debate. With the 
sudden growth ot democracy came the attendant art of 
swaying popular assemblies. It never attained in Sicily 
the logical and scientific accuracy and method which 
characterised the rhetoric of the Athenians of the fourth 
century b.c., being stamped out w^hile still in its infancy by 
the di'spotisra of the Dionysii (405 foil,). It was dis- 
tinguished rather Ijy the featui’es natural to an art as yet 
empirical and untrained — by tbe lavish use of mere figures 
of speech and ornamental language, metaphor, and excessive 
tendency towards striking and often false antitheses. 
Nevertheless, its first utterances from the lips of Gorgias 
in the Athenian Assembly produced a great effect, and led 
to the immediate study of rhetoric in that state. 

Gornx, of Syracuse, was the pioneer of Sicilian rhetoric. 
So powerful was his oratoxy that he became the loading 
figure in tho state upon the expulsion of Thrasybulus. He 
composed the earliest treatise on rhetoric, which he called 
simply “Tho Art {Techne), and his work long retained its 
value with later rhetoricians. Contemporary with him was 
Tisias, of whom nothing is known beyond that he taught 
at Thnrii, where Lysias was one of his pupils. 
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1. What evitlcnco have* we for the existence of party- 
qiie.stions in -Autliens xn-ior to the year 480 B.c\ ? 

2- at is known of the comhtioii of Tonia and the 
iuljaeent islands about the yeai* 4 90 b.o. *2 

3. Write a brief account of the expedition of Datis and 
Artai>hernes. What causes contributed to its failure ^ 

4. Give an account of the battle of Mariithon, pointing 
out any diiiiculties involved. Draw a skotcli map to 
illusti*ate your answei*. 

5. Sketch the life and x>olitioal importance of Miltiades. 

6. Speaking of the 1 attle of Marathon, lierodotus used 

the* wor<ls, d KW<jt/ia> 'TroKcjj.apxp^ cti'cu. 

Point out the dilKculty involved in the phrase. 

7. Driefly state what is known of the war between 
Athens iind Aogina, its causes and results. 

8. Fn wdiat ways, if at all, were the Gi oeks, and par- 
ticularly the Athenians, blotter pre^Jared to resist the 
Persians in 480 b.c. than in earlier years ^ 

9. Mention any states of Jblellas which declined to join 
in tlie rosistancii to >Ccrxos, and account for their several 
attitudes. 

10. An account of the move incuts of the Greek and 
I\»i*sian ariminieuts in 480 B c., up to the occupation of 
Athens by Xerxes. 

11. W'hat were the loading features of the policy of 
Themistoclcs, and how did he come into collision with othei* 
leaders of the democratic party ? 

EOS 
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12. Describe, with the help o£ an outline plan, the battle 
of Salamis. 

13. Criticise the accounts of the alleged intercourse 
between Themi&tocles and the Persian cominanders im- 
mediately before and after the battle of Salamis. 

14. What do you know of Xanthippus, Euiybiades, 
Leonidas, Leotychides, Alexander? 

15. Describe carefully the route of Xeixes in his march 
to Athens. 

16. What were the events whiili led immediately to the 
formation of the Confederacy of Delos ? 

17. An account of the battle of Plataea. Illustrate your 
description by the help of a plan. 

18. How far was the ascendency of Athens after 480 b.o, 
due to the policy of Themistocles and Aristides respectively? 

19. Criticise the conduct of Sparta in the matter of the 
invasions of 490 and 480 b.c. 

20. Some account of the original constitution and con- 
stituents of the Delian League. 

21. Mention, with dates, any occasions subsequent to the 
battle of Mycale on which the Persians again came into 
collision with the Greeks. 

22. Show the geographical position and historical 
importance of the following: — Anopaea, Psyttalea, Scyros, 
Artemisium, Paros, Mycale, Eion, Byzantium, 

23. Give a shoi't account of the life of Pausanias, with par- 
ticular regard to the circumstances of his deposition and death. 

24. What causes may be advanced to account for the 
inactivity of Sparta during the early years of the growth 
of the Athenian power ? 

25. Give an outline of the course of party politics in 
Athens from 490 to 462 b.c. To what causes did Cimon 
owe his fall from power ? 

26. Discuss the reasons for Themistocles’ loss of influence 
after 479 b.c., and his subsequent banishment. 

27. Write a short life of Themistocles. What were the 
main features of his foreign policy, and how did he seek 
to put it into effect ? 

28. Criticise the common account of the relations of 
Themistocles with Persia. 
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29. What may be supposed to have been the purpose 
and scope of the constitutional reforms attributed to 
Ephialtes ? 

30. What is meant by GlentcMes, and what was their 
purpose ? INIention the more important of these settlements 
up to 437 B.c. 

31. Mention any instances in which the articles of the 
Delian Confederacy may seem to have been violated prior 
to the year 454 b.c. 

32. Give an outline of the growth, extent, and collapse of 
the Athenian TeiTitorial Power. 

33. To what extent did the Athenians succeed in under- 
mining the hegemony of Sparta within the Peloponnese 

34. What events do you associate with the following 
names ? — Oenophy ta, Tanagi’a , Eretria, Oaryfetus, Eury medon, 
Halieis, Thasos, Prosopitis. Define the geographical position 
of each. 

35. What is known of the relations of Athens with 
Egypt during this period ^ 

3C. Desciibe, with dates, the circumstances attending the 
battles of {a) the Eurymedon and (6) Oypiian Salamis. 

37. Quote any instances to prove the decline of the 
authority of the monaichy in Sjarta during this period. 

38. The causes and coui’se of the revolt of Samos. 

39. What reasons may be adduced for the gradual change 
wdiich brought the hulk of the members of the Delian 
League into the condition of subjects of Athens? 

40. How would you account for the peculiarly privileged 
position accoi*ded to the islands of Lesbos, Chios, and 
Samos, in the Delian League ? 

41. Biiefly outline the constitution of the Delian League 
as it was in 445 b.c., pointing out the chief departures from 
the original constitution. 

42. Discuss the merits and demerits of the attitude of 
Athens towaids ber allies in legaid to (a) finance, (6) judicial 
procedure, in the days of Pericles. 

43. What change.s did Pericles introduce into judicial 
arrangements in Athens ? Criticise their value, 

44. Examine the assertion that “ Ephialtes and Pericles 
destroyed the power of the Areopagus.” 
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45* In what way luay the Innitatiou of the authority of 
the Aieopagus be supposetl to have reacted upon the stability 
of the democracy in At lions ^ 

46. Point out any modifications in the cliaractcr and 
composition of the Archonato of Athens during the present 
period. 

47. Adduce any facts wh’cli assist Ub in determining 
whether Aristides v as or was not a cb^mocratic leader. 

48. Sketch the position of the office of Strategus in the 
days of Pericles, showing in what way it had cle\'oIoped. 

49. Give an outline of the Athenian constitution as it 
was in the later years of Pericles. 

50. What external circumstances led to the final victory 
of the party of Pericles over the opposition in 4 15 rs c. ? 

51. Define the leading points in the internal policy of 
Pericks. 

52. Describe tlic leading ideas w’hich guided the foreign 
policy of Pericles. 

53. Discuss the problems involved in the so-called Peace 
of Oallias. 

St. What evidence may be adduced .agiiiiist the alleged 
conclusion of peace between Persia and Athens after the 
battle of Cyprian Salamis*? 

55. Relate in chronological order the events of the years 
446, 445 B.c. 

56. Mention any attempts of Athens to establish her 
power in the north-west of the Aegean. What were tho 
reasons for these attempts, and their results ? 

67. Describe the invasion of Sicily by the Carthaginians 
4S0 B c. 

58. Draw an outline map of Sicily, showing the position 
of tho inoie important Gieek colonics and Carthaginian 
fortresses. 

69. What do you know of Phalaris, Micythus, Anaxilaus, 
Ducetius, There, and Hamilcar ? 

60. What is known of the constitution of Cartluige in 
the fifth century b.c. ? 

61. Discuss the attitude of Gelo towards the Greeks of 
the mainland in regard to the embassy of 481 b.c. 

62. What events are associated with, or what is the 
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geographical position of, the following’ — Iliniera, Oumae, the 
Rirymon, Pngnsne, Prieno, Sinope, Panticapaenin, fthome. 

03. What LS known of the organisation of the -Atlienian 
Confederacy for purposes of finance about the year 450 b.c ? 

64. Mention the chief grievances which could be advanced 
by the subject-niembors of the Athenian League in tlio 
days of Pericles, and discuss their realit}^ 

65. Adduce any facts to prove whether the populations 
of the subject-states of the Athenian League were contented 
with their position or not, 

66. Discuss the conduct of Pericles in his appropriation 
of the funds of the Athenian League. 

67. What wore the principal items of revenue and ex- 
penditure in Athens in Peiicles time’ 

6S. Wiitoalifeof Cinion, wiili spec'al reference to lii» 
work as (a) a statesman and (&) a general. 

69, Adduce any reasons for the failure of the Persian 
attacks upon Greece. 

70, Describe the fortifications of Athens, distingnishing 
those portions due respectively to Themibtocles, to Cimon, 
and to Pericles, 

7 1 , DescTibo anyone great work of art in Peiiclean Atliens. 

72 Draw a sketch map of Jlthensand her ports, marking 

the principal sites wdthin the city. 

7 3. Compare Oimon and Pencles in regard to the improve- 
ments wdiich they effected in Athens. 

74. What is known of the life of Aeschylus? What 
were his political view’s, and how are these leflectcd in his 
remaining writings ? 

75. Write a lirief account of the origin of Tragedy and 
Comedy. 

76. What IS meant hj Satyric Drama? How did it 
difier from Comedy ’ 

77. What do you know of the life and writings of Pindar ? 

78. What causes led to the first development of prose 
writing in Ionia rather than in any other paH of Hellas? 

79. Give some account of the life and work of Herodotus, 

80. What do you know of the following : — ^The’=*pis, Phry- 
niohiis, Epicharmus, Gorgias, Simonides of Ceos, H< cataeus, 
and Democritus ? 
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81. Mention anything which you know in regard to 
Anaxagoras, Hippodamus, Polygnotus, Mnesicles, Ictinus, 
Empedocles, Myron, and ^phion, 

82. What events are associated with the following: — 
Paios, Cecryphalea, Dipaca, Laurium, Sestus, Doriscus, 
the White Fortress, and Sybota ? 

83. Mention, with dates, any facts connected with the 
following : — Epbialtes of Malis, Thucydides son of Melesias, 
Thrasybulus of Syracuse, Callias, Artemisia, Xanthippus, 
Agnon. 

84. Briefly indicate the course of events which led to the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. 

85. Indicate any reasons for the hostility existing between 
Athens and Sparta in the year 432 b c. 

86. In what sense did Pericles maintain the policy laid 
down by Themistocles ? 

87. “ The allies of Athens were responsible for their own 
abasement.” Cidticise this remark. 

88. What may be gathered as to the histoxy of Argos 
duiing this peiiod ? 

89. To what extent is it true that the hegemony of 
Athens was identified with democratic forms of government 
amongst her dependents ? 

90. “ After the time of Eplxialtes the Athenian democracy 
became increasingly more unbi'idlcd.” Explain and discuss 
this remai'k of Aristotle’s. 

91. Mention any authorities and soui’ccs for the histoxy 
of this period. 

92. How far did Pericles I’ealxse his ambition to make 
Athens the centre of the Greek world ? 

93. In what sense may Pericles be spoken of as the 
monarch of Athens? 

94. State what is known of the cause, course, and date 
of the Thix'd Messenian War. 

95. Construct a clironological table to show on what 
occ^ions in this pei'iod Athens and Spairta came into 
collision. 

96. Belate the circumstances attending the revolt of 
Naxos, and indxcate their importance as evidence for the 
condition of the DeUan League at that date. 
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97. What was the extent of the Athenian Empire at its 
greatest *2 

98. Mention any of the means whereby Perieks sought 
to cairy out his policy of consolidation in regard to the 
Athenian Empire. 

99. Estimate the position and character of Pericles. 

100. Tj*anslate the following excerpts, and wiite a his- 
torical commentary on each : — 

(a) TTpwTOL fxh^ yap 'EAA>;x(t)r rwv tS/uLCV Sp6/xo> is 

TToXc/ALcr? i)(p7]oram‘Of TrpthroL Sc aviaxprjro ia‘6yrd tc 
opiovr^s hat ai Spas rots ravra i(rO t]pLiyovSn 

(b) Trapakaj3(j>v Sc d MtXTtdS/;? ttjv (TTpaTti^v I^Xcc cttI Ildpoi', 

TTpocftatTLv d)S ot Ilttptot vTryp^av TTporepoL crpaTCVopcrot 

rpLijp^L is '^lapaSwva a/xa t<S llcpcri^ • roCro /xcr Sv; ‘7rp6(r)(7}pLa 
Xoyov yv, 

(c) ovTos yap 6 TToXepLos crva-Ttis ccrwcrc totc tijv *EAAdSa, 
RiayKacras ffaXacrcrCovs yevicrOat ^Adyiaiovs- 

{cl) StajSoXyv /<aff avrov iirapicrxei', &s apa ©efMioTOKXys ro 
86pv Kal ryv daTTcSa rfiv ttoXit&v 'trapeXofievos ets virypiaiov /cat 
Ktairyv crvrccTTCtXc tS>v ’A^i^ratW 8rjpLOV* 

{e) S) ayyiXXuv Ao/ccSatpoi/tot? art r^Sc 

Kc{pL€&a, rots K€ivo)v pypiacrc TretOopLeyot, 

{f) 'EAA^7voTa/xtat rdrc rpoiTov A^T/iatots Kario-ry dpx^? 
eScxovto Tor <f>6poi*y ovro) yap divop.acr6y r&u V ^opd^ 

yv Sc d Trpfflros <j£>dpo$ raxO^is rcrpa/cdcr/a raXarra Kal i^ijKovra, 
{g) ®d<rtot Sc rpino Irct TroXtopfcovp.crot &fjLoX6yycrav *A6y- 
vaioLs rctxd$ re KaffeXovreg Kal vavs r-apaSdvres, x/^ 7 pard rc 
ocra ISct diroSovrai aircKa ra^dptcrot Kal rd XotTrdr ^epetv, t7/v 
rc yTTCLpov Kal ra /xcraXXa aef^iures. 

{h) Kal ryv pXv iv Apcicp Trayw fSovXyv *r!l<;^>tdXT}7S ^icdXowc 
Kal EcptKX'5'?. 

(i) iytyvero rc X6y<o per BypLOKparta, cpyw Sc vtto toS rptirov 
avSpbs dpxjy- 

{k) tS>v S' €K rijs wdXccos vTroXotVcov ot rc TTpecr^Sdrarot Kal 
ol vcc/iraTOt a<l>tKVOviTaL ig rd Meyapa MrpwvtSov crTparr/yotWos. 

(1) avax<J^pyo‘aVT€g Sc aTr' Ev^ota^ ou ttoXXcS ifaTcpov CTTrorSa? 
iTTOiyaavTO rrpog AaKeSatp^oviovg koI rovg $vpifidxovg rpiaKov- 
Todrets d^reSdvres KtVatcu/i*fd3lft.t^1?^ Tpot^^ra Kal *Axottav* 
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